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The Hollywood BRIDAL-NIGHT MURDER 


by OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Beginning -THE SCARLET FAN 
-and the Girl Who Dared Its Fatal Kiss 


wie new smooth surface brings Instant Flavor 


You’ve never tasted fruit candies with such refreshing flavor — and 
now the zew smooth surface gives you their delicious flavor instantly 
@ A convenient bit of sweet that can be carried easily in pocket or 
purse, packaged perfectly to retain the freshness in any weather or climate 
© Plenty to satisfy your natural appetite for candy—and only five cents! 
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Beech-Nut 


FRUIT DROPS 


After dinner serve Beech-Nut Mints, 
Peppermint » Wintergreen +» Spearmint 
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Sold! 


“Love would have been 
such an honest reason.. 
But you sold yourself.” 


WARNER 
BROS. 
presents: 


Se in BOUGHT 


A beautiful girl who takes but never gives! . . . loved but not loving! 
. . . engaged but not married! ... bought but not paid for! ... 
JACKDAWS STRUT from which this great production comes has 
created more talk than any other novel of modern life ... And 
Constance Bennett more gorgeously gowned — more emotionally 
satisfying—more dramatically supreme—makes it the finest 
picture play of her career . . . Directed by ARCHIE MAYO. 


“Vitaphone” is the registered trademark of The Vitaphone Corporation 
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— BUT SCRUBBING RUINS 


CLOTHES, ALICE. GET 
SOME RINSO. IT 
WASHES CLOTHES WHITER 

WITHOUT SCRUBBING 
AND COLORED CLOTHES 
COME BRIGHTER 


DO YOU LET YOUR 


LAUNDRESS SCRUB 
YOUR CLOTHES ? 


—\VE HEARD ABOUT 
RINSO. IU HAVE 
JANE TRY IT 

NEXT WEEK 


—OF COURSE, HOW 
ELSE CAN SHE GET 
THE DIRT OUT? 


NEXT WASHDAY 


—-WELL, JANE, HOW 
DO YOU LIKE RINSO? 
-IT CERTAINLY WASHES 
CLOTHES WHITER, 
DOESN'T IT? 


Jand Rinso 18 4 put every 
i yon washday> + 


e and work. re so thick, 
like Rinso a eect 


—YES, MRS. FORD. 
AND IT SAVES 
BOILING, TOO, 
=| NEVER SAW 
SUCH SUDS! 


f sop” writes 
ork City- ome whiter, 


el 
ers of 40 famon You'll 


he mak 
E the BIG pac ag PE 
dishwashing and all ¢ 
THERS CO» 


o 
A pRODUCT OF LEVER BR! 


TUNE IN on Rinso Talkies, 

“What Happened to Jane“. 

Tues. & Thurs. 5:30p.m., E.D.T 
over the WEAF network. 


SAFE for your finest cottons 


and linens — white or colors “2%... 


Millions use Rinso 
for whiter washes 
in tub or machine 


Millions also use it 
for dishes, floors 
and all cleaning 


Don’t 


Starr Faithfull, young, beautiful, careless, dead. 


A GREAT graphologist, psychologist, and 
„> criminologist was consulted from the be- 
ginning of the Faithfull case by District 


Attorney Edwards. 


Now with District At- 
torney Edwards’ sanction 
and collaboration we are 
enabled to offer you the 
real inside story as told 
by that criminologist, 
Louise Rice. 


Nowhere in the world 
today is there a man 


Murder? . 
Accidental Death? ... 
Next Month’s ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE and 
Know the Truth! 


DETECTIVE 


ALSO— 


In Chicago’s underworld she was 
known as the “Kiss of Death” girl. 
Gangsters loved her and time and 
time again their love was their 
death-warrant. All the facts—in 
these pages next month. 


See, too, the next instalments of our 
splendid two serials, together with 
more than a dozen other features. 


LGD OG 


The First 
Inside Police 
Revelations 


of 


WH 
KILLED 


FATTHFULL? 


. . Suicide? .. 


Read 


or woman with entrée into more police de- 
partments, who is more trusted and respected 
in criminal investigation than Miss Rice. 


For you she is going to 
turn the searchlight of 
her unparalleled experi- 
ence on the case of beau- 
tiful, erotic, Jekyll-and- 
Hyde Starr Faithfull. 


No detective story this 
year has approached the 
dramatic interest of this 
case of love and intrigue. 


Read the OCTOBER Issue of the Illustrated DETECTIVE MAGAZINE 
On Sale in Woolworth Stores, September 15th 
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Fascinating stage and screen star has 
a Complexion Secret you, too, can share! 


PAULINE FREDERICK in her present stage 
success, Elizabeth the Queen, transforms her 
face with the versatility for which she is famous. 


“T AM over forty years old,” says 

Pauline Frederick. But who 

would believe it looking at the recent 
picture above! 

“And Iam now realizing that birth- 
days do not count if a woman keeps 
her youthful complexion. 

“After every performance of my 
present stage vehicle, Elizabeth the 
Queen, I use Lux Toilet Soap to 
cleanse my skin of makeup. Not only 
does it remove every trace of grease 
paint, but it protects my complexion 
and leaves my face feeling fresh and 
invigorated. 


“For a long period I have used this 
soap regularly and find that it does 
wonders for my skin.” 

Countless other beautiful women 
of the stage and screen agree! 


Hollywood’s favorite 
Complexion Care 


In Hollywood, of the 613 important 
actresses (including all stars) 605 use 
fragrant white Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly. The Broadway stars, the 
European stars, too, are devoted to 
it. Surely you will want to try it! 


Lux Toilet Soap-iot 


By EDWARD ORLEANS 


The defendant’s plea of “accident” is ignored in Russia if carelessness is the cause. 


Is CARELESSNESS 


A CRIME? 


HE Russian Supreme Court 
has been reported to have de- 
creed recently that careless- 
ness, resulting in the breaking 
of machinery, etc., in factories and 
on farms, will be adjudged a crime. 
Offenders found guilty will be im- 
prisoned or exiled. The defend- 
ant’s plea of “accident” is to be ig- 


A Motorist of the Mild- 
est Manner and the Best 
Intentions Can Take Hu- 
man Life as Easily as the 
Most Bloodthirsty Thug. 
Is Not He Criminal? 


Drawing by 
J. Sanford Hulme 


shot, you arrive in the hospital, or 
in the morgue, almost as certainly 
as though Legs Diamond himself, 
or one of his gallant aides, had 
turned a sub-machine gun loose on 
you. 

Modern existence is cribbed and 
confined by a flock of addle-pated 
fools, who make life infinitely more 


nored. The fact that the offender 
was careless enough to permit it 
will be considered sufficient grounds for conviction. 

Under the new ruling it will no longer be necessary 
to prove that workers who started fires or damaged ma- 
chinery did so on purpose. Muddle-headedness and 
general stupidity will be regarded as criminal traits. 

This new Russian decree will be hailed as one of 
those highly debatable rulings, with the sentimentalists 
lined solidly against the courts. 

However, carelessness, regardless of criminal intent, 
is in effect a crime. 

In this glorious land of free and relatively untram- 
meled indulgence in bootleg hooch and hoop-la we had, 
during 1929 and 1930, 29,531 deaths from automobiles 
alone—a sufficiently large number of fatalities to sat- 
isfy the blood-lust of even the most vehement warrior. 

And Heaven only knows how many lives were lost, 
and what uncounted millions of dollars in property and 
forest preserve were burned up by careless or reckless 
fools, who, if they had their just deserts, should have 
been stood up against a wall and shot. 

Whether carelessness is a crime or not, the victim of 
its effects suffers just the same. If Billy Bohunk is 
cleaning a shotgun, which should have been unloaded, 
but which accidentally fills your valuable skin full of bird 
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hazardous and difficult for us than 
it has any reason for being. 

At the intersection of any principal street in Amer- 
ica we run the risk of imminent death a thousand 
times a year. Were it not for the splendid and really 
heroic work of our traffic cops, we’d be dodging wild- 
eyed motorists, careening around a corner on two 
wheels, about half our time. And they couldn’t always 
miss us. : 

We all have heard the expression “criminally care- 
less”, but have we ever known the expression to be more 
than an empty phrase? Apparently the Russian govern- 
ment is going to hold the term at its face value. Cer- 
tainly it will be interesting to note how far their action 
is valuable in reducing accidents. 

There is a lot to be said in commendation of the Rus- 
sian idea of penalizing those responsible for accidents. 
It might be well if we were to take a leaf from their 
book. Life might not be quite so exciting. But quite a 
few of us would live longer—and have many more legs 
and arms to show the undertaker when we came to die. 

Again we have passed through another Fourth of 
July to read the next day of hundreds of deaths over the 
country from explosives, from drowning, from automo- 
bile and aviation accidents. How many of those could 
have been prevented? 
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TAKE A LION WITH YOU 
ON YOUR VACATION! 


[ANT to make sure of a roaring good time 


A Few M-G-M Hits 


this summer? Looking for thrills, adventure, Coming Soon! 


romance, fun? Remember Leo, the M-G-M lion! Joan CRAWFORD 
; h in “This Modern Age” 
Look him up wherever you may be—at seashore or Greta GARBO 
A in “Susan Lenox, Her Fall 
camp, at home or abroad—you’re seldom more than and Rise” 
a few miles away from a theatre where the world’s Jotin GILBERT 
: A i ! i Buster KEATON 
greatest motion pictures are being shown! Drop in crs es Ree 
to see Leo. He’ll be delighted to introduce you to Marie DRESSLER 
and Polly MORAN in “Politics” 
the greatest stars on the screen today—acting for the funniest picture you ever saw 


4 7 and many, many others! 
you in pictures that represent the world’s best 


entertainment. 


More stars than there are in heaven 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


el 


4 AR” 


Every Month We Present a New Issue of THE ILLUSTRATED DETECTIVE MAGA- 
ZINE for Your Verdict. Like a Gigantic Jury You Weigh Its Faults and Its 
Merits. The Only Guide by Which We Can Intelligently Direct Our Policies 
Better to Please the Majority of You Lies in the Little Rumors and Whis- 
pers That Seep Out of the Jury Room. We Preseñt a Few Random Comments: 


To the Editor of The Illustrated Detective Magazine: 

“Blue Grotto,” by Joan Clayton is to my mind one 
of the best stories combining mystery and love ever 
published. Is she a regular contributor to your maga- 
zine and have I missed other stories by her? If I have 
I certainly want to get the back numbers and read 
them. One with talent enough to write that story can 
surely produce more of them and I for one want to 
read them. 

W. W. D., 


Chicago, Ill. 


To the Editor of The Illustrated Detective Magazine: 
Some stories I’ve read have gone to my head, 

While others just won’t sink in. 

The ones that reach home are Mysteries of Rome, 
And Detective Stories by Flynn. 

Her stories are best, they’re not like the rest, 

For you read these with zest, 
And when you get through 
You’ll wish she were two 

So she’d get more stories to 


you. 
E. D. L., 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


To the Editor of The Illus- 
trated Detective Magazine: 

I nave read your magazine 
ever since its initial issue and 
so consider myself well quali- 
fied to pass judgment. 

In perusing my copies of 
THE ILLUSTRATED DETECTIVE 
MAGAZINE I continually notice 
that we are being given stories 
of a superior quality. I wonder 
if this is a result of the yarns 
that the authors submit, or is 
due to the sedulous care with 
which you editors select the 7 
stories from the thousands you receive. 7 

However, it’s the current issue that is uppermost in 
our minds now, so I shall endeavor to criticize it. — 

“Blue Grotto” easily merits a few words of praise. 
I believe Miss Clayton could easily have it filmed. 

“Terry Takes a Ride,” by Mr. Allen Glasser was 
excellent. It was written in an unusually vivid style 
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to you. 


about it. 


publish. 
Do it now! 


WE will pay you Five Dollars 
for every letter we publish on— 


THE STRANGEST THING 
TVE EVER HEARD ABOUT. 


This experience may have oc- 
curred to you, to one of your 


friends, or may have been told 
Write us a letter telling. all 


We will send you a check for 
Five Dollars for every one we 


packed with thrills. I believe this is Mr. Glasser’s 
first story in ILLUSTRATED DETECTIVE MAGAZINE as I 
haven’t seen any by him in previous issues. Perhaps 
you can have him give us some more of “Terry’s” ex- 
periences. I am sure they would make excellent read- 
ing. 

Mr. Wolff’s “Trapped” was a veritable masterpiece. 
In fact the entire contents are flawless and elevate the 
standard of “I. D. M.” to a peak which it has never 
trod on before. 

In closing, let me thank you for the many pleasant 
hours of recreation your magazine has given me and 
extend my best wishes to the illustrious personnel that 
makes it possible. 

M. W., 


The Bronx, N. Y. 


To the Editor The Illustrated Detective Magazine: 

I was delighted when I first found your magazine in 
the Woolworth Stores. It has always. seemed to me 
that women writers have been 
too much ignored by the pub- 
lishers of mystery fiction of 
all kinds. 

After all, at least half of the 
really good detective story 
creators today must be women. 
Talk about your Edgar Wal- 
laces, S. S. Van Dines, Dashiell 
Hammetts, Arthur Somers 
Roches, etc., and I will cite 
Agatha Christie, Natalie Sum- 
mer Lincoln, Kay Cleaver 
Strahan, Helen Reilly, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Frances 
Noyes Hart, May Edginton, 
Carolyn Wells, Elizabeth 
Sanxay Holding, and there are 
a lot more! Women have an 
insight into and interest in hu- 
man motives which leads them 
into this branch of literature 
naturally. 

Why shouldn’t it follow that as great a number of 
women read detective stories as men? 

Personally I know more women who are detective 
story fans than I do men. 

I think you have found a real niche for your venture. 

R 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


By F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 


P THE 
SIGN 


OF THE 


SPHINX- 


Wide World 


This Month: The Light of Reason ... A Question of Marking ... 
Puzzling Relationships . . . The Hit-Run Driver 


THE LIGHT OF REASON 


A READER who signs himself “Oedipus,” which we 
presume has something to do with the Riddle of the 
Sphinx, and not with the unfortunate mental state so 
touchingly described by Herr Freud, sends in the follow- 
ing puzzle. He did not enclose the answer, but on work- 
ing it out we hasten to pass it on, for it is of the type 
that gives us peculiar delight. Here it is: 

A steamer has a Captain, a Mate, and a wireless- 
operator, named Brown, Jones and Smith, but not in the 
order given. Aboard are three passengers, whose names 
happen to be the same—we shall designate these as Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith lives in New York. 


How shall 
he cut it? 


The Mate lives halfway between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Brown earns exactly $4,000 a year. 

Jones won $15 from the wireless-operator in a poker- 
game. 

The Mate’s nearest neighbor, who is one of the three 
passengers named, earns exactly three times as much 
per year as the Mate. 

The passenger whose name 
is the same as the Mate’s lives 
in Philadelphia. 

Now—what is the Captain’s 
name? 

“Oedipus” says: “The facts 
given are sufficient for you to 
find the required information. 
Don’t look for catches or 
jokes, as there are none.” 
is quite right, and we hope 
you'll enjoy the workout as 
much as we did. 


FROM A RAILROAD MAN 


Our puzzle about the crossing-planks brought forth 
the following comment from another railroader, John 
Marnie, of Park Ridge, Ill. : 

“Some of these railroad stories have the train going 
around such sharp 
curves that the fireman 
shovels coal into the 
headlight . . . at least 
yours runs on a straight 
track.” Which we take 
as a compliment. Mr. 
Marnie goes on: “A man 
has a piece of pipe 16 
inches long, and wants 
to cut it into two pieces 
so that one piece will 
be half an inch longer 
than the other. How 
does he cut it?” 


A QUESTION OF MARKING 


This seems to be Reader’s Month. Mr. J. W. Kohn 
sends in the above from Columbus, Ohio, with the re- 
mark that he has never had anyone work it out. The 
problem is to start at any of the circles you choose, 
count three circles, counting the one you started at as 
1, and cross out a circle; then start at any other circle 
and do the same, continuing until you have crossed out 
all the circles but one. You can never start your count 
at a circle already crossed out, but such a circle must be 
counted in if you meet one on your way. For instance, 
we could start, as shown in (Illus. A), at circle A, 
count “one, two, three,” and cross out circle 3; then 
start at circle B and count back, crossing out circle 2; 
but we could not start at circle 3 for a new count. 


PUZZLING RELATIONSHIPS 


E. J. M., of Brooklyn, 
offers the following: 

A man meets three men, 
all of whom are fathers, and 
each father has his son with 
him. He offers to buy thea- 
tre-tickets for the crowd, and 
finds that by buying only 
five tickets he can manage 
the whole business. Well. . . - 
how? (Cont’d on page 109) 


Dividing 
the horses. 


Can You Solve These Brain-TeasersP If You Can’t Get Them All, Turn to Page 117. 
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eh) ee fk pe ef fe ep 


One of the earliest cipher methods is 
recorded by Herodotus 
was shaved, and the 
on his scalp. After h 
he was sent on his way. 
reached his destination his head was 
again shaved, and the message read. 


Bed eh fe fede) ded eo ee ed ee de ed ed pd ep pe peed poe ee 
School Children Play with Secret Messages. 


A slave's head 


sage tattooed 
r had grown, 
When he 


Histaeus 


Whole Armies Depend on Them in 


War-time. Everyone, at Some Time or Other, Learns a Little About Cryptography. 
But Have You Ever Looked Upon Codes and Ciphers as an Entertaining Amuse- 
ment, Brain-stimulating, and Lots of Fun? This Department Is Designed for Your 


Enjoyment. 


of time-out to offer something besides thanks to 

the many who have sent in messages to be de- 

ciphered. The thanks are there, and deeply ex- 
pressed; but with them there must. go a word of criti- 
cism, to wit: several messages which entirely defied my 
best efforts proved, on consulting the enclosed key, to be 
undecipherable even with the full directions in view! 
I have in mind particularly one most tantalizing array 
of figures: it ran something like this: 31587427851837- 
75492, etc. It contained a prime number of figures, so 
that it could not be broken up into groups for possible 
addition; there seemed to be no recurrences, though 
there were a few promising-looking doubles. Now 
logic will show that it is impossible to make a substitu- 
tion alphabet using single figures for letters, as there 
are only 9 figures—or 10, if you count zero—whereas 
there are 26 letters. One of the elemental laws of cryp- 
togram-deciphering is that when one finds a message 
composed wholly of figures those figures must be in 
combination, in some way or other. Well, in this par- 
ticular message, in despair I opened the sealed key, and 
found that the contributor had made two circles of 
cardboard, each divided into 9 parts and turning on a 
common center. In the inner circle were written the 
numbers from 1 to 9, in scrambled order; in the outer 
was the alphabet, in nine groups of three letters each, 
except one, which contained only two letters. To code, 
the inner circle was placed in one position, and the re- 
quired letter was given the number that happened to 
come under it; then the outer circle was moved clock- 
wise one space, and the second letter coded by its fig- 
ure; and so on. 

The worst of it was that even with the key and 
full directions it was impossible to decode the message! 

The first figure was 2; it was under the division con- 
taining the letters DEF. How could I—or anyone else 
—know which of the three letters was the right one? 
The second figure was 7, and fell under PQR; what help 
was there? One might guess that R, as a common let- 
ter, was the second letter of the message; but a word 
could begin with DR, ER, or FR; moreover EQ could 
have been a perfect beginning—EQUAL, for instance; 
and the farther one went, the more tangled the whole 
thing would be. So let me stress 
a point once more: 

A code to be of any use at all 
must be practical. 

Nothing would be more easy 
than to compose a code which 
I could not decipher; in fact, 
there are plenty of straight 
codes which I should hate to 
tackle without unlimited time at 
my disposal; but there is always 
the danger that in being ex- 
tremely secretive the composer 
will be so secretive that he will 
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Te MONTH’S article must be in part a taking 


Histaeus 


raphy. 


Invites Corre- 
spondence on Cryptog- 
What Do You 
Know About Codes? What 
Would You Like to Know? 
Write Histaeus 


Care of THE ILLUSTRATED 
DETECTIVE MAGAZINE 


Correspondence Is Especially Welcomed. 


fool everyone, including the recipient of his message. 
Obviously a method of secret communication must be 
open to the holder of the key, or it becomes useless. 

This is, of course, the basis for the original claim 
that what one man can invent another can decipher. It 
is presupposed that with the key the message can be 
read; the job of the decipherer is to find the key. 

Having pushed which out of our system, let us return 
to more practical matters. 

Enough, it seems to us, has not been made of the so- 
called “Dictionary” ciphers, or “Book” ciphers. This is 
a-very simple method, easily disguised and difficult of 
decipherment. The method of coding is easy: a book— 
usually a small dictionary—is agreed upon between the 
parties; the message is coded by taking words—not let- 
ters—from the book and sending a series of numbers to 
indicate the page and the location of the word on the 
page. In the case of a dictionary, in which the words 
would be arranged in columns, three numbers usually 
represent the words—page, column, and position in the 
column. The small pocket dictionaries, which contain 
from fifty to a hundred thousand words, are excellent 
for this purpose. 

I have, let us say, such a dictionary, containing 400 
pages. I wish to send the message “If you will meet 
me at one o’clock I will tell you everything.” I search 
for the word “If,” and find it to be the fifth word from 
the top in the second column on page 147. I write 
5-2-147, and proceed to “You.” This is the eighth in 
the first column on page 397, and is coded 8-1-397. 
“Will” occurs as 11-2-306, “Meet” as 16-1-201, “Me” as 
22-2-200, “at? as 11-2-16, and so on. These are actual 
codings, by the way, from a real book. The message is 
sent like this: 

52147 81397 112306 161201 222200 112016, ete., etc. 

Note that in the last number the page —16— was 
given a zero in front of it. This was so that the recipi- 
ent of the message would not imagine, as he might, 
that the word was the first word in the first column on 
page 216, as it would seem if written 11216. The re- 
ceiver takes the last three figures of each number, 
which gives him the page; the next figure is the col- 
umn, and the first figure or figures the word itself. 

How can such a message be decoded? 

There are several tables which 
give the proportion of words in 
dictionaries according to their 
initials; the alphabet itself is a 
fairly good guide. Thus M is 
the middle letter of the alpha- 
bet, and M falls nearly in the 
middle of any dictionary. A is, 
of course, at the beginning, and 
Z at the end; the other letters 
fall pretty much where you 
would suppose. If you open a 
dictionary three-quarters of the 
way (Continued on page 108) 
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EVANGELINE 
ADAMS 


OWN BOOK OF 


a 


asa ASTROLOGY 


in response to our 
first advertisement 


RERE are twelve books, one for each sign of 
the zodiac. One of these books teaches you how 
to know yourself, your strengths and your weak- 
nesses; how to find success, happiness, love. Others 


In her twelve important new books, of the twelve help you to understand those you, 
Evangeline Adams, the world's most love, friends, business associates. Read the book 
famous astrologer, explains the as- that interprets your life, or the life of someone dear 
trological influences on your life, to you. Or read all twelve. There are helpful, 


human, interesting facts in every one. If you do 
not find them in your Woolworth store, send the 
coupon with 10c plus 4c postage for each book 
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Brian Colt Cared 
Nothing for the 
Ordinary Boot- 
legger. His Busi- 
ness Was with the 
Scoundrels Re- 
sponsible for the 
Poisonous Stuff 
That Both Blinds 
and Kills. For 
Them He Had 
Neither Mercy 
Nor the Faintest 
Twinge of Com- 
passion. To Him 
They Were Like 
Wild Beasts, Un- 
worthy of Any 
Human Consid- 
eration. 
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RECEIVED PAYMENT 


HEN my friend, Brian Colt, is light in his talk, he is usually 

concealing a grim state of mind. 3 
“It is not much of a job I’m on tonight,” he said. “Neither 

a nip of adventure in it, nor a pretty mark for my record.” 

“Then,” said I, “you may take me along. You have promised that 
some night I might go. You can make good.” 

He saw that he was caught but he would not confess it. “Td be 
letting you down, Maurice. I give you my word I’m on an eaves- 
dropping expedition only. No chance even of making an arrest.” 

“I will lend you my ears,” I suggested. “They might hear some- 
thing you miss.” 

At last he gave in but I suspected him of a subtle attempt at 
discouragement when he stipulated: “You must have a pair of shoes 
that are soft of sole, un-noisy. And can you shoot off a gun, more 
or less immediately if the occasion arises?” 

“I will guarantee the shoes,” I said, and went to a writing desk 
where I kept the little pistol that belonged to Mary Shane. I paused 
at the desk for a moment to hold the deadly little pistol in my hand 
and send my thoughts back to the inscrutable Mary Shane, and won- 
der if ever again I would go adventuring with her. 

I offered the weapon for Brian’s inspection. He scoffed at it. 
“Throw it away. We will stop and pick up a gun you can depend 
upon if you have to.” i 

Brian, I may as well explain, is a favored lieutenant of the regional 
Director of Prohibition. He has been accused of being a dilettante 


In a blinding rage Nick 
started for the girl, but 
they stopped him. 


because he has no need for any sort of job, yet he never excuses 
his fancy for the work he does. I have observed that he bothers 
no whit about bootleggers, concerning himself only with the unspeak- 
able scoundrels and their sources of supply responsible for the poison- 
ous stuff that blinds and kills. Some murderers take a single life 
in temper or passion. The scum that deals in poison kills by whole- 
sale and, more is the pity! do their killing mostly among the poor. 

He was taciturn and moody while we drove, himself at the wheel, 
across main arteries to the deserted, glum streets of the river sec- 
tion. Only once he spoke before he brought the car to a stop, 

“It’s hellish, that when we deal with a man who has robbed a score 
of families of the men they depend upon, we have to wait for the 
law to deal with him.” 

By this muttered remark I knew he was thinking of the latest 
epidemic of death and blindness, of which the papers were having 
many harrowing things to say. 

We drew up in a shadow between far apart street arcs at the 
edge of a district of lumber yards. Piles of lumber and the labyrinth 
of dirt trails between them spread down to the river front. It was 
a forbidding district, shrouded in ghostly stillness, rendezvous of the 
most sinister denizens of the city’s underworld. 

“It is only fair to you, Maurice,” Brian said when he had shut 
off his engine, “that while I am only eaves-dropping, we may have 
to make a run for it. Run fast and shoot behind us. You can wait 
in the car, if you like.” 

“Get on with it,” I returned. “I can run if I have to.” 

The yard we faced was shut in by a high board wall. A dozen 
yards along the pavement we came to a narrow door cut into the 
boarding. A padlock swung in its hasp and staple. Brian grunted 


ANOTHER 
TEHRTEEING 
ADVENTURE 
WITH 
THE 
MYSTERIOUS 
AND 
INSCRUTABLE 
MARY 
SHANE 


Inside ... Some of the choic- 
est spawn of Hell, the river’s 


ugliest gang of rum-runners. 
Tower Studios 
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I Saw Our Doom Was Sealed. ‘There Was No Escape 


his satisfaction when he found the lock to be unfastened. 

“So far it is all as was promised,” he said. “I have 
had every turn among these piles described to me, but it 
was like telling you how to solve a Chinese puzzle. 
We’ve got to trust to luck and pick a way from here 
to an opposite point on the river.” 

The silence in the caverns between the high piles of 
boards had a peculiar quality of its own. It was 
freighted with voices whispering of our utter farness 
from the lighted city that was only a few streets away, 
and it seemed to cloak invisible shapes of that grim 
underworld that lurks in river hide-outs by day and 
steals through the night on its nefarious concerns. 

Brian adopted the simple plan of one right turn for 
every turn parallel with the street. Suddenly the low 
hum of river noises broke upon us and at last the 
river, faintly touched by the silver of a quarter moon, 
was visible. Far across were the lights of Canada, 
luminous pin points. 

Brian halted. “If we come out at the right spot,” 
he said, “we shall be on the floor of an abandoned dock. 
Its warehouse, possibly built over the water, will be 
dark outside; but inside, if I am rightly informed, will 
be some of the choicest spawn of Hell, the river’s 
ugliest gang of rum runners. The Department has 
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He struggled and screamed his innocence 
as they took him. 


had several bloody battles with them but never has 
trailed them to this headquarters. I was handed a tip- 
off by one of the crowd who is yellow, in return for 
favors promised. We are listening in on them tonight 
because I know that one of this particular crowd is 
responsible for that last load of rank poison. I hope 
to hear something about it while they talk among them- 
selves. If I do——!” 

He left his words hanging. I knew what he would 
do if ever he identified the runner of that last load 
of horror. 

As he predicted, we emerged from the narrow caverns 
onto a dock floor of rough, worn planks. This flooring 

was perhaps thirty feet across, spreading to a 

dilapidated wooden building two stories high on 

a foundation of pilings that creaked and 

groaned uncannily in the rhythmic wash of 
the current. 

Nowhere was there sign of a light. The 
rickety shed was wrapped in somber 
black hazily silhouetted against the 

thin moon mist. Windows were 

tightly boarded, as was the 
door from the dock. 

“Be quiet a while,” Brian or- 
dered. “Get used to the noises 
of this silence. We may have 
to distinguish them from the 
sounds of humans.” 

We were pressed tightly 
against an outfung lumber 
pile, in a deep shadow. I fell 
to identifying the creaking of 
the pilings, the whistling of the 
wind through crevices in the 
old building, and the lapping of 
water in a hidden landing chan- 
nel over which the warehouse 
had been built. 

Suddenly my ears strained, 
alert. An alien sound in- 
truded. A launch, with its mo- 
tor muffled, was sliding into 
the channel under the ware- 
house. 

“Someone of importance,” 
Brian whispered. “That is a 
high-powered engine.” 

The door that had the aspect 
of being boarded up swung 
outward on oiled hinges. We 
shrank deeper into our shadow. 
Two figures stepped into view. 

We could not make them out distinctly for they did not 
move into the moonlight, but stood quite still, talking 
in low tones, almost blotted out against the wall be- 
hind them. But one of them was unmistakably a 
woman. Her face was a nebulous patch of white in the 
darkness. Her companion, a big fellow, left her for a 
moment, walked the width of the building and peered 
out over the water. When he returned to her a few 
words were spoken and then the pair disappeared 
within the building. 

Apparently they have their women with them to- 
night,” Brian muttered. “That’s good. They will be 
drinking and their tongues will loosen. These fellows 
brag before their women.” 

“We all do,” I murmured. 

“But not, necessarily, of putting over a flood of de- 
natured alcohol mixed with water and colored with 
burnt sugar, every drink of it a forerunner of tragedy!” 

I followed Brian across the dock floor to a corner 
of the building, and found a stairway that mounted, 
outside and over the water, to a narrow landing at the 
second floor and on up to the eaves. I waited at the 
landing while my companion stealthity went farther 
up and examined the roof. When he rejoined me he 
said, his lips close to my (Continued on page 98) 


Things YouCan 
Make for 
School Children 


The little garments and accessories 


shown on this page are easy to make 
at small cost with the aid of our New 


Method Circulars. 


SE49—You can make three SE50 — Every school girl 


smart and practical school 
hats, including the one shown 
above, with the aid of this 


wants a crocheted beret. This 
circular shows how to make 
the one shown above and 


circular. two others. 


SE54—Learn how to 
make practical scarfs 
for children with the 
aid of this circular. 


SE52—The pleated skirt with 
suspender top and the sleeve- 
school. The circular gives less blouse, shown below, are 
full directions for cutting it easily made with the help of 
out and finishing. this circular. 


SE51—This play apron. is 
smart enough to wear to 


SE55—This cir- 
cular shows how 
to make three 
clever collar and 
cuff sets for the 
school girl. 


SE53—For the young man of the 
family you can make the serge 
shorts and knitted sweater 
shown below. The circular gives 
directions. 


SE56—You can make the large 
monogram school-bag with the 
aid of this circular, which also 
gives directions for the smaller 
handbag of crocheted bouclé. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles in care 
of this magazine, enclosing four cents 
for any one circular, ten cents for three 
circulars, or fifteen cents for all eight cir- 
culars. Be sure to give circular number. 
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The Illustrated Detective Magazine 


Bessie Love sings 
for her supper... 
and cooks it, too! 


OLLYWOOD'S famous stars give you 
their favorite recipes in this unusual new 
cook book. Constance Bennett tells you 

how to make "Spanish Chicken" . . . Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., votes in favor of "Boston Brown 
Bread." You will enjoy giving your friends a 
movie dinner, a movie lunch or a movie tea. 
Forty-seven pages of new photographs taken 
in the stars' own homes! You won't want to miss 
this new kind of cook book. It is on sale in many 
Woolworth stores. 


TOWER BOOKS 


If d t find "F ite Reci 
COR CRED Sf the Movie Start In yoWradliochyertl 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. store, we will mail your copy. Send us 


ten cents plus three cents postage. 
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Bestek 


An airplane view of Hollywood—the city of 
thrills and laughter—and now a murder that 
shocked the world. 


GAY, 
GLAMOROUS, 
EXOTIC 
HOLLYWOOD 


pice ERE the most beautiful, most vo- 
Foen luptuous women in the world, 
and the handsomest, most fascinating 
men... gathered from the four auar- 
ters of the globe to entertain millions. 
Extravagance, lavishness, scenes of 
almost unbelievable splendor. . . . 
Into all this grim, stark murder! 
Set in the tinsel world of make- 
believe, it sent the whole film colony 
into panic. Involving many dazziing 
personalities, it shocked the world. 
Written by a famous author who has 
lived in the film colony itself, who is 
intimately acquainted with many of its 
most celebrated stars, this thrilling 
raterus story is authentic in every de- 
tail. 
Begin it—on the next page—and 
you'll not want to miss a word of it. 


Stagg 


Octavus Roy 

Cohen—a photo- 

graph taken while 
in Hollywood. 
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This is Tanse 

Wilson, the boy 

star loved by the 
millions. 


Tower Studios 


Beginning 
OCTAVUS 


ROY 
COHEN’S 


Latest and Greatest 


MYSTERY NOVEL 


CHAPTER I 


IM HANVEY drew an easy chair to the window, 
settled into its plush depths with a vast sigh of 
contentment and stared down upon the glitter 
of Hollywood Boulevard which was, at the moment, 

celebrating the opening of Rumson’s Elite Haberdash- 
ery. 

From his corner room on the eighth floor of the archi- 
tecturally austre Hotel Talbot he smiled down upon the 


# 


MURDER 


A 


A 
Story 


ofa 


Shot 
that 
Shocked 
the World 


scene. He loved Hollywood Boule- 
vard—from a distance. Two nights 
previously he had been tricked by 
a similar opening and had wedged This is Iris Ran- 
his gargantuan figure into the dall, the woman 
throng that congested the Boule- who was fasci- 
vard in front of the plate glass nating a world of 
windows of a delicatessen which A ve 
was in the act of opening. People movie-goers- 
had jammed against him, jostled 
his tremendous bulk and rudely 
prodded his prodigious tummy 
with angular elbows. He was con- 
tent now merely to be a spectator. It had been with a 
sigh of genuine relief that he reached the sanctuary 
of his room, shed his ill-fitting and somewhat shiny 
serge suit and substituted therefor a dressing gown 
decorated with what at first glance resembled purple 
cabbages. 

Clad thus informally Hanvey seemed about to over- 


flow the very ample chair which supported him. He 
was a startlingly large and lethargic gentleman; too 
ample of girth, with a huge, bulbous head which rose 
triumphantly above triple chins. His face was exceed- 
ingly broad and fleshy, and the tiny eyes seemed habit- 
ually half closed as though their owner was about to 
indulge in slumber. He seemed lazy, indolent, lacking 
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There was a respectful hush in the buzz of conversation 


And this is Jim ` 
Hanvey, fat, 
genial, shrewd, 
whose exploits 
have thrilled 
millions of 
readers. 


in energy—either physical or mental. 
He seemed, in fact, to be everything 
save what he was. 

Jim Hanvey was a detective. His 
portly figure and friendly, sleepy man- 
ner; his soft, drawling voice and lan- 
guid gestures, were known to high- 
class confidence men and swindlers from coast to coast. 
He was definitely attached to no individual concern or 
municipality; he was free-lanced—accepting assign- 
ments from bond and banking houses, cities, industrial 
concerns, insurance companies. A bonding company 
had sent him to Hollywood to investigate certain irregu- 
larities in the financial department of New Art Pic- 
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tures Corporation. Martin 
Glynn, manager of West 
Coast Production for that 
colossal concern, had £Ys- 
pected that all was not as it 
should be and reported the 
matter to the bonding com- 
pany. For five days Jim 
Hanvey had been loitering 
around the business offices 
of that concern, much to 
the amusement of clerks 
and stenographers who 
couldn’t suspect that he was 
a detective and fancied that 
he was merely some new 
human freak whose physi- 
cal uncouthness had attract- 
ed the eye of someone in 
the producing department. 

Money was disappearing, 
but thus far neither Han- 
vey nor the company knew 
where, or how. It behooved 
him to discover those facts, 
and then to see that the em- 
bezzler was apprehended 
and punished .. . but in 
such a manner that the 
bonding company should be 
inflicted with only a mini- 
mum of financial loss. It 
was slow, dull work, and at 
least two of the three 
studio executives who knew 
Hanvey’s identity and mis- 
sion were beginning to feel 


that the bonding company 
had been distinctly unfor- 
tunate in its selection of 
an operative. Two days previously, in fact, Martin 
Glynn had sent a wire of protest to the company which 
employed Hanvey. The answer of the company had been 
returned promptly: 

MARTIN GLYNN, 

GENL. MGR. NEW ART PICTURES CORP. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


And—no warning—came the crack of a revolver 


What 
Hanvey 


Asked: 


Was Glory Hale in love 
with Tanse Wilson? 


Why did Wilson marry 
Iris Randall? 


Was Bergdorf still in 
love with Iris? 


Was Trent in love with 
Glory? Or was Tanse? 


What connection did the 
mysterious Mary Venable 
have with all this? 


This is Mary Venable, a girl of mystery. 


YOUR WIRE RECEIVED STOP HANVEY IS WITH- 
OUT QUESTION BEST OPERATIVE IN AMERICA. 

Glynn forced himself to be satisfied, but it was no 
easy task. Jim Hanvey seemed to do nothing, and to 
do it constantly. Furthermore, he did not appear to be 
particularly interested and some of his questions 
sounded downright stupid. However, Martin Glynn had 
attained his present eminence in the motion picture in- 
dustry largely through his ability to judge men, and 
now that the confidence of the bonding company im- 
pelled him to probe more deeply, he was commencing to 
wonder whether, after all, his original estimate of the 
brobdingnagian detective might not have been wrong. 
Jim’s fishlike eyes seemed curtained with slumber, but 
occasionally one could discern a steely flash behind them, 
and if Jim worked slowly it was also obvious that he 
worked thoroughly. 

In his room Jim Hanvey lighted a long, thin pro- 
jectile which looked like a cigar and smelled like a gas 
attack. Upon this terrible thing he puffed contentedly 
as he gazed sleepily down on the thinning crowd in 
front of Rumson’s Elite Haberdashery. 
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“Tf Anything Occurs on the Lots To-night, New Art Stands to Lose Millions.” 
That’s Why General Manager Glynn Took Hanvey to the Set. Was He Too 


Water 


The telephone rang. It rang loudly and insistently, 
rousing Hanvey from his torpor. At first he ignored it 
and shrugged his fleshy shoulders. But when it con- 
tinued its din, he rose with difficulty, waddled over to 
the tabcret, lifted the receiver and drawled a somewhat 
annoyed “Hello” into the transmitter. 

The voice which. came to him from the other end was 
as cold and brittle as snapping icicles. 

“This is Martin Glynn.” 

“Yeh? How are you, Mr. Glynn?” 

Martin Glynn, New Art’s production manager, was 
never prodigal with words. 

“Worried!” he answered. 

“That’s too bad...” 

“T wish to see you. 

“About the case?” 

“No. Something else.” 

“Aw say... That’s too bad.” 

“What do you mean—too bad?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Glynn—lI’ve turned in already.” 

“Turn out then. Meet me in frent of the Talbot in 
fifteen minutes. Pll pick you up in my car.” 

“Oh, gee... Can’t this thing wait?” 

Mr. Glynn’s voice was freighted with irritation. 

“No. It cannot. Something’s wrong at the studio, 
and you’ve got to help out.” There was a brief pause, 
while Hanvey made a- face at the telephone. “And say 
—while you’re waiting buy an evening paper and read 
about Tanse Wilson’s marriage, will you?” 

“What about it?” 

“The newspaper will explain. He married Iris Ran- 
dall suddenly this afternoon, and it seems to have 
started a lot of trouble.” 

Hanvey whistled softly and expressively. “Iris 
Randall!” he repeated, half to himself. “Gosh! If I 
could marry a woman like that, trouble wouldn’t 
bother me a bit.” 

He heard the receiver click impatiently at the 
other end. Then, with less reluctance than he 
had indicated, the mammoth detective com- 
menced the considerable task of dressing. 


Immediately.” 


CHAPTER II 


HE lobby of the Talbot was very bright, 

very gay and exceedingly noisy when 
Jim Hanvey lurched from the elevator 
toward the news counter twelve minutes 
later. He tossed a quarter on the news 
counter and asked for all of the Los 


The cameras 
were ready to 
begin grinding. 
Iris gave her- 
self a final in- 
spection. 
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There Was More Than the Money at Stake! 


Angeles evening papers and such bulldog editions of 
the morning sheets as might already have been re- 
ceived. Then he became immersed in an article which 
leaped at him from under an eight-column headline: 


TANSE WILSON MARRIED SUDDENLY TO IRIS 

RANDALL—FAMOUS NEW ART STARS SUR- 
PRISE FRIENDS BY UNEXPECTED 
CEREMONY 

All Hollywood is gossiping this evening about the 
unexpected marriage of Tanse Wilson, newest and 
most successful New Art film star, and Miss Iris 
Randall, his blond and beautiful leading woman, 
which was solemnized quietly at the apartment of 
the bride, the Rev. Thomas (Continued on page 80) 
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ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF 
SECRET SERVICE SMITH 


THE 


EGYPTIAN 
NECKLACE , 


By 
R. T. M. SCOTT 


It was evident 
that she regarded 
herself as the re- 
incarnation of 
Queen Hat-She- 

Put of Egypt. 


N the same shaky handwrit- 
ing the postscript said: “My 
life is in danger.” 

Aurelius Smith tossed the 
brief note upon the table. In his 
profession of detective he was 
frequently called where lives were in danger but it was 
difficult to imagine how Mrs. Van Apton’s life could be 
threatened except by old age which a doctor could com- 
bat better than a detective. Since her retirement from 
social leadership in New York she had led a secluded 


Drawings 
by 
D’Alton 
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life in her large Fifth Avenue house, surrounded by 
servants, watched over by doctors and guarded by legal 
firms. Yet she had taken the trouble to write him a 
personal note instead of using a secretary or having 
him sum'noned by one of her lawyers. 
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LISTEN IN ON THE 


“She distrusts somebody very close to her,” com- 
mented Smith to his secretary. “Let me see the en- 
velope that brought this letter.” 

His secretary picked the envelope out of the waste 
basket and Smith gave it a brief but close examination. 

“Somebody does not rate my ability very highly,” he 
remarked. “A child could see that this envelope has 
been opened and re-sealed with white photo paste. Mrs. 
Van Apton has reason for her distrust. I shall try to 
surprise her enemy by calling at three o’clock this 
afternoon instead of four as requested.” 

Consequently it was a few minutes before three 
when Smith pressed the bell of the great Fifth Avenue 
house of old Mrs. Van Apton. He was admitted by a 
man-servant who looked rather dubious upon taking 
Smith’s card. After a moment of hesitation the ser- 
vant suggested that Smith wait in a small reception 
room just off the large hall. 

Smith stepped into the room and came to a sudden 
halt. A woman with her back to him was bending over 
the fireplace without apparent reason, since there was 
no fire. Smith indicated his presence in the room by 
means of a slight cough. The woman screamed sharply 
and straightened up, placing her hands on the mantel- 
piece beside a clock. $ 

“Forgive me for frightening. you,” 
said Smith. “A servant sent me into 
this room to wait. My name is Au- 
relius Smith.” 

Slowly the woman: turned around 
and faced him. She was trembling a 
little from fright or some kind of 
emotion. She was middle aged in ap- 
pearance except for her eyes which 
were strangely youthful and earnest. 
She lowered one hand from the man- 
telpiece and held it behind her back 
before speaking. 

“I am Jane Parker, Mrs. Van Ap- 
ton’s nurse and companion,” she said, 
becoming calm as she spoke. 

“I am so sorry that I startled you,” 


va renTINeA 


“Trivial Matters Do 
Not Interest Me,” 
Said the Doctor. 
Deal with the Human 
Body.” Buta Book on 
the Floor, a Disar- 
ranged Window Seat, 
an Unwound Clock, 
Were Not Trivial 
` Things to a Man Like 
Aurelius Smith. 


RADIO FOR SMITH! 


continued Smith. “Your hand is quite black. You 
must have touched one of the andirons in the fireplace.” 

Instantly Miss Parker lost her calmness again. She 
became quite upset. 

“No, I didm’t!? she exclaimed angrily and with a 
trace of hysteria. “I didn’t even touch the fireplace. I 
just wound the clock on the mantelpiece.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” returned Smith quietly. 
are upset. Forgive me.” 

“Who—who are you?” she asked, struggling to calm 
herself once more. 

“Miss Parker, I told you that my name is Aurelius 
Smith.” 

“Yes, yes, but what do you want?” 

“I called to see Mrs. Van Apton.” 

“I told you that Mrs. Van Apton is ill.” 

It was quite evident that Miss Parker’s mind was in 
an abnormal. condition and that she did not remembér 
what she had said. 

“It is very stupid of me, Miss Parker,” said Smith, 
out I did not hear you say that Mrs. Van Apton was 
ill. 

“Well, she is ill, very ill, and you can’t see her,” re- 
sponded Miss Parker excitedly. “Tle doctor is with 
her now and you must leave the house 
at onee. We don’t want any detec- 
tives in the house.” 

“And what makes you think I ama 
a detective?” asked Smith. rather 
quickly. 

Miss Parker tried to reply but no 
words came. She showed every sign 
of embarrassment. In the middle of 
her confusion Smith spoke again. 

“Miss Parker,” he said, “I have 
an extremely important appointment 
with Mrs. Van Apton. It is so impor- 
tant that I must ask to see some rela- 
tive of hers.” 

“But you can’t!” she exclaimed in 
answer. “Mrs. Van Apton and I live 
alone in the house except for the ser- 


“You 


“T 


“I suppose,” Smith said quietly, “that you do 


not believe in spirit rappings.” 


Smith Had Arrived an Hour Early, 
But He Arrived Too Late. Why 
Had He Not Heeded the Silent Mes- 
sage of the Reopened Envelope Flap? 
-By What Hand Had Death Come? 
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The woman screamed 

sharply and straight- 

ened up. Fright had 
left her trembling. 


vants. I insist that you go at once.” 

Contrary to her wishes Smith deliberately selected 
a chair and seated himself, notwithstanding the fact 
that his companion was still standing. 

“Don’t sit down!” ordered Miss Parker angrily. “I 
shall have you thrown out of the house.” 

“I must see the doctor before I leave,” retorted 
Smith firmly without moving. 

From the hall a man’s voice sounded, calling Miss 
Parker. She started toward the door but the-man en- 
tered before she reached it. He came quickly and his 
face was very grave. 

“Dr. Canfield!” she almost shouted in her nervous- 


ness, drawing back with clenched hands. 

“Miss Parker,” the doctor stated quietly, “my news 
is not good.” 

Miss Parker approached him trembling and looked 
into his eyes enquiringly. 

“Mrs. Van Apton is dead,” concluded the doctor. 

A shudder passed over Miss Parker. She uttered a 
moaning sound and rushed from the room. In the little 
reception room there was silence. The doctor stared 
after the woman who had fled from the room. Smith 
faced the fact that he might have failed his client. 

“Doctor, what was the cause of death?” Smith spoke 
heavily. (Continued on page 112) 
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Broadway, the street of ladies that pass in the night, 


The WOMAN 


Who PAID 
WITH HER LIFE 


The First Authentic Inside Story 
As told by 


A Prominent New York Police Official 


Internationa 


S I write this first installment of the bizarre life 
and violent death of Benita Franklin Bischoff, 
Blackmailer, know as Vivian Gordon, blackmailer, racketeer, 
racketer and and squealer, two men have just been acquitted 
1 A a after a trial for their lives in the Bronx County Su- 

SiG MERLE i preme Court of New York City, charged with her 
murdered! murder. Even after the trial the only police theory 
advanced thus far by that soft-spoken, sandy-haired, 
fighting-jawed Irishman, Edward P. Mulrooney, my 
chief, is that robbery was the motive for the murder. 
But back of the $1,800 brown mink fur coat and the 
$3,000 worth of jewels which were stripped from the 
body of Vivian Gordon while it was yet warm, is one 
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All America 
Wants to Know— 
WHY WAS 
VIVIAN GORDON 
KILLED? 


International 
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Benita Franklin 
Bischoff, she was 
born. To the un- 
derworld she was 
“Vivian Gordon?” 


of the strangest real-life dramas ever encountered. 
Politics, underworld intrigue, blackmail, embezzlement, 
robbery and murder enter into it. 

This woman’s life was a stage on which the actors 
and actresses moved about in a fashion to outdo any- 
thing ever imagined by a Poe or a Dumas. Neverthe- 
less the wires of the puppets were fastened firmly into 
prosaic police records so that one cannot doubt the 
facts of the play. 

The political influence of the Vivian Gordon case 
seems likely to have a vital bearing on the next presi- 
dential election. Certainly the murder spurred the 
legislative inquiry into New York City’s government 
as nothing else could have done. The tentacles of this 
brutal killing reached into every form of underworld 
activity—booze, blackmail and dope. “Reached” is 
hardly a strong enough word; the tentacles twisted 
their feelers into the slimy mess and acquired a hold 
that could not be loosened until Vivian Gordon’s own. 
neck was broken. 


BEFORE one may properly understand the various 
mixed elements which combined to form this per- 
plexing crime, it is necessary to consider briefly the 
ten years which comprised Vivian Gordon’s span of 
New York life. 

She came to Broadway in 1921 from Philadelphia, a 
wife separated from her husband, bringing her six- 
year-old daughter with her. An ex-chorus girl, a moth 
sighing for the flame, although she must have known— 
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Acme 


For shame, Benita, Vivian’s daughter, 
took her own life. 


if she knew anything—that the flame would inevitably 
singe away her life—and not only her own life but 
that of her baby daughter, who was destined to be the 
innocent victim of a cruel but inexorable Fate. 

New York City at that time was entering upon a 
decade of new crime. Note that, 
please!—not a new decade of 
crime but ten years of new 
kinds of crime. This era began 
really in 1919 with the return 
to their homes of millions of 
men who served from one to 
four years in the terrific mael- 
strom of the World War. The 
extent of the new crime wave 
was as world wide as the war 
conflict and involved society in 
very nearly as desperate a 
struggle. 

While we found here in New 
York that crimes of non-violence 
such as forgery, embezzlement, 
and confidence games remained 
about stationary, crimes of 
violence showed a marked in- 
crease for several reasons not 
at all hard to define. Speed of 
escape after such crimes had 
been increased; millions of men 


many years, 


Wide World 


The detective work in the Vivian Gordon case 
reflects the highest credit on the Police department. 
It is one of the most intelligent persistent efforts 


that has been-carried out by the department in many 


“This Is Not So Much the Mur- 
der of a Woman as a Notice by 
the Underworld That Inquiry 
Into and Exposure of All Or- 
ganized Criminality Will Meet 
with Swift and Awful Punish- 
ment.” Can the Underworld 
Continue to Defy the Public? 


were now familiar with firearms, and those who saw 
actual service at the fighting front were calloused to 
the taking of human life. Lastly there was Prohibi- 
tion, bringing in its wake all the crimes connected with 
the illegal traffic in alcohol; graft, booze-running and 
racketeering. 

I am not going to discuss this subject further. I 
mentioned it only to show you what kind of an under- 
world awaited Vivian Gordon when she crossed the 
Hudson to make her home in New York. 

At this point in Vivian Gordon’s career, it was in- 
evitable that she should become entangled in the under- 
world which fringes the Great White Way. Any 
veteran police officer reading the facts which I am 
about to relate concerning this woman would arrive 
at this conclusion. He would also tell you that at vari- 
cus previous points in her life Vivian Gordon might 
have been led to follow an honorable career. 

It is to prevent just such cases as that of this mur- 
dered woman that Police Commissioner Edward P. 


“Every po- 
liceman has a 
smudge on his 
shield until this 
case is cleared 
up,” said Police 
Commissioner 
Mulrooney. 


Mulrooney so firmly supports the Crime 
Prevention Bureau of the New York 
Police Department. 


VOAN GORDON, whose killing has 
placed a smudge on the shield of 
every policeman until this crime is 
solved, was born in Michigan City, In- 
diana, in 1891. Her father was the late 
John Franklin, said to have once been 
the warden of the Illinois State Prison 
at Joliet, Illinois. Her mother, Mrs. 
Marguerite Franklin, now lives in Phila- 
delphia. The girl was named “Benita” 
and at an early age was sent to the Ro- 
man Catholic Convent of the Ladies of 
Loretto at Guelph, Ontario; Canada. 

The kind teachers at the convent 
found her to be an insubordinate stu- 
dent, moody and ill-tempered and fre- 
quently depressed. She attempted on 
several occasions to commit suicide by 
cutting herself with knives and scissors. 
That, at least, was her explanation of 
the cuts, although her teachers believed 
she wounded herself to gain sympathy. 
The convent autr. vities shook their 
heads sadly when, at tae age of eighteen, 
Benita departed, announcing haughtily 
that she would make her fortune on the 
stage. 

After that, for three years she was 
just a short, rather plump and attractive 
girl who frequented theatrical booking 
agencies in our larger Eastern cities. 
There was little to distinguish her from 
her companions seeking work, except her 
light auburn hair which was heavy and 
bushy. Her eyes were gray, her com- 
plexion fair, her face full, and her talent 
for stage work as undistinguished as 
her appearance. 

She made several road tours with 
third-rate companies and played small- 
time vaudeville until 1912 when, in 
Charleston, South Carolina, she met 
John E. C. Bischoff. He is now—ironi- 
cally enough—business manager of the Federal Re- 
formatory at Lorton, Virginia, just outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C. They were married and went to live in 
Philadelphia, where they remained until 1921. One 
night, without any warning, Vivian took her little 
daughter who had been born in 1915 and came to New 
York, ‘where she started right in to give the night 
clubs a whirl. 

The going at the start was pretty hard. Vivian had 
no good connections, and you’d be surprised how 
necessary it is even in the underworld for a girl “to 
be in right.” Furthermore, she had no particular 
ability. She was just one of the girls who are ready 
for anything—and there are always so many of these 
in the streets about Times Square that it’s hard for 
one to stand out above the others. 

Some of our Broadway detectives who have been in 
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“I intend to go the 

limit,” she wrote 

her former hus- 
band. 


the White Light district for a score of years, say that 
when Vivian started in she was noted only for two 
qualities: She had a fondness for Harlem night-clubs, 
particularly when she had been drinking, and she 
seemed genuinely fond of her daughter, who was also 
named “Benita.” 


I. was early in 1923 that Vivian Gordon first passed 
through the hands of the police. Former Patrolman 
Andrew J. McLaughlin, then of the Vice Squad, 
arrested her in March on (Continued on page 72) 


THE TRAIL OF 600 CLUES 


T HisS—the first authentic inside story of the murder of exotic Vivian Gordon—was to have 
been written in full by a high official of New York’s police department, under his own 


name. 


As a matter of fact, part of it had been written. 

Then, because of the delay in putting on trial the two men accused of the Broadway 
moth’s strangling, this official asked to be excused temporarily from this authorship. He 
pointed out to us that, even if this material—disclosing a great many new facts—were not 
published before or during the trial, permitting the defense to use them to its advantage, 


there might be some leak in the composing or pressrooms of this publication. 


And, 


too, other probable disclosures hinge on this new information. : : 
Remember that when you read this magazine you read facts given by the highest sources 
—facts never before published—facts that are a real, authentic record for all criminologists. 
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Brown bros. 


A typical old-time newspaper city-room with work in full swing. 


HE RISKED ALL FOR THE THRILL! 


By CHARLES 


E has gone. Or, at any rate, all but passed off 
the lively, vivid newspaper stage where once 
he played its most romantic and brilliant réles— 
the star reporter. 

He would be as desirable as ever in an editorial 
room. But he is scarcely to be found in any of them 
any more. 

The newly created schools and colleges of journalism 
do not, it would appear, breed him, nor does the modern 
newspaper develop him. There are some of the Old 
Guard left. But few—very. The ranks have grown 
exceedingly thin. And no replacements in sight. 

The star reporter was a rare 
being. He was a ferret for facts 
and a poet for fancy—a de luxe 
combination for his craft. He 
could sit in the wild turmoil of 
a huge political convention, look 
into it with a cool, analytical eye 
and produce a crisp, colorful, 
historical classic of reporting 
before the roars around him sub- 
sided. Or he could step into a 
sordid police court and come out 
of it with a piece of literature. 

Aside from the versatility of 
his writing gift, the vital char- 
acteristic of the star reporter 
was his intense curiosity regard- 
ing human life. He scorned to view it from a club win- 
dow or a mount of philosophy or through a cold scien- 
tific lens. He wanted to be of it, with it, see and 
study it “close-up,” all phases of it, high, middle, and 
low. And then tell his fellow men about it accurately 
and picturesquely. And what made him a star reporter 
was that he always did—always delivered. Physical 
weariness following the gruelling pursuit for infor- 
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Is the Great Reporter- 
Detective Only a Memory? 
Where Are the Stars To- 
day? THe ILLUSTRATED DE- 
TECTIVE MAGAZINE Offers a 
. Prize of $1,000 for the Best 
Piece of Newspaper Detec- 
tive Work in 1931. Write 
the Editor for Details. 


SOMERVILLE 


mation amid disasters and vast public events, illness, 
personal worries and griefs couldn’t beat him down. 
He always “came through” and that brilliantly with 
his “yarn.” He played his health and safety recklessly 
in the high adventures his profession offered him. 

His country might come first but certainly his 
“sheet”, his “rag”, his paper came closely next in his 
devotion and loyalty. He’d risk his neck any time for 
it. No command could be too bizarre, no “stunt” too 
hazardous. He was underpaid, knew it, and didn’t 
care. He loved the game, loved the epithet of “Staff 
Man” that carried him into the acquaintance of states- 
men, kings, queens and princes, 
inventors, soldiers, general- 
issimos of industry, actors, 
artists, dramatists, poets, novel- 
ists, political bosses, cops, cab- 
bies, newsboys, adventuresses, 
the great beauties of his time, 
the great criminals of his era 
of both sexes. He loved the 
game, loved the thrill of looking 
with his own eyes on the won- 
ders of the earth—the magnifi- 
cent, the beautiful, the strange, 
the queer, the brilliant and the 
drab. That was his pay and 
he deemed it rich. Unless he 
moved onward to become a suc- 
cessful novelist or playwright, he invariably died poor, 
hands stainless of the thousands of dollars of bribe 
money that could countless times have been his for the 
contemptible taking. 

Every one of him I ever knew affected a tremendously 
cynical air. But what his editors knew and what he 
himself thoroughly well knew was that the diamond of 
his quality lay in that he (Continued on page 93) 


The IRON 
CZAR 


New Inside Details of 
the Great Piece of 
Newspaper Work That 
Helped to Trail Down 
the Man Who Defied 
an Entire City. Then 
for the First Time New 
Yorkers Learned the 
Power of the Under- 
world. 


By 
JIM ROBERTS 


ERMAN ROSENTHAL was murderéd at 2 a.m., 

July 12, 1912, on the sidewalk in front of the 

then Hotel Metropole, on the north side of 

Forty-third Street, a few coors east of Broad- 
way, in New York. 

Before the reverberating echoes of the half dozen 
shots that killed him had died down, four young men 
jumped into a grey touring car which was waiting for 
them across the street, headed east and ‘drove off to 
Sixth Avenue where they turned north and made their 
getaway unpursued. 

The plain facts in this murder case, that rocked 
New York,. were simple and easy to get at, but in this 
story I want to tell you the history of the little side- 
lights and links which were lost sight of at that time in 
the smashing fact that a mere police lieutenant had 
challenged the people of the City of New York by kill- 
ing a prospective Grand Jury witness eight hours 
before he was to take the witness stand. 


International 


Tron Man Becker, czar of the under- 
world of his day. 


As a reporter of that day I was assigned to this 
case, the ramifications of which echoed and re-echoed 
in the public mind for three years after those early 
morning shots rang out. 

The trails running from that sidewalk murder in 
New York’s White Light district eventually sent five 
men to the electric chair, one of whom was the police . 
Lieutenant Charles Becker; sent several minor police 
officers to Sing Sing and Blackwell’s Island; and 
tumbled four police inspectors out of the department. 

The involvement of the police in the case quickly be- 
came so paramount that within a few weeks of the 
murder the name of the victim was practically lost 
sight of, both by press and public, and the case was 
referred to simply as “the Becker case.” 

Rosenthal was a gambler, the shrewd, sharp type, the 
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FOUR r GUNMEN WHO PAID PENALTY FOR 


14 PAGE 


ROSENTHAL MURDER 


Eleoricy. 
seen 


The gunmen who with Lieutenant Becker went to the 
chair for the murder of Rosenthal. 


forerunner of the Rothsteins and their kind who were 
just beginning to take the place of the Canfields, the 
Reids, and those other old-time gambling gangs of 
New York. He represented the new democracy of the 
gambling business which had been in Canfield’s hands, 
the exclusive sport of the very wealthy. Rosenthal had 
graduated from the lower East Side “stuss and 
pinochle” rooms to the comparative elegance of loca- 
tions in the Roaring Forties, which were just then 
superseding the old Tenderloin District running from 
Twenty-third Street to about Thirty-ninth Street. 


AS a plain murder case, the killing of one gambler 
by four gunmen was of little consequence; but 
because of Rosenthal’s connections and especially be- 


-cause of his publicly announced intention to tell his- 


story to the Grand Jury at ten o’clock on the morning 
ot July 12th, his murder at two o’clock that morning 
took on all the aspect of a brazen challenge to the City 
Government. 


The usual simplicities of a murder story, “Who, How 
and Why,” could be quickly answered, but not all of 
them could be as quickly substantiated for prosecution. 

Who he was, I have described above. 

How he was killed is equally simple. He walked out 
of the café of the Metropole Hotel and as he stood on 
the sidewalk was quickly surrounded by four young 
gunmen, who in less than thirty seconds shot him down 
and drove away. 

Why he was killed, or rather the establishment of 
legal proof as to why he was killed, filled the headlines 
of New York for months thereafter. From that time 
on for three years, until the execution of Lieutenant 
Becker, this murder case and its ramifications, with its 
accusations and denials, was a constant source of 
argument and interest to the people of New York. 

Because of the extraordinarily fine reportorial work 
of Sam Small, then of the New York World, Rosenthal’s 
story was known and sworn to before he was killed. 
Small had induced him to make an affidavit covering 


Here for the First Time New York Became Acquainted 
with Hired Gunmen Who Had No Quarrel with Their 
Victim, But Killed for Pay and Worked Thoroughly. 


the story of his own experiences as an active 
promoter and proprietor of gambling houses, and 
this affidavit had been turned over to the district 
attorney, Charles J. Whitman. 

Whitman had checked the facts, had collected 
the necessary supplementary proof and was about 
to present the story to the Grand Jury on the 
morning of July 12th. 

It was, therefore, known to the authorities that 
police Lieutenant Becker was vastly involved in 
Rosenthal’s accusations, in fact the gambler’s 
story was that Becker was his silent partner. 

Becker was the head of a special squad work- 
ing from police headquarters, entirely inde- 
pendent of the inspectors and captains in the 
various police districts of the city. He was 
decidedly not involved in the so-called police 
“system.” But in spite of this, minor police 
officers hampered the inquiry in the Rosen- 
thal murder and fought in every possible 
insidious fashion to balk the inquiry 
which eventually exposed police graft on 
gambling running far beyond Becker’s 
“Jone wolf” activities. 

At the moment of the murder it 
was immediately noted that police, 
patrolmen or detectives were slow 
to arrive. It was a different story 
with the District Attorney. ` 

The first flash into the news- 
paper offices coming from the 
City News Association, car- 
ried the bare information: 

“MAN SHOT IN FRONT 
OF METROPOLE, 48RD 
STREET.” 

The second flash, a few 
moments later was: 

“FOUR GUNMEN 
ESCAPE IN GREY 
TOURING CAR.” 

The next one 
which came through 


within about ten 

minutes after the 

murder, read: 
“METROPOLE 


WAITER IDENTI- 
FIES MURDER 
ValiCe iM AS 
HERMAN ROSEN- 
THAL.” 

By that time the 
police were on the 
job and took Rosen- 
thal’s body to the 
West Forty-seventh 
Street Station. In 
the meantime the 
newspapers had 
telephoned the then 
District Attorney 
Whitman, and he 
had responded by jumping into his clothes and rushing 
to the police statign. 

From the moment of his arrival there, the strange 
battle of wits began. The battle where police took up 
the defense of a still unaccused cop against the on- 
slaughts of a district attorney set in his purpose of 
pinning the responsibility where it belonged. 

Rosenthal’s body was in the back room of the station 
house and Whitman took one glance to verify the identi- 

cation, then he went behind the desk and began to run 
over the items on the “Blotter,” the police name for the 
official record of events in a station house. 


{pee beginning of the solution of the Rosenthal 
murder started at that moment, and it started only 
because the prosecutor was so well versed in police 
routine that he was able to put his finger on the vital 
spot immediately. 


Bad Though “The 
Three Informers” Un- 
deniably Were, in This 
Case They Performed 
a Service to the City 
That No One Else 
Could. By That They 
Atoned in Part. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Becker at the time ‘of 
Becker’s trial. 


The blotter showed an entry after the note of 
Rosenthal’s body being brought to the station, in which 
the arresting officer was the lieutenant behind the desk, 
who had made the entry. The charge in this case, against 
a carpenter whose name I believe was Gregory, was 
“Disorderly Conduct.” That is the least and the most 
frequently preferred violation of law in police records. 
The point that struck Whitman immediately was the 
fact that the arrest on this particular charge had been 
made by the desk lieutenant and coming just on the heels 
of this important murder, it took on great significance. 

“What was this man doing?” the district attorney 
asked the desk lieutenant. 

“He was raising a disturbance here, Judge,” the 
lieutenant answered. 

“What kind of disturbance?” Whitman wanted to 
know. 

“Well, he was calling everybody liars and shouting 
around, something about a number. I couldn’t make 
him shut up so I had him put in a cell.” 

“I want to see him,” (Continued on page 60) 
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Pavoni Reached for His Gun. 


THE GIRL 
FRIEND 


“I been here since seven,” said Pa- 
voni, but they noticed he was sweating. 


Stormy’s Jumped Six Inches 


Tower Studios 


ICK PAVONT'S stall was a When Stormy Lake Broke with 


cafe he called Caesar’s Grill. 


Upstairs were a dozen pri- the Pavoni Gang, He Was Mark- 


vate dining rooms. Behind 


these rooms was Nick’s office, which ed for the Spot. But Stormy Had 


had a private stairway leading down 


were managed ton te stewards @ New Kind of Life Insurance. 


office downstairs. Nick’s office was 
for his private and most profitable 


business. It was also a meeting By ALLEN GLASSER 


place and council chamber for Nick’s 
mob. 
In his youth Pavoni had been a 
window washer. There was a certain organizing 
ability in the man, and he became a contractor with 
some dozen window washers in his employ. While 
poised on the sills of office windows, Pavoni’s eyes had 
many times rested on shiny, black, fat safes. Ideas 
came to Pavoni and in time he sold out his business. 
Pavoni was a rugged, powerful man. He had a very 
wide head with florid cheeks. His eyes were calm, 
almost gentle in their depth of brown. They were 
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partly screened by thick black eyebrows. He had a 
wide, thick-lipped mouth. He liked to grin, chiefly to 
fiash the gold front teeth of which he was very proud. 

He turned his brown eyes gently on “Stormy” Lake. 

“T sent Mario and Tony out to knock over some filling 
stations,” he said. ‘You got to keep these young ones 
working. Mario, he won’t be much good. But Tony 
is going to come up. I want you to watch him, Stormy. 
Next time we have something big, I think maybe you 


“Stormy! For God’s Sake! Give a Fellow a Break” 


can take him along. That boy is made 
for better things than filling stations, re- 
member that. Next time you crack a box, 
I think you take him, eh? Take him for 
target. He’s not afraid to use a gun, but 
he’s no fool. That’s the trouble. They 
either turn yellow in a pinch, or they go 
killing a lot of people and get the whole 
town turned upside down” z 

Stormy Lake flipped a cigarette into a 
cuspidor. His blue eyes were suddenly 
strained. He started to speak, but Nick 
Pavoni cut him off. 

“Red has found us a box. I tell you 
there’s another good one—xed. That boy 
hustles, and he’s in the know. It is at 
the Murdock Mills. They pay off on 
Saturday, but draw the cash Friday 
afternoon. It is at the mill office all 
Friday night. There is a watchman. 
Johnny and Angelo will take care of him. 
Tony will go with you and stay outside. 
Phil will drive. You can make the safe 
very easy; it is a Reliance... .” 

“T can’t, Nick! That’s why I wanted to 
Bee VOU a, 

“You can’t!” Pavoni leaned far back 
to laugh. “You’re the quiet one, Stormy, 


He wasted no more time, but 
pressed the crisp bills on her. 


Would You Take$30,000to Betray the Man Y ou Loved? 


“A fine break those hyenas of 
yours gave me! Sit down!” 


the modest one. That’s why I like you. There’s no 
A ena 

“But I can’t, Nick. I mean it. I’m through—quit- 
ting!” Al 5 

“What!” Nick struck his hands to his thighs. He 
said in almost a whisper: “You do what?” 

“Im going to quit. Getting married, Nick. Going 
into business on the legit.” 


Nick laughed jovially. “Oh, is that it? Well, 
Stormy, that’s O. K. What kind of business?” 

“Pm buying a garage. Good stand.” 

“That’s fine. You’re the wise one, Stormy. A 


garage—that will give you a front, a stall. And besides 
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it wil! be useful. If she is O. K., getting 
married is not so bad. You know better 
than to blab.” s j 

“You don’t get me, Nick. This isn’t a front. I’m 
quitting. Cutting the whole business out. The garage 
will be on the up-and-up. The girl won’t stand for me 
being on the hook. You'll have to get somebody else.” 

Those gentle brown eyes clouded, then glowed with 
a sullen fire. 

“Are you crazy? Do you know what you say? Gees, 
do you think being in a mob is like jerking soda water 
or slinging hash, that you can go to the boss and say, 
‘Get somebody else, I’m through’? What the hell are 
you trying to put over, Stormy? Is this some double- 
cross?” Pavoni kicked his (Continued on page TA) 


Help Us Find 
Judge Crater 


We have:reason to believe 
this missing justice is alive. 
We ask every one of our 
readers to be on the lookout 
for him. If you see or hear 
of him, telegraph or write us. 

Particularly this case 
should be of interest to news- 
papermen. This magazine is 
offering $1,000 for the best 
piece of newspaper-detective 
work in 1931. Write us if 
you find any clues, and we 
will submit them, under your 
name, to the New York po- 
lice department. Possibly 
you can win our prize in ad- 
dition to the city’s reward. 


International 


Joseph Force Crater 


$5,000 REWARD 
For This Man 


N the night of August 6, 1930, Judge Joseph 

Force Crater of the Supreme Court of New 

York State, dined at Haas’ Restaurant in New 

York City. There he talked with some friends, 
and sat at a table with a chorus girl acquaintance. 
Following his dinner he left the restaurant, bidding all 
a jovial good-night. 

Stepping out into the street, Judge Crater disap- 
peared. From that hour to the present time no one 
has been found who has seen him. He vanished as 
completely as if he had stepped into a cloak of invisi- 
bility, although his apparent exit from the world -he 
knew and which had known him, did not come to public 
notice until the middle of the following month. 

His unexplained absence was then reported in the 
press of the nation. Coming at a time when a search- 
ing investigation was being made into the widespread 
sale of magistrates’ offices and judgeships, Judge 
Crater’s disappearance 
created a sensation. 
The judges acknowl- 
edged close connection 


You Can't Miss Him 


with the filing of a complaint with Governor Roosevelt 
that some Supreme Court judges had paid large sums 
for their appointments; a complaint which undoubtedly 
had its genesis in the investigation then under way, into 
charges of bribery and purchased positions in the New 
York magistrates’ courts. When he left human haunts, 
Judge Crater supposedly carried with him cash amount- 
ing to $5,150; and it was reported that he was facing a 
breach of promise suit. 

Weeks passed, and detectives searched. They fol- 
lowed all clues; they went to Havana where Judge 
Crater was reported to have been seen in mid-August; 
they traveled to Nova Scotia; into most of the states of 
this country, but always on a blind lead. 

Has the chase been abandoned? Is Judge Crater con- 
sidered to be dead by the official mind? Was he mur- 
dered because he knew too much? Did he vanish 
voluntarily because he feared an investigation into his 
own official life? Was hea 
victim in a love triangle? 

Perhaps some alert 
reader of this magazine 
has seen him somewhere. 


with Tammany Hall 
added to the public com- 
motion. 

An official investiga- 
tion into this strange 
disappearance was or- 
dered as soon as Mrs. 
Crater had asked police 
aid in locating her hus- 
band. The City of New 
York offered $5,000 re- 
ward for information 
leading to his discovery. 

It was. revealed that 
Judge Crater had sub- 
stantial accounts in three 
different New York 
banks. His disappear- 
ance closely coincided 


Judge Crater’s complexion is medium dark. 
Eyes, brown; hair, grey-brown, thick on top 
and worn parted in the middle. 

Index finger of right hand somewhat muti- 
lated. Hat and head unusually small for his 
height and weight. Generally wore a gay tie 
and colored shirts. 


He carried a pocket comb and was always 
particular about the appearance of his hair. 


On his right arm was an old tattoo mark, 
probably college numerals. 


Usually wore stiff high collar. Hat, rakish. 
Tortoise shell glasses for reading. 


He may be walking the 
streets of almost any 
city or town today, as 
yet unrecognized. To 
knew him when you see 
him will not only mean 
solving the greatest dis- 
appearance mystery in 
years, but also put you 
in a position to claim the 
reward which has been 
offered. Study the stran- 
gers in your community 
who have moved in dur- 


ing the past twelve 
months. One of them 
may be Judge Joseph 


Force Crater! 
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Can a Dead Man Return to Barth? 


SCIENCE... 


INGERPRINT, 


An enlarged reproduction of the 
ghost thumb-print. 


PROBING into the vast Unknown, searcring through 
mystic by-ways, appointing rendezvous with ghosts, 
reducing a telepathy to known phenomena, planning 
and devising the most extraordinary experiments ever 
known to Man, Science, the greatest of all detectives, 
has at last conducted a test under the most critical con- 
ditions ever imposed—and, unless Science itself has 
been at fault, has the proof that there is life after 
death. 

Science does not say there is proof of life after death. 
It does say, at last, that it seems to have exhausted 
every possible precaution against trickery, deliberate 
or otherwise; that it has performed what is, so far, the 
perfect experiment—and then it asks itself this ques- 
tion: 

* See page 122 for brief biography of the writer 
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Neither the Medium Nor Any 
One in the Room Could Have 
Made the Thumb-prints. No 
Other Finger-print Anywhere 
on Record Revealed a Dupli- 
cate, Until the Prints of Mar- 
gery’s Brother, Who Had Died 
Twenty Years Before, Were 
Discovered on His Razor. 


By 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON = 


Author of “The Story of Psychic Science,” etc. 


“If there is no such thing as life after death—no 
such thing as ghosts—who made Walter’s innumerable 
thumb-prints—and how were they made?” 

Read Mr. Carrington’s amazing article and see if you 
can find a flaw in the conditions of the test. 

THE EDITOR. 


method of identification we have?” you would un- 
doubtedly say, “A thumb-print.” 

And soit is. Every expert in the police depart- 
ment will tell you that it is a virtual impossibility for 
any two persons in the. world to have exactly the same 
print; and so sure of this are they that there is not the 
slightest hesitation in convicting a man on the evidence 
of his thumb-print alone. 

Now let me tell you something astounding. Psychic 
students have lately obtained thumb-prints on wax of a 
man who has been dead for some years, which are iden- 
tical with that man’s thumb-print, when living! Has 
he indeed reached over from the Great Beyond and im- 
pressed this plastic substance, as an absolute proof of 


I: some one were to ask you: “What is the surest 


. his survival and personal identity? 


Here are the facts: These prints have been obtained 
through the mediumship of “Margery,” the celebrated 
psychic of Boston. . Extraordinary manifestations have 
been going on in her presence for nearly ten years. 
They are still going on, and becoming more marvelous 


& Dr. Crandon 

The teleplasmic left hand of Walter 

appears in a fog of supernormal light. 

Only a quartz-lens camera revealed it. 
Another lens failed to register it. 


every year to those who observe them 

Voices resound in the air; lights flash up 
from nowhere; clocks stop and phonographs 
start with no one touching them; furniture is 
upset; bells in wooden boxes are rung—it al 
reads like a chapter out of the “Arabian 
Nights.” Yet these things have happened in 
the presence of skeptical scientists, who have 
employed every device they can think of for 
checking them off and verifying their reality. 
And of all these strange occurrences, the most 
miraculous have been the thumb-prints ob- 
tained in wax, while both hands of the 
medium have been securely fastened and held. 
The impressions obtained are not at all like 
the thumb-prints of the medium; Margery. 

“Do I sleep, do I dream, or are spirits 
about?” We may well ask ourselves that question, and 
we may. be sure that the scientific men present were 
neither sleeping nor dreaming. Whether or not these 
impressions were produced by “spirits” remains for the 
future to decide. Certain it is that they cannot be ac- 
counted for by any “natural” means. We are in a Land 
of Mystery. 

The wax on which these impressions are made is 


How Else Can These Phe 


nomena Be Explained? 
_ > Every Scientific Precau- 
tion Was Taken to Guar- 
antee That the Medium 
Didn’t Escape Her Bind- 
ings. Yet a Voice Spoke 
and the Wax Took the 
Ghostly Impression! 


Margery, the famous medium, who has 
baffled countless scientists with the phe 
nomena she seems to attract. 
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Has the Existence of “‘Spirits’’ Been Proved by Margery? 


Says Dr. Tillyard: “My Ob- 
ject Is to Record Scientifically 
That These Extraordinary 
Phenomena Do Occur, That 
They Are Part of the Phe- 
nomena of Nature.” 


known as “kerr.” It is used by dentists for taking im- 
pressions of the mouth and teeth, and has been found 
very suitable for this purpose, for the reason that it 
becomes soft quickly, when placed in hot water, and 
hard again when immersed in water that is cold. Small 
slabs or tablets of this wax are prepared by the investi- 
gator before the sitting, at home. He identifies them 
by means of various secret marks, so that he may be 
sure to know them again. In this way he is certain 
that his tablets and no others are used during the 
seance, for he can identify them afterward, by reason 
of the marks. 

These wax tablets are then carefully wrapped up and 
taken to the seance. They are hard, and easy to carry. 
No print can be made upon them when they remain in 
this hardened condition. i 

The sitting may take place anywhere. Margery smil- 
ingly submits herself to a thorough search by the ladies 
of the party, divesting herself of her clothing for the 
purpose. Frequently, this has been undertaken by a 
trained nurse, and we may be sure the search in that 
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Walter’s hand is being shaken in congratulation by Dr. 


Richardson. 


case has been thorough. Often she sits clad merely in a 
bathrobe and slippers. These searchings have never 
revealed anything beyond—Margery herself! 

Now she is led into the seance room, is seated in an 
examined wooden chair, and her hands and feet are 
securely lashed to it by means of surgeon’s sticky tape. 
Any one who has applied this to his own skin will know 
what a difficult and painful operation it is to get it off. 
This tape is tightly fastened round the wrists and 
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(Below, right) A scientific air bell-box, 
fully enclosed. The bell was rung repeatedly by Walter. 
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Alleged spirit writing left 
by Walter. The first eight 
lines are from the writ- 
ings of Confucius. The 
last line reads: “I am not 
dead. Confucius” 


ankles, and secured to the 
arms and legs of the chair. 
Markings are then made, 
by means of a blue pencil, 
across the tapes and onto 
the flesh of the medium. 
This is done in order to 
guard against any possible 
trickery—for even if the 
medium succeeded in get- 
ting her hands and feet 
out of the tapings, and 
again replacing them, the 
tell-tale markings would 
no longer coincide, and it 
would be seen at once that 
the tapes had been tam- 
pered with. But they are 
always the same at the end 
(Continued on page 105) 


I WAS TRIED 
TWICE 
FOR MY LIFE 


They Can't 
Make A 


COWARD 
Out of Me! 


Concluding 


DR. CLARK HYDE’S 
OWN STORY 


The judge’s order 
forbade him ever to 
see or to communi» 
cate with his wife. 


As told by GEORGE CREEL 


TEE state tried Dr. Hyde for the 

murders of Colonel Thomas H. 
Swope, James Moss Hunton, and 
Chrisman Swope, and with having 
attempted the deaths of Mrs. Hyde’s 
four sisters, co-heirs of Colonel 
Swope’s great fortune. Found 
guilty and condemned to life im- 
prisonment, he appealed the case, 
and the Supreme Court of Missouri 
declared him the tragic victim of an 
organized hate. The opinion flayed 


the prosecution, and after three subsequent trials, Dr. 
Hyde was released, an innocent man in the eyes of the 
law. But he was to learn that his release did not 
return him to his old standing in society, although the 


law had not found him guilty. 


All That Dr. Hyde Suf- 
fered During His Trials 
Was as Nothing to the 
Years of Heartbreak That 
Followed His Acquittal. 
He Who Had Been in Hell 
Was Forced to Plumb 
New and Deeper Hells. 


all that Dr. Clark Hyde suffered 

while undergoing trial as a 

fiendish poisoner—the pain, the 
shame, public hate, and the shadow 
of the gallows—was as nothing com- 
pared with the years of heartbreak 
that followed his acquittal. He who 
had been in hell for so long a time 
was forced to plumb new and deeper 
hells by the mean fears of his fel- 
low men. 


| Rotax as it may seem, 


I visited him in December for old _friendship’s 
sake, seeing him for the first time since what was sup- 
posed to be his vindication. Had he remained in prison, 
locked in some dungeon away from the sun and air, 


the years could not have treated him more savagely. 
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And Now His Family Was Gone! “I Am Instructed by Dr. 
Hyde,” Said His Attorney— 


Snow white hair thatched a face scored with lines that 
leoked to have been gouged out by some jagged flint, 
and the bright blue eyes, from the very fixity of their 
courage, were weary eyes, unutterably sad for all their 
challenge. 

We talked for hours, and as the floodgates of his 
heart opened wide, he told of the loss of wife and 
children, of false friends and malignant enemies, of 
ostracism and shattered hopes, of loneliness and strug- 
gle, yet never once, in all the swift stream of his speech, 
was there a note of hate or bitterness. Strange indeed, 
for if ever one had the right to curse God and man, 
that one is Dr. B. Clark Hyde. 

Much of the tragedy lay in its unexpectedness. In 
April of 1917, when the state abandoned its prosecu- 
tion, and the law confessed his innocence, Clark Hyde 
faced the future in joy and confidence. No doubt 


marred his happiness; no foreboding chilled the iron 
courage that had sustained him throughout his terrible 
ordeal. At his side stood the wife who had broken with 
mother, brothers and sisters out of her love for him, 
her faith in him; and two children, a boy and a girl, 
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who had come to take the place of the little one who 

died at birth, in 1910. 

He was only forty-five, strong, resolute and still 
possessed of the splendid abilities and dynamic energy 
that had carried him to the forefront of his profession. 
And what more natural for him to assume than that 
society, having whipped him with thorns, would rejoice 
at the opportunity to atone for the cruel injustice that 
had brought him so close to a shameful end on the 
scaffold. What he did not count upon was the moral 
cowardice that squirms in the mud at the bottom of 
human character. 

At the time of his arrest and arraignment in 1910, 
Clark Hyde had been the examining physician for two 
life insurance companies, and while these posts had 
not been of any large importance in his days of pride, 
he now turned to them as a quick and necessary source 
of income. On presenting himself at the offices, how- 
ever, he met with embarrassed attempts at evasion, 
and on pressing the matter, learned that the executives 
were of the opinion that his retention would “hurt 
business.” It was not that they doubted his innocence, 

they assured him glibly but simply that the 
notoriety of his case made further employment 
unwise. 

When the Swopes branded him as a poisoner, 
Dr. Hyde had also been on the staff of two 
principal hospitals, and in the absence of 

any formal notification of discharge, he 
assumed that the places were still open to 

him. The hospital authorities, however, 
received him as had the insurance com- 

panies. They, too, were full of con- 
gratulations on his acquittal, and 
voluble in assurances that they had 
never believed in his guilt, but in 
the matter of any further connec- 
tion with their institutions, they 
felt that his association might 

“prove detrimental.” 

When the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, of which he 
had been an honored mem- 

ber, ignored his existence, 
and when other societies 

dropped him from their 
mailing lists, Dr. Hyde 
began to see what he was 
up against. He saw it 
still more plainly when 


What wonder that 
the unhappy woman 
gave up the fight, 
surrendered at last 
to melancholia? 


“ Neither to Dispute Nor Deny. Whatever She Wishes Is His 
Wish. His Lips Are Closed.” 


men who called themselves friends came to him with 
the advice that he go to some foreign country and start 
life over again under a new name. But there was 
fighting blood in Clark Hyde—blood of Edward Hyde, 
first earl of Clarendon, and blood of General George 
Rogers Clark—and the suggestion that he turn tail 
and run fired him to battle pitch. 

“No,” he cried. “They may starve me, they may kill 
me, but by the living God, they can’t make a coward 
out of me. After fighting for seven years to prove my 
innocence, am I now to confess guilt by sneaking off 
to some hiding hole?” 

Jaws squared, he opened an ofñce and set grimly to 
work to regain the profitable practice he had enjoyed 
before the charge of poisoning was brought against 
him. At the very outset, however, he was struck down 
by the action of his own profession. A Library So- 
ciety had been recently formed by certain physicians 
—more of a social body than official—and Dr. Hyde 
was invited to join. He had no need of it and even 
the small annual dues were more than he could afford, 
but he leaped at the invitation, seeing in it the hand 
of fellowship and affection. His name went to a vote 
and was blackballed. 

For once his iron control broke down and out of his 
rage and hurt he wrote a letter to the president, charg- 
ing that the action had been due to the enmity of 
members who had been on the pay roll of the prosecu- 
tion throughout the trials, and who sought his con- 
tinued disgrace in order to justify their acceptance of 
blood money. An angry letter, indiscreet in every line, 
and the Jackson Medical Society, obtaining it, straight- 
way accused Dr. Hyde of “unbecoming conduct,” and 
moved for his expulsion. 

There was a vote of the full membership, and when 
a majority refused to uphold the charges, the matter 
was carried to the State Medical Society, and this body, 
by an absolutely arbitrary exercise of power, ignored 
the vote and ordered Dr. Hyde’s expulsion. Now came 
a complicated series of court proceedings. -A circuit 
court judge denied his petition for a mandamus, the 
Court of Appeals overruled the circuit judge, and the 
Supreme. Court overruled the Court of Appeals. 

“Had my client been any other man,” his attorney 
told him, “I would have won. But the prejudice against 
you is so great that I doubt if you could recover on a 
promissory note past due and unpaid.” 

Whichever way the marked man turned, he found 
advancement blocked. It was not so much that people 
were hostile as that they were afraid. He was the 
“notorious Doctor Hyde,” and 
what did it matter that the 
notoriety had not been of his 
seeking, and that a high court 
had found him the victim of 
persecution? The brave thing 
was to take him by the hand; 
the easiest thing to avoid him, 
and so it was that he found him- 
self imprisoned by a wall of 


ostracism as high as that of any jailyard. And in the 
hour when his dauntless spirit flagged a terrible and 
unexpected blow struck him down. His wife sued him 
for a divorce. 

Mrs. Hyde, even more confidently than her husband, 
had counted upon his acquittal to work a change in 
public opinion, believing implicitly that he would be 
restored to his former high standing without question. 
The action of the insurance companies, the Sons of the 
Revolution and the hospitals, followed by his expulsion 
from the Jackson County Medical Society, were cruel 
disappointments, and as the months went by without 
any lessening of the organized avoidance, a profound 
despair possessed her. 

Back of this breakdown of spirit were many physical 
and psychic shocks, each one more violent than the 
other in its attack upon the seat of reason. The ghastly 
charges leveled against her husband; the break with 
her family; the three terrible trials; the death of her 
five-hour-old boy in 1910; her own long convalescence, 
with its overhanging fear of cancer; the anguish of 
soul to find that Dr. Hyde’s (Continued on page 110) 


Was It Mr. Bellotti of Was It His Corpse 
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The car shot over the hill at breakneck speed and as they fled the gangsters shot at their pursuers. 


OLIVER SPOT TS, 


THE HECKBY HILL 
MURDER 


HE Heckby Hill murder was one of the most 

astonishing cases ever investigated by Oliver 

Spotts, the Near-Detective of Mud Cove, Long 

Island. It was a brazen affair for it was com- 
mitted in full view of fifty-six detectives, one half of 
the police force of Mud Cove, and Emmaline, the col- 
ored cook of Old Cap Cuff’s College for Detectives. In 
full view of all these people Antonio Bellotti was shot 
to death. 

On Friday, June 18th, Old Cap Cuff’s College for 
Detectives was to hold its Annual Picnic and Games. 
The spot chosen was Heckby Hill, a fine grassy knoll 
just outside the village of Mud Cove. At eight o’clock 
in the morning, the day being perfect, Old Cap Cuff 
lined up his forty-nine student detectives, his six pro- 
fessors, and Emmaline the colored cook, and the pro- 
cession started for Heckby Hill, marching two by two. 
At the head of the procession was Ethelbert Scummins, 
playing “Sweet Adeline” on his saxophone. He was not 
playing it very well. 

On reaching Heckby Hill the procession entered a 
gate, marched to the top of the hill, broke ranks, and 
deposited its luncheon baskets on the ground. It was 
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then that—with a loud popping noise—one half the 
Mud Cove police force, with Chief of Police Jed Hullins 
at their head, arrived on motorcycles. They were the 
invited guests. 

Immediately below the hill and across the road was 
a small house. It was close to the road and in full 
view of all the picnic party. Old Cap Cuff had just 
cleared his throat to make a welcoming speech when 
an automobile was seen coming from the direction of 
Mud Cove at seventy miles an hour. It was an open 
car and in it were four men. 

“By hecky, boys,” exclaimed Chief Hullins, swing- 
ing one leg over his motorcycle, “them fellers is break- 
ing the speed law and they don’t dast do it!” 

“Maybe they’re fetching our ice cream,” said Old 
Cap Cuff, but at that instant the car stopped suddenly 
in front of the house across the road. The man sit- 
ting beside the driver jumped down. He had a rifle 
in his hand and- he ran to the low wide window of the 
house and peered in. He evidently saw what he hoped 
to see, for he raised the rifle, took careful aim and 
fired, shattering the window pane. He then looked 
through the broken pane to see that he had accom- 
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Climbed Through Oliver Spotts’s Window? 


Se wy 2 


Grimly Chief Hullins and his men followed, firing at the tires of the gangsters’ car. 


NEAR-DETECTIVE 


By 
ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 


plished his deadly purpose, jumped into the car, and 
the car shot on over the brow of the hill at terrific speed. 

“By hecky, murder’s been done!” cried Chief Hullins, 
straddling his motorcycle and he and his men were 
instantly in pursuit of the murder car. Old Cap Cuff 
and his six professors and the forty-nine detective 
students rushed down the hill and across the road. 
Emmaline, after one glance, continued to unpack the 
luncheon baskets, because the murder was none of her 
business. 

In the house Old Cap Cuff held back his fifty-five 
assistants and walked to where the dead man lay on 
a couch. 

“Antonio Bellotti!” he exclaimed. “He will never 
act again. He is as dead as the dickens!” 
` It was known in Mud Cove that Antonio Bellotti 
had been living in that house. He was a recluse from 
the world that had once worshiped him as the hand- 
somest and most daring of motion-picture actors. For 
a few years he had combined the charm of a Valentino 
with the splendid vigor of a Fairbanks, but he had 
dropped out of the pictures suddenly. There had been 


Drawings by 
Rodney M. de Sarro 


a rumor that clever rum-runners had induced him to 
put his money in a huge rum-running scheme and that 
the ring-leader had been Black Mike Caso. Old Cap 
Cuff recognized the dead man as Antonio Bellotti, hav- 
ing often seen him on the screen in the old days. 

In less than half an hour Chief Jed Hullins and his 
men returned on their motorcycles. The picnic party 
had returned to the hill top and Chief Hullins inter- 
rupted their planning for the capture of the murderers. 

“Gents and all,” he said, “you won’t have to catch 
the murderers, because there ain’t any. Not now, there 
ain’t.” 

Chief Hullins and his men had pursued the murder 
car, firing at its tires as they neared it, while the 
gangsters shot at their pursuers but, near Grayston, 
the murder car skidded in rounding a curve, and dashed 
into a tree and was instantly demolished. The four 
occupants of the car met instant death—not one escaped 
—and papers found on them proved they were Black 
Mike Caso and the three members of the Caso gang. 

“And it was Tony Bellotti they killed, was it?” Chief 
Hullins asked. “Well, I’d like to stay for the picnic but 
murders make work, Cap. I’ve got to get back to 
town and fix up five funerals and one thing and an- 
other. Excuse me, will you, Cap?” 

Old Cap Cuff excused him, telling him to come 
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The 


He raised the rifle, took careful aim, and fired. 


back for some ice cream if he could. Preparations 
were then made for the running and jumping contests, 
and so on, but before they began Old Cap Cuff made 
a short speech. 

“And so, you see, gents,” he said in closing, “every 
murder ain’t a mystery. This here one was a dead 
open-and-shut case, and there’s no job for a detective 
in it. Unless,” he added with a grin, “some poor sap 
like Oliver Spotts thinks there is. He is liable to 
think there is a mystery in most anything.” 

At this the whole company laughed—except Emmaline 
and Ethelbert Scummins—and began the day’s sports. 

The reason Oliver Spotts had not attended the picnic 
was because the clam business seemed to have taken 
quite a boom and he had spent most of the day digging 
clams. Although now he possessed a diploma to prove 
that he was a near-graduate of the Old Cap Cuff Col- 
lege for Detectives and that he was thus entitled to 
do business as a near-detective, business in the detec- 
tive line had been so slack that he had to continue 
as a clam-digger. 

Thus Oliver Spotts missed the picnic but that night 
Ethelbert Scummins, who was studying to be a Watson 
—or detective’s helper—told Mr. Spotts all about the 
Heckby Hill murder. It was nearly midnight when 
Mr. Scummins finished and Oliver’s sister Lotta was 
long since in bed. The bantam-like little near-detective 
and his third-grade Watson were in Mr. Spotts’ bedroom 
at the rear of the house-boat, talking in subdued tones, 
and when Mr. Scummins tooted his saxophone he did so 
very gently. 

“Its almost plenty of enough to make a detective 
sick and ill, Ethelbert,” said Mr. Spotts sadly. “When 
the only murder in Mud Cove comes in a long time, it 
don’t amount to less than nothing, or not even that 
much. Pd almost as lief have folks die in their beds 
as be murdered, if they don’t have no mystery into it.” 
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Problem Was Not ‘‘Find the Murderer’’— 


“It wasn’t Mr. Bellotti’s fault,” 


said Mr. Scummins. “Don’t blame 


him—he didn’t have any say about 
it, Ollie.” 

“A murder ought to be an interest- 
ing murder, or what’s the use hav- 
ing one?” complained Mr. Spotts. 
“It ought to give a detective a chance 
to detect something. I’d as lief Mr. 
Bellotti wasn’t dead at all, almost. 
A lot of gangsters—what’s that?” 

The sound that interrupted Mr. 
Spotts was a scratching noise on the 
window screen behind the bed on 
which Mr. Scummins lay indolently, 
and the near-detective’s third-grade 
Watson rolled over and put his face 
close to the screen to look out. To 
his surprise he saw a face close 
against the screen on the other side 
of it. 

“Tsst! Tsst!” the stranger hissed. 
“Are you Oliver Spotts?” 

To be able to stand where he was 
and look into the room the man out- 
side had to be daring and agile. The 
house-boat was not afloat and was 
not meant to be afloat. Its nose was 
against Harbor Road, and its stern 
had been supported high above the 
bay by criss-crossed timbers. It was 
now high tide and at high tide the 
lower timbers were under water and 
could be reached only in a boat. The 
timbers were slippery with slime. 
To reach the window the man must 
have come in a boat and climbed the 
slippery timbers. 

“No,” whispered Mr. Scummins in reply to the man’s 
question, “I’m not Spotts, but he’s here,” and he whis- 
pered to Mr. Spotts: “Olly, there’s a man here wants 
to see you.” 

Thus notified Mr. Spotts crawled across the bed 
on his hands and knees, and he too looked out. He 
could not see much because of the darkness outside 
and the mesh of the. screen. 

“How do you do?” he whispered. “What do you 


Behind Mrs. Hoffburger waddled Oscar, her duck. 


It Was—‘Was the Live Man the Dead Man?” 


“What I'd like to know is—am I dead 
or aint 1?” 


want to see me about—detecting or clams?” 

“I want to see you alone,” said the strange visitor. 
“It is a detective matter.” 

“This here man that is into the room with me,” 
said Mr. Spotts, “is my Watson and I don’t do no de- 
tecting jobs without he is onto the same case upon 
which I am. You can trust him entirely total. He is 
as secret as the tomb—two tombs.” 

“In that case,” said the man, “I don’t mind his being 
present. How do I get in?” 

Mr. Spotts removed the screen. The. window was 
small but with the help of Mr. Scummins he pulled 
the stranger through the window onto the bed, and 
when the visitor had turned over face upward Mr. 
Spotts uttered a cry of surprise. = 

“My!” he cried. “It’s Mr. Antonio Bellotti. I 
thought you was dead—ain’t you?” The man sat up. 

“Now, that,” said the man, “is just what I’d like 
to know. That’s-what I’d like to have you tell me— 
am I dead, or ain’t 1?” 

“Tf you’re Mr. Antonio Bellotti,” said Mr. Spotts, 


“you’re dead—you was fatally shot to death this morn- 
ing by a rifle bullet through the heart, and no mistake.” 

“I saw you,’ said Ethelbert Scummins, “and Mr. 
Spotts is right.” 

“Tf I am Antonio Bellotti, yes!” said the man. “PI 
admit that if I am Antonio Bellotti I am dead. And I 
won’t complain, either. But am I Antonio Bellotti? 
Tell me that, will you?” 

In talking the three had raised their voices, and 
now Lotta Spotts, in the next room, awakened. 

“Oliver!” she called sharply. “Who is that man 
you’ve got in there?” 

“We don’t know yet whether it’s Mr. Bellotti or his 
corpse,” Oliver answered. ‘“We’re just talking it over.” 

“Well, corpse or not,” said Miss Spotts, “tell him not 
to talk so loud; I want to get my sleep.” 

“You _shouldn’t have told her anything,” said the 
man. “I came to you in secrecy. A man don’t want to 
have everybody know that he don’t know whether he is 
dead or not. Now this is the case—if you’ll take it——_” 

“Well, I don’t know——” (Continued on page 118) 
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‘THE 


On That Ominous Midnight 
When the Strange, Beauti- 
ful Young Woman Came to 
His Door Stanley Had 
Never Heard of the Scarlet 
Fan. And Tragedy Came 
Almost with Its First Men- 
tion... Tragedy and Mys- 
tery, So Sinister, So Terri- 
fying as to Seem Beyond 
Realms of Possibility! 


By 
H. L. GATES 


the unseeing gaze of a man who was ab- 

sorbed in thought. Suddenly he wheeled, 

as if a sound or a presence within his 
room had startled him. 

“Eh! Who—what. ue 

There was nothing. He had switched on the 
brilliance of a full flood of lights. The room was 
opulent, lined with bookcases. Spacious chairs 
invited to languorous lounging. A bronze Bud- 
dha enthroned on a mosaic table lent an Oriental 
atmosphere which was emphasized by a rare 
Persian carpet and, here and there, ivory statu- 
ettes of Hindu goddesses. But nowhere were 
there shadows that might afford a refuge for a 
lurking intruder. 

With a gesture of anger at himself Stanley 
brought out a lacquered case and held a flare to 
the tip of a cigarette. He realized, with a shock, 
that the hand that held the flame was trembling. 
He muttered a curse upon his nervousness and struck 
a small Japanese gong that stood on the table near his 
writing pad. 

To the servant who appeared, he spoke sharply. Tose et nies 

“Was there anything tonight, Walker?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

When Stanley turned away the servant would have Walker was plainly disturbed by his master’s un- 
gone. His master recalled him. “Just a minute, usual manner. He had seldom seen him in such a state 
Walker. I’ve had on my mind for some time a thing or of suppressed nervousness. He answered hesitantly. 
two I wanted to say to you. Have you ever wondered “I could not ask you, sir, since you did not see fit to 
what I was doing during the two years we spent in inform me. But I confess that I have been curious, and 
Egypt and India?” I’ve drawn my own conclusions.” 


Ries STANLEY’S eyes were fixed in 


What Was the Secret of the Crimson DeathP Read One of the Most 


Breathless Mystery Novels of the Year by a Master of Detective Fiction! 
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CARLET_ 


Kan 


At First Glance the Room 
Seemed Empty, and Then He 
Heard the Escape of a Faintly 
Fluttering Breath. On the 
Floor in a Pathetically Tor- 
tured Heap Was a Still Form. 


“Of course!” Stanley snapped. “Well, I shall tell 
you a bit tonight. It will exceed even your own con- 
clusions. We haven’t been wasting our time, Walker, 
on any commonplace mission. We’ve been on the trail 
of a Terror! A Terror that is reaching its unseen claw 
to grasp at the very foundations of human peace and 
security. An ungodly power that will stop at nothing. 
Nothing, my man! Murder is the least of its tools.” 

The servant’s breath quickened and his eyes shone. 
“I knew it was something of the kind, sir. I couldn’t 
help overhearing some things and seeing others. And 


Beginning the Thrilling Novel of the 
Girl Who Dared Its Fatal Kiss 


you've been in peril so frequently. I remember that 
time in Singapore—but, excuse me, sir. It’s not my 
place to be remembering. May I inquire if we—I mean 
to say, sir, have you found it, the Terror you speak of?” 

While the servant had prattled on Stanley had begun 
to pace the room with long, irregular strides. He 
whirled to frighten the other man with clenched, quiv- 
ering fists and thin drawn lips. His voice was almost a 
ery. “God help me, I haven’t! And now I am afraid. 
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Do you hear, Walker? Afraid! That it may get me, 
instead.” 

Walker spread protesting palms and took a step 
toward his master. “Oh, I hope not, sir. You should 
take precautions a i 


Stanley abruptly silenced his servaht with an arbi-§ 


trary gesture. 

“Never mind the out- 
burst, Walker. I’m a bit 
unstrung. It isn’t for 
myself I am afraid, but 
I’m afraid to fail because 
of others. If anything 
should happen to me at 
any time I want you to 
hold your head. No mat- 
ter what it is, even 
death n 

Walker gasped. Stan- 
ley nodded. “It may even 
come to that. If it does, 
there is but one man with 
whom I wish you to com- 
municate. As soon as 
you can, before any one 
else. That man is Fenner 
Crosby, Miss Helen’s 
father. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Quite, sir. Miss Hel- 
en’s father. I think I un- 
derstand very well.” 

A quality in the ser- 
vant’s agreement caused 
Stanley -to smile with a 
bit of irony at his lips. 
“No, Walker! Not be- 
cause he happens to be 
the father of a young 
lady in whom I am much 
interested, but because of 
a thing I have never con- 
fided to you. He is not 
only the young lady’s 
father, but he is the 
agent, the representative, 
of the Secretary of State, 
and is my chief, and con- 
sequently yours. In any 
emergency, let him know 
first. He alone will know 
the proper thing to do.” 

The servant was awed, 
speechless, his hands flut- 
tering purposelessly. His 
master dismissed him 
with a final command. “I 
am expecting Mr. Crosby 
here tonight. It was to 
meet him that I left Miss 
Helen so early. When he 
arrives show him up at once and then you may retire. 
We shall probably be engaged for several hours.” 

Walker softly closed the study door behind him. 
Stanley dropped to a chair before his table and brought 
from an inner pocket a thin, leather-bound notebook. 
On its pages were written terse memoranda listing re- 
minders he planned to follow in his midnight confer- 
ence with the man who secretly had been assigned by 
the State Department to supervise his own search 
through many corners of the earth for a clue to the 
menace of which he had hinted to the servant. As he 
read, the lines that had formed in his forehead deep- 
ened. The quarter-hour chime on the distant clock fil- 
tered to his ears. He rose, suddenly, and flung the note- 
book onto the table. Aloud he muttered: 

“Nothing! Absolutely nothing! Theories, deduc- 
tions—questions! The fiends go on with their devilish 
work. I am as far from them as ever!” 

The midnight chime in a distant skyscraper tower 
was ringing, but closer was the sound of his own door- 
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His Brain Had a Flashing Impression of a Hand, a Fear- 
ful, Ghastly Claw More Than the Hand of a Human. 
Then He Knew That the Claw-like Hand Had Opened 
the Study Door and Was Groping for the Light Switch. 


bell. “Ah! Crosby!” he exclaimed with relief. “Dear 
old chap! He’ll probably cheer me up.” 

He listened for the sound of Walker’s footsteps on 
the stair. Satisfied, he strode across the room to open 
its door for his visitor. When he had turned the door 
knob sounds came up from the well of the descending 
stairway. He leapt to the bannister at the edge of his 
landing. 

“Walker! What is happening?” 

A woman’s cry ascended, lost in the complaining 
tones of the servant. “She insists upon going directly 
up to you, sir. She will not give me her name.” 

“You mean that Crosby isn’t there? Wait! PI come 
down.” 

His foot was barely upon the top stair when the visi- 
tor to whom Walker objected appeared in a bend of the 
stairway that had shut from Stanley’s view the scene 
below. She rushed up the steps toward him. The hall 
was dimly lit, but he was certain that the pale face, 
framed in the light fur of an evening wrap’s collar, was 


From Somewhere Close the Unknown Girl Was Breathing Short, Piteous 


Moans. He Thought He Saw the Bulk of a Form, a Denser Patch Than the 
Darkness Around It... . And Then He Was Frozen by a Shriek Pierced 
with an Agony Indescribable. “Oh, God! Not the Fan! Save Me—Please!” 


strange to him, that the woman was an intruder. 

She stood beside him on the top stair. A bare arm 
shot out from the folds of the evening wrap and a 
trembling hand grasped his arm. 

“Tell him—your man—to lock the door. Quickly! 
He—he is following me!” 

Walker had ascended, close at the stranger’s heels. 
He paused uncertainly before his master while Stanley 
fought to overcome his amazement. The stranger 
turned suddenly upon the servant. White, clenched 
fists emerged from the wrap to beat on his breast in 
frantic appeal. “Don’t let him in—Please! Oh, for 
God’s sake! Lock the door.” 

At last Stanley recovered his wits. “Madame, will 
you please explain——!” 

A scream drowned his voice. The woman’s bare arm 
pointed down the stairway, quivering. “But he. will 
come—up the stairs. If you will not be warned!” 

Stanley motioned Walker to fasten the street door. 
When he glanced again to where the stranger had stood 


he was aware that she had staggered into his study and 
was swaying against the back of a chair in the center 
of the room. 

The woman spoke to him in a frenzy of panic. 

“I must warn you. You must listen—I have risked— 
everything !—to come to you.” 

“Warn me!” In his chaos he fairly shouted at her, 
but instantly quieted himself. The woman’s face was 
lined with the xavages of an inward turmoil, yet it 
struck him as a face that ordinarily would be rarely 
beautiful, with a marked quality of the voluptuous. 
Her eyes were widened and terror stricken, their pupils 
contracted to mere pin points. He saw that the eve- 
ning wrap was of luxurious white fur. It had fallen 
open, to reveal a bare throat of exquisite symmetry 
and glistening white. 

With an effort Stanley kept sharpness out of his 
tone. “I am afraid, madam, you have either made some 
dreadful mistake, or that you are laboring under some 
delusion m 
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The Physician Pointed to the Hand He Held. Both Then Saw a Purple Mark 

That Reached from the Base of the Fingers to the Wrist Joint. And It Was 

Already Turning from Its Purple Hue to a Bright Crimson—the Mark of the 
Dreaded Crimson Death! 


“Oh, don’t think that. Mr. Stanley—I beg of you to 
hear me. And let me speak before it is too late.” 

She knew his name! She knew who he was! He re- 
coiled a step, questioning her mutely with a puzzled gaze. 

He saw the pallor in the beautiful, frightened face 
deepen. He realized that all of the time her terrified 
eyes were searching the far corners of his room, never 
resting for an instant. And he saw that one hand 
clutched constantly at her throat. Out of his perplex- 
ity emerged a consciousness that his visitor was sorely 
in need of a sedative. He spoke soothingly. 

“You must try to control yourself, madam. And may 
I not get you some brandy? It will help you.” 

He turned to touch the Japanese gong. Her hand 
caught him instantly. By some superhuman will she 
had partially regained her self-control. 
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“There may not be time, Mr. Stanley. He is coming— 
here, tonight! Then it will be too late.” 

Stanley interposed firmly. “You must tell me at 
once who it is that you mean. Who is—‘He’?” 

She moistened her hot lips with the tip of her tongue. 
Her eyes shocked him, their terror was so vivid. 

“He is the monster you have searched the world to 
find. He is here. He has played with murder, yes! 
And his play has been so wild that nations are alarmed. 
And they have set you upon his trail. You see, Mr. 
Robert Stanley—I know!” 

“Good God, yes! You know. But who are you? 
What is the warning you bring to me—and why?” 

Every nerve in his body was strung taut, now. The 
revelation that his visitor, a stranger, knew of the 
mighty goal he aimed at— (Continued on page 66) 


I Enter the “Tub of Blood” and Learn That the Begging 
Racket Is a Big and Vicious Business 


QUEEN OF THE 
BEGGARS 


The Whole City Has Been 
Laid Out in Zones and 
Heaven Help the Beggar 
Who Would Muscle in 
Without Making Arrange- 
ments with the Queen! 


Framed in the doorway was the 
tall figure of a woman, gaunt and 
white, with brilliant eyes. 


“Exactly,” said the city editor. “The begging 
racket is big business nowadays. You can’t 
mooch a thin dime unless you belong. All the 

spots, Brooklyn Bridge, the Grand Central and Pennsyl- 
vania stations, subway and el places, to say nothing of 
the theatre district, are divided among certain favored 
beggars. Even the club zone, I’m told, is worked nights 
by a relay of janes.” 

“A great yarn, if true, Chief,” I commented. “I’ve 
noticed that the bridge and other places seem to be 
manned by regulars all the time. You never see a new 
face around.” 

“Let a new one try to muscle in,” he stated signifi- 
cantly, “and they’ll make a complete cripple of him!” 

“You certainly have some inside dope,” I remarked. 

“Well, it’s a hot tip—from an officer friend on Black- 
well’s Island (now called Welfare Island). . . . Remem- 
ber that whining beggar—the ‘Prince of Wails’ we 


se Buk TRUST!” I ejaculated. 


By JAMES JEFFREYS O’BRIEN 


Tower Studios 


called him—who won a year at hard labor?” 

“The baby with his own limousine and gold-buttoned 
chauffeur?” Py 

“The same,” he nodded. ‘Well, he’s been gossiping. 
. .. Looking for a hospital job in the prison, I guess. 
. .. Maybe we can get him to talk later on... . Might 
promise to help him with an out . . . he’s got six hard 
months to go.” i p 

“Probably the Commissioner of Corrections will fall 
for. 


And probably you'll be telling me how to run 
this sheet next,” snapped my superior. “What I want 
from you is some speedy leg work... . You ever been in 
Gyp Leary’s flop-house ?” 

“Tf you mean the ‘Tub of Blood’—no!” I answered. 

“You can call it Sweet Marie,” said he. “But you’re 
due to crash in there in some way. It’s the headquar- 
ters of the beggars’ trust.... Ever meet this Gyp 
Leary? ... No! ... Well, it might not be so easy to 
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Even Many of Her Own Gang Had Never Seen Her! 


break in right. . . . Chase up and see Inspector Laugh- 


lin; I guess he can wise you.” 
A FEW minutes later I was rounding the corner of 
Park Row—newspanerdom’s Main Street in those 
days—and then I made a break that I was to remember 
later. On the plaza at the Brooklyn Bridge entrance 
was the beggar that pre-empted that spot daily during 
the lunch period. We called him “Twisting Tommy,” 
from the way he writhed his body, and had often tried 


to guess the amount he took in during his two hours. 
One of our bright young members had discovered that 
the innocent breast pocket, into which he frequently 
emptied his tin cup, was lined with a length of rubber 
inner tube that stretched down below his belt. Any- 
how, I now accosted the twisting one. 

“How’s the beggars’ trust, Tommy?” I asked chid- 
ingly. 

The cripple whirled about like a dervish at my words, 
for I had approached him from the rear. His face was no 
longer contorted, it was frozen stiff. Then he recog- 
nized me and something like a snarl escaped him. 

“One of them Smart Aleck reporters, eh?” His tones 
were menacing and his ugly mouth snapped like that of 
a turtle. “Well, yuh better keep yer trap shut about 
us beggars if you don’t want yer”—he caught sight of 
the big traffic cop sauntering up—‘pennies, plee-ase!” 
he croaked and twisted off; not, however, until he had 
given me a murderous look from’ under the flopping 
brim of his hat. 

It was an hour before I could get to Inspector Laugh- 
lin, who was in looking at the line-up of crooks that 
are paraded before the masked detectives at headquar- 
ters every day, and he was in no easy frame of mind. 

“So you wanta ease in that Gyp Leary’s dump, huh?” 
he growled. “I don’t mind tellin’ you the only dealings 
Td have with him would be to bash him on the head. 
. .. As for those lousy bums, the less a clean young 
feller like yourself has to do——” 

“But — Inspector — this is a story,” I started to 
plead. “J——_” 

“Don’t bother me with your bums!” he grumbled 
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I was on my feet instantly, every nerve 
and faculty alert. 


with finality. Then he turned to several other reporters 
who had edged into the office. “So you wanta know 
about this new Park Place robbery?” he barked. “And 
pan the poleece for not makin’ arrests?” 

“Well, Inspector,” ventured one of their number apolo- 
getically, “you know this is the fifteenth robbery in less 
than three months.” 

“And don’t I know it’s the fifteenth,” the burly head 
of the detective bureau avowed heatedly. “If it was 
any of the regular house prowlers there’d never been a 
second robbery.” 

“Then you think this 
‘climber,’ as you call him, is 
a new crook re 

“He is!” asserted the in- 
spector vigorously. He paused 
and his tones became omi- 
nous. “But, after I lay my 
hands on him, he’ll be old— 
when he gets out!” 

Well, I had nothing to do 
with the series of Park Place 
robberies, seemingly commit- 
ted by some master crook, 
able to climb like a steeple- 
jack; my business was far 
removed from that diamond- 
studded lane, in the haunts of 
beggardom, and thither I was 
due to leg. Out in Mulberry 
Street I took my bearings. 
The “Tub of Blood,” I was 
aware, was but a few blocks 
away in Roosevelt Street, but 
this was no hour of the day 
for action there. I decided to 
patronize a groggery I knew 
of in nearby Park Place and 
see if I could pick up a little 
information. 

It was some hours before I 
managed to ingratiate myself 
into the circle of assorted 
derelicts I found there, and 
that only after setting up 
round after round of so-called booze that sold at fifteen 
cents a shot. Indeed, if I had not managed to spill a 
good deal of it, I should have been fit to be tied long 
before I left the place. As it was, I managed to re- 
strain my inward shudders and keep my head. After 
a time first one of my companions and then the other 
mellowed. And, piece by piece—from this one and that 
one—hearsay and dare say—I learned: 

That begging was in the big dough... . The racket 
was so tight you couldn’t chisel in unless you could 
square yourself. ... The take for some was as much as 
seventy-eight bucks a day. ... The theatre stem was the 
best and went to the king pins. . .. That out-of-town 
beggars trying to cut in were fanned with loaded canes 
or crutches into accident wards. ... That they were a 
lot of punks before they were organized by this new 
dame... . Called her the “Queen Bee,” the beggar stiffs, 
’cause she packed a sting in either hand... . She devil, 
she was, and could outdrink and outfight any man in 
her push. . . . Cokie, too, they say, though none of us 
ever seen her. ... Give her credit, though, she sewed 
up the racket so no one could get a license without her 
say-so. ... And those punks were ridin’ around in gas 
buggies now, instead of patrol wagons. ... Makin’ real 
jack instead of little ones out of big ones... . Hah— 
hah! A fat chance a strange guy had to see that dame 
—more likely he’d get his eyes closed, and lucky at that. 
... Yeah! Things were tough for a bo on the bend! 

As I staggered out into the early dusk with these 
phrases running through my head like ticker tape, I 
was as near befuddled as I ever want to be. Grabbing 
a taxi, I was landed at Perry’s drug store, where I 


Yet It Seemed to Me Worth the Chance I Was ‘Taking! 


asked the old doc to give me something for the poor old 
bean. 

A half hour later I stood at some distance regarding 
the gloomy portals of the “Tub of Blood.” I had almost 
given up puzzling over a way to break in when the in- 
spiration came. 

I would go into that gathering place of beggars—and 
beg from the beggars! 

My breath, I was aware, fitted me for my new rôle, 
but the rest of me was a little too hygienic. In jigtime 
I had the tie off and the collar and cuffs dirty enough 
to match my face, which I had rubbed with dust. A 
few more such touches and I was lurching across the 
street and through the doors of the flop-house. 

At a long bar were lined up more than a score of men 
in as many stages of drink. Never had I seen men so 
strangely assorted and dressed in such odds and ends 
of human habiliments. They looked as if some great 
Moloch had gathered them up and then spewed them 
out. 

From a big back room, which was the place for the 
flops at night, as I learned later, came sounds of raucous 
laughter, the music of an accordion and a mouth organ, 
husky voices raised in ribald song, then applause, 
mostly from thumping canes and crutches. 

“Say, brother,” I breathed into the ear of the nearest 
one, “Pd commit murder for a square meal!” 

The bleary-eyed and beef-faced man I had addressed 
looked at me unbelievingly and then raised his one hand 
as if to high heaven. “S’help me!” he gasped. “Are 
yuh bracin’ me for coin—in here?” 

I nodded miserably. 

“Lookahere, Spinner,” he called weakly, nudging the 
man nearest to him with an elbow. “Here’s a bundle 
stiff lookin’ for coin for chow! An’—an’—he comes 
here! ... Ha-ha-ha! ... Ho-ho-ho!” His tears were 


making white streaks on his face. “We oughta let the 
queen see him... . He’d give her a laugh... . Im-ag-ine, 
Baby Face comin’ here—of all places—to pan a guy!” 

His mirth overcame him once more. 

“Say, who did yuh think I was,” he gasped presently, 
“Mister Astergilt?” 

“You look all right to me,” I quickly defended. 

He swallowed at that, looked at the Spinner, then 
back at me. 

“You're tootin’ dam’ right, young feller... . You ain’t 
so dumb, eh, Spinner? ... Well, jus’ fer that I’m goin’ 
to set yer up to the’ drinks and eats.” He waved his 
one arm to a bartender. “Me fr’n’ will have some red- 
eye an’ so will Spinner an’ me.” From a pocket he 
pulled a great fist of coins. “Only chicken feed, young 
feller—that’s me small change pocket, eh, Spinner?” 

That worthy now regarded me attentively. 

“On the bend, son?” he asked, not unkindly. “Where 
didcha lam from?” 

“Up state,” I answered, choking over that red-eye. 

“The queen must see him,” interrupted my patron at 
that instant. “She’s gotta have a laugh. Let’s yuh an’ 
me take him back, Spinner. Mebbe she’s blew in.” 

Through the back room, crowded with a flotsam and 
jetsam of humanity, I walked between my two new- 
found friends. Then we passed through a narrow hall- 
way into a room that appeared to be an extension to the 
building. 

“This is the side show,” hiccoughed the one-armed 
beggar, now plainly the worse for drink. ‘“Mebbe it’s 
not so good, bringin’ yuh here, but yer so blessed inner- 
cent, eh, Spinner?” 

I looked about the room as the one-armed beggar 
sought a chair to his liking. On the shelves of one wall 
and dangling from hooks were artificial legs, arms, iron 
braces of various shapes, and (Continued on page 64) 


I raised my head to see several coppers surge through a shattered steel 


door. 


One of them still carried the axe he had been using. 
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Beneath tie Corset of the slain butter tly 


WHO KILLED 


A piece of lead stilled for- 
ever her dancing feet. 


ROADWAY is no older than its butterflies; no 
longer than the list of these beautiful young girls, 
whose dancing feet have at last become entangled 
in the dark ways of crime. Like Dot King and 

Louise Lawson, her latter-day counterparts, Dolly 
Reynolds fluttered awhile in the bright lights before 
she met a violent death. 

On the morning of August 16, 1898, the front pages 
of New York newspapers were devoted to Dewey’s cap- 
ture of Manila, and the murder of Dolly Reynolds in 
the Grand Hotel at Broadway and Thirty-first Street. 
Who killed the pretty twenty-one-year-old daughter of 
a respectable Mount Vernon family, and why, was to 
puzzle private citizens, detectives, and district attorneys 
for many months. 

At nineteen, Emelyne Reynolds, nicknamed Dolly, was 
the belle of Mount Vernon. She was beautiful and she 
loved pretty clothes, jewelry, and champagne. A will- 
ing New York broker was on hand to provide her with 
these commodities. And it was not long before Dolly 
decided to leave her father’s house and live in New 
York. Her ambition ran toward the stage, but in the 
meantime she pursued the less glittering profession of 
book agent. When Dolly returned on visits to the 
parental rooftree, she often drove up in “a stylish 
trap.” Her clothes were fashionable. And there were 
rings on her fingers. 

But father and mother Reynolds were simple, un- 
imaginative folk. They wondered a little how Dolly 
could afford to buy these things, and maintain her 
luxuriously furnished flat at the corner:of Ninth Avenue 
and Fifty-eighth Street, and why she preferred to be 
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DOLLY 
REYNOLDS?’ 


She Loved Pretty Clothes, Dia- 
monds, Lobsters and Champagne, 
and, Like Dot King and Louise 
Lawson, She Learned How to Get 
What She Wanted. But Then, Like 
Those Later Gay Moths of Broad- 
way, Dolly Reynolds Paid with 
Her Life, and the Mystery of Her 


Death Was Never Solved. 


By 
MARJORIE MEARS 


known at that address as “Mrs. E. C. Reynolds.” But 
she had always been an independent young woman and 
they did not question her too closely; they were only 
glad that the book business was so good. 

It is doubtful if the beautiful brown-haired book agent 
ever sold many sets of “The Literature of All Nations,” 
in ten volumes. But she learned a lot about the prices 
of diamonds, lobsters and champagne. 

Dolly Reynolds had the combination of avarice and 
stupidity which usually characterize Broadway’s gay 
moths. And it was the prospect of making a fortune by 
a dubious race-track scheme that took her into the 
Grand Hotel on that hot August noonday. 

Carrying a black shopping bag tucked under the pink 
arm of her shirtwaist, she told the desk clerk that her 
husband would join her later, signed the register, “E. 
Maxwell and wife, Brooklyn,” and was assigned to 
Room 84, on the fourth floor. Miss Reynolds then ate 
her luncheon in the hotel cafe and went out. About 
5:30 in the afternoon, she returned accompanied by a 
tall, dark man with a black mustache. And shortly 
thereafter a pint of champagne and two glasses were 
delivered on order to Room 84. 

At 7 o’clock, “Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell” went out, re- 
turning about midnight. Patrick Lenihan, the night 
elevator man, took them up to the fourth floor. At 
about 2 A. M., Lenihan was mildly surprised to see his 
mustachioed passenger descend the marble staircase 
alone—and leave the hotel. Night clerks have reason to 
be particularly interested in guests who walk out at 
such ungodly hours, and from behind his desk John 
Gregory took a good look at the departing profile. 


Were Nine Dollars in Cash, and a Check for $13,000! 


Three Juries Voted and the Public Said, 
Now That More Than 
Thirty Years Have Passed, Can You 
Explain the Murder of the Belle of Mount 
Vernon? Why Was She KilledP Why Was 
Such a Weapon Used? Who Killed Her? 


“Let It Drop!” 


Nothing more was seen of the occupants of Room 84, 
until 10 o’clock the next morning, when, after repeated 
knockings, the chambermaid entered it. 

On the floor, between the center table and the lounge, 
lay the body of a young woman—her head in a pool of 
blood. The horrified maid gave the alarm. When the 
police arrived on the scene they discovered a curious 
weapon on the floor near the dead woman’s head. It 
was a foot length of lead pipe, crooked at one end, 
and wound with tire tape at the other. An iron rod 
had been fitted into the bore at the taped end. Blood- 
stains showed on the tape where it had struck the vic- 
tim’s head, breaking her neck. She was fully dressed. 

There were no signs of a struggle, except for a turned- 
down stocking, the loosened buttons of her shirtwaist, 
and the fact that the lobe of one ear was torn, as 
though an earring had been unceremoniously re- 
moved. 

On the mantelpiece was a black shopping bag. An 
unknown hand had been in such haste to get at the 
contents that, rather than fumble with the catch, it 
had ripped a slit through the leather side. 

From cards and papers in the bag, detectives learned 
that the dead woman was not Mrs. E. Maxwell of 
Brooklyn, but Mrs. E. C. Reynolds of 370 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, from which address Dolly’s colored maid 


Dr. Samuel oh Kennedy, a Jekyll 
and Hyde of real life. 


but the check was for $13,000. This slip of paper 
interested Captain McCluskey, chief of the Detective 
Bureau, exceedingly. It was drawn on the Garfield 
National Bank, payable to Emma Reynolds, signed by 
Dudley Gideon, and endorsed on the back by S. J. 
Kennedy. 

Down at the bank on Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street the cashier informed the detectives that they had 
no account with a Dudley Gideon, but they did have a 
depositor named S. J. Kennedy. He was a dentist, with 
offices at 60 West Twenty-second 
Street. When the handwritings were 
compared, the signature of the en- 
dorsement tallied exactly with that 
of the respectable dentist around the 


The notorious room—84 of the Grand Hotel— 
as seen by a contemporary artist. 


was brought down to the Grand Hotel, where she iden- 
tified her mistress’s corpse. 

When the body was being prepared for the autopsy 
a bunch of bank notes and a check were discovered 
underneath the corset. There was only $9.00 in money, 


corner. 

Detectives then sought Kennedy at 
the office where he and his father 
practised dentistry together. The 
doctor’s answers were so contradic- 
tory, that he was conveyed to the Ten- 
derloin Police Station, where hotel 
employees identified him as the man 
who had come to the Grand Hotel 
with Miss Reynolds—and left it 
alone. None of Kennedy’s three 
different accounts of his movements 
on the night of the murder was 
satisfactory. 

His wife and baby being in Massa- 
chusetts, he said he had gone to 
Proctor’s Theater alone, but didn’t 
remember any of the acts on the 
stage. His story of how he then 
went home to New Dorp, Staten 
Island, where he lived with his 
parents, was an incriminating tangle 
of ferry-boats which didn’t land 
where he said they did; rides on 

5 trolley cars whose conductors denied 
his presence that night, and a four-mile woodland walk, 
that would have daunted a veteran tramper. 

Finally, Dr. Kennedy fell back on the time-worn ex- 
cuse, “I don’t remember.” Except for the fact that he 
had put on a new pair of socks, (Continued on page T1) 
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Whitman said, and then he suddenly 
thought better of that and added, 
“Pll go back and get him myself.” 

So the district attorney went back 
with the police jail keeper, took this 
man out of the cell and took him 
into a private room to get to the 
bottom of his story. 

That story was to the effect that 
this man had been standing on 
Forty-third Street, across the street 
from the Metropole, when Rosenthal 
was shot down, and as the gunmen 
rushed across to their waiting car 
he had concentrated his attention on 
the license number of the car. When 
he went to the police station, proud 
of his action and ready to help the 
police by giving them the right num- 
ber of the car, he found that there 
had been four or five different num- 
bers reported, none of them agreeing 
with his, turned in by several patrol- 


instigator would ever have been un- 
covered. 

The automobile and its chauffeur 
was discovered within a few days 
after the murder. The chauffeur 
proved to be one of that class of 
night prowling drivers living on the 
edge, and serving the gangsters of 
the underworld, even though never 
taking part in their killing activi- 
ties. Acting under the advice of 
his counsel, he immediately came 
through with the names of the four 
gunmen, and those names, or rather 
their nicknames, were so picturesque 
that they immediately stuck in the 
collective mind of the city. 

“Gyp the Blood” was the first, 
“Lefty Louie” next, “Whitey Lewis” 
the third, and “Dago Frank” the 
fourth. With these nicknames both 
press and public practically ignored 
their true names; and even in a 


International 


Courtroom scene during the trial of Becker. 


men and detectives who had made 
reports gleaned from people who 
had been loafing around the spot at 
about the time of the murder. 

This citizen was righteously in- 
dignant because his report to the 
police was scorned and ignored and 
in the resulting disturbance sudden- 
ly found himself in a cell under the 
charge of “Disorderly Conduct.” 

Starting from that point, Whit- 
man went from the license number 
to the discovery of the car; from 
the car to the chauffeur; from the 
chauffeur to the identity of the gun- 
men; and the men who had hired 
them; and eventually from those 
three to the instigator of the murder, 
Lieutenant Becker. 

Without the testimony of that buf- 
feted citizen, who reported the true 
number of the car, and without the 
prompt follow-up from that license 
number back through the crooked 
trail, it is doubtful if either the 
actual murderers or the responsible 
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historical review of this nature, al- 
most twenty years later, these names 
still ring so true to the story that 
I think it would be a shame to recall 
their real ones.” E, 

Before this murder we had had in 
New York fighting gangsters who 
staged gun battles to the death but 
who seemed to do it gaily. Most fre- 
quently these battles came at the 
time of the annual ball given by 
one or another of these gangs. But 
here, for the first time, New York 
became acquainted with the new de- 
velopment of gunmen on a hired 
basis, gunmen who had no quarrel 
with their victim, gunmen who were, 
in their own description of things, 
hired men in the industry of killing. 

These four disappeared and it 
was many weeks before their trail 
was picked up. The prosecutor, who 
was trying the case, seemed almost 
to be taking it for granted that they 
would be picked up in due time and 
concentrated his effort on getting at 


(Continued from 
page 35) 


the facts in back of the actual kill- 
ing. That trail led to three men 
who became known to the public as 
“The Three Informers.” Each of 
them had a police history and a his- 
tory of defiance, especially of the 
laws relating to gambling. Here 
again the jargon of the underworld 
brought to the front picturesque 
nicknames. 

“Bald Jack” Rose was the first: 
his nickname was easily accounted 
for because he hadn’t a sign of hair 
on his head. Concerning the next 
one, “Bridgie” Webber, the explana- 
tion of his designation never came 
out. And the third one who ap- 
peared to be pretty much the mes- 
senger for Rose and Webber, was 
nicknamed Harry Vallon because he 
had picked that out himself as a 
pleasant sounding alias for an un- 
pronounceable Polish family name. 

Becker was known as “Iron Man 
Becker,” and his conduct on the 
morning of the murder certainly 
justified his title. As soon as Whit- 
man arrived at the West Forty- 
seventh Street police station some- 
body sent word to Becker and the 
Iron Man immediately came right.to 
that same spot himself. 


HERE we have the two chief 
figures in this murder case. 
Becker, the Iron Man; the six-foot, 
muscular, rough-hewn, both as to 
body and face, a human pile driver, 
the epitome of brawn personified, 
but with the shrewd eyes and face 
of a great strategist. Opposed to 
him was his almost direct antithesis, 
at least in figure, Whitman; four or 
five inches short of Becker’s six feet, 
springy rather than heavy as to 
body, keen rather than sharp in 
mentality and with an equal share 
of guts, but carrying with him the 
unmistakable air of right and au- 
thority as compared to the necessary 
furtiveness of even an Iron Man 
face to face with such a climax. 

Here was a man who knew that 
the murdered victim had told the 
prosecutor all about his activities as 
head of the gambling raiding squad, 
who sensed immediately that the 
prosecutor would be appraising him 
as the man who would benefit most 
by Rosenthal’s death, and who still 
had the supreme poise and iron nerve 
to come without hesitation to the 
building where the prosecutor was 
beginning to set under way the in- 
quiry which was to result eventually 
in Becker’s execution. 

Not only that, but on his arrival 
at the station, after first taking care 
that Whitman saw him, he went 
back to the room in which Rosen- 
thal’s body was lying, pulled back 
the blanket from over the murdered 
man’s face and looked at him stead- 
ily for almost a minute. 

Even though Becker had no hint 
at that time that Whitman had his 
first important clue, the license num- 
ber of the murder car, it still re- 


mains, in view of what Becker knew 
Rosenthal had told Whitman about 
him, a display of sheer nerve that 
few other than such an iron man 
could accomplish. 

Rosenthal’s story, which would 
have been given in sworn testimony 
to the Grand Jury on that day, if he 
had not been killed, was that Becker 
had been his partner in a midtown 
gambling house. That because of 
this partnership with the powerful 
police lieutenant he was allowed to 
conduct his gambling house undis- 
turbed while other gamblers less 
fortunate in their choice of partners 
were raided, smashed and put out of 
business by this same lieutenant in 
his capacity as head of the gambling 
squad. That after some months of 
this very satisfactory arrangement, 
to him, Becker demanded an unfair 
split of the profits, that he rebelled 
and threatened to spill the whole 
story, whereupon Becker raided the 
place, smashed up the equipment and 
put the place out of business as 
effectively as he had previously done 
with others. 

The gambler’s story provided the 
motive for his murder, while at the 
same time Becker’s friends were 
quick to point out that he had 
eventually raided Rosenthal, and 
they declared that Rosenthal’s story 
was nothing more than a gambler’s 
revenge against the cop who had 
spoiled his game. The bank de- 
posits, in savings banks incidentally, 
were once explained to the district 
attorney as the same deposit of 
around $3,000 transferred from one 
savings bank to another, but a total 
of something near $100,000 in a 
single year was hard to explain. 

That money element of the mur- 
der case ultimately faded into the 
background because the murder 
motive was more clearly established 
by other relevant testimony. 

Starting from that automobile li- 
cense number, which led to the find- 
ing of the gray touring car, and 
subsequently of the chauffeur, the 
story of the murder of Rosenthal as 
finally presented in evidence un- 
folded in this manner. 


ROSEN RAL had the unforgiv- 
able disease of the underworld, 
which is to say that he had a loose 
tongue. He talked too much, and ' 
too loudly. After his split with 
Becker over the division of the 
profits, and after Becker had raided 
him, he poured into any friendly 
ear, and into some not so friendly, 
the tale of his woes and the threats 
of what he would do to Becker. 
Apparently both friend and enemy 
at first discounted this talk as that 
of a sorehead, who would soon get 
over his grouch. But such talk, even 
in anger or reproach, is dangerous 
in the underworld. - For one thing 
it’s too likely to be repeated and 
some time or other it’s repeated at 
the wrong time and place, and in the 
wrong way. This gambler’s story 
was gossiped around the White! 
Light district until it came to the 
ears of Sam Small, a smart reporter, 
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WHAT do you consider the best piece of 
newspaper-detective work in your city so far 
this year? 


Write and tell us. 


For this magazine is offering an award of 
$1,000 to tħe newspaperman who does the 
best work of this kind for his newspaper 
during 1931. 


The judges will be George Creel and Will 
Irwin, two of the best known of special 
writers; Carolyn Wells, noted detective story 
writer, Val O'Farrell, the famous detective, 
and S. S. McClure, dean of America’s news- 
paper and magazine editors. 


who ran it down and so worked on 
Rosenthal’s feelings that he agreed 
to swing from talk to action by 
going to the District Attorney. 
That official quickly carried the mat- 
ter along to the form of an affidavit 
and proceeded to check up and 
gather support for the story so that 
it would be legally corroborated. 
That done, a day was set for Rosen- 
thal’s appearance before the Grand 
Jury, from which would presu- 
mably have come an indictment of 
graft and extortion against Becker 
certainly, and quite possibly against 
other police officials who had been 
derelict in their duty to the public. 


VEN then with this revenge 
against Becker so nearly consum- 
mated it is entirely possible that 
Rosenthal might have saved his own 
life by keeping his mouth shut until 
he opened it in the grand jury room, 
because it is surely doubtful if even 
the Iron Man would have dared to 
instigate the murder of a witness 
whose sworn testimony had been 
recorded officially accusing him of 
graft. 
But Rosenthal could not keep his 
vengeful triumph to himself. He 
openly boasted that he was going to 
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send Becker to jail, and when his 
underworld hearers thought it was 
simply more of his usual talk he pro- 
ceeded to sign his own death war- 
rant by naming the time on July 
12th when he was scheduled to go 
before the grand jury. 

Word like that traveled fast in 
the underworld. A big gambler 
about to “squeal” and of all things, 
to “squeal on a police lieutenant.” 
Nothing like that had ever been 
heard of before, and while no hint 
of the exposure had yet been printed 
in the newspapers, it was common 
gossip in the whole underworld. 

That underworld, and the police 
who contacted with it, was watch- 
fully waiting. Such a brazen chal- 
lenge from a gambler like Rosenthal 
to a powerful cop like Becker was 
bound to start something. 


BU even the underworld was 
startled at the dramatic timing of 
the cop’s smash. Everything that 
Becker had done in his raiding 
squad work had been spectacular 
but the wiping out of his accuser on 
the very morning of the day he was 
to testify was a supreme gesture. 
Had he been successful in evading 
legally proven responsibility for that 
murder it is certain that the under- 
world and the police who knew the 
story would have yielded craven 
homage to him forever, in respect- 
ful response to the power and guts 
of that supreme stroke. 

Whitman knew all this, but know- 
ing it and legally proving it with his 
chief witness dead, were two very 
different things. So he started fast 
on the back trail. With the chauf- 
feur of the murder car in hand he 
shortly had recorded the names of 
the four gunmen, “the three in- 
formers” as they soon came to be 
known, and the master mind who 
had instigated and dominated the 
case. 

The last named, Becker, he could 
not talk to, until he could talk to him 
as a cross-examining prosecutor to 
a defendant witness. The first four, 
the bizarre-named Gyp the Blood 
and his colleagues had temporarily 
disappeared, so he concentrated on 
Rose, Webber, and Vallon. “Bald 
Jack” Rose, who has since become a 
lecturer, and a good one, on the 
perils of crime, was easily the 
leader of the group, and while the 
other two did their parts, Rose was 
the general and the thinker. Becker 
had made use of them during his 
reign as head of the gambling squad. 
Because he was so independent of 
the organized police graft “system,” 
and because he had even raided 
gamblers who were known to be 
under the protection of inspectors 
far outranking him, he got no help 
from the regular routine of police 
information. For information pur- 
poses, therefore, he had used “the 
three informers,” and as in all such 
relations between a cop and his pet 
informers, he had something on 
them to keep them in line. 

Of course that system works both 
ways. Rose, Webber, and Vallon 
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were bound to have something on 
him, and in this case, the powerful 
cop’s hand had been forced so far 
by Rosenthal’s squealing that he had 
to put himself pretty much into the 
hands of these men. 

As the evidence developed it ap- 
peared that it was to these three 
Becker turned when he made the 
decision that Rosenthal’s mouth had 
to be closed. At various times in 
the working out of the story the 
hint was thrown out by Becker’s 
friends that the cop had told Rose 
to “have Rosenthal beaten up” so as 
to scare him away from the district 
attorney, and that the murder “was 
therefore not intended by Becker.” 

When it came to the trial the dis- 
trict attorney was eagerly awaiting 
the advent of Becker on the witness 
stand to cross examine him on this 
point, as well as with respect to 
the sizable fortune he had made in 
the brief time he was head of the 
gambling squad. But Becker chose 
to put in his defense through wit- 
nesses other than himself, and so 
was never subjected to cross-axami- 
nation. 


OSE, Webber, and Vallon said 

that Becker had ordered them 
“to get Rosenthal,” and in their 
circle that command was simple 
and meant only one thing. Not 
being experts on gun-work they ar- 
ranged matters with the four young 
gunmen, and freely explained to 
those men of action that every- 
thing would be all right because 
Becker had given the orders. To 


the underworld of that day in New \: 
York such sponsorship and backing A 


was not only acceptable from the 
standpoint of protection, but it made 
the gunmen feel that for once they 
were practically allied with the 
forces of law and order. Certainly 
they felt they were under the ban- 
ner of the cop whom their world at 
that time considered the most pow- 
erful single officer of the whole 
police force. 

So they “got Rosenthal.” 

And then quietly disappeared to 
a hideaway apartment in Brooklyn 
where they lived quite contentedly 
with their wives and sweethearts 
until they were called onto the stage 
again to battle for their lives in a 
world that was suddenly upside 
down from their viewpoint. 

These four young pawns in the 
case never did seem to take their 
own hopeless cases very seriously, 
or else they were fatalistically cling- 
ing to their first idea that Becker’s 
supposed power would eventually 
save them. Throughout the time 
when they were “off-stage,” cheerily 
enjoying their enforced vacation in 
the Brooklyn apartment, it after- 
wards appeared that they hadn’t 
even kept very close track of the 
screaming headlines that would have 
warned them that something had 
gone wrong in their previous under- 
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standing of the affair. This same 
attitude of nonchalance or possibly 
bravado apparently carried them 
right up to their Last Mile, because 
they never made, even to the end, 
any of the usual desperate last min- 
ute and generally futile attempts 
toward pardons or eommutations. 

Of course their actual commit- 
ment of the murder was never ques- 
tioned, but that same certain and 
admitted guilt has seldom stopped 
others from appealing for mercy on 
any of the various grounds from 
youth to insanity. But from these 
four brave or bewildered youths no 
move of that kind emanated. 

In the meantime one of the most 
startling and significant stories of 
the case came to the front. Rose, 
Webber, and Vallon were being held 
as witnesses, partly as a safeguard 
to insure their appearance when 
wanted, and partly because it was 
rightly figured that their lives would 
have been quickly snuffed out if they 
showed themselves in their accus- 


Whitman addressing the jury. 


tomed underworld haunts anywhere 
in the city. 

For purposes of still further in- 
suring their lives and prospective 
appearance as witnesses they had 
been moved from the Tombs to. the 
West Side court jail in West Fifty- 
seventh street where they were kept 
in separate cells and segregated 
from other prisoners. From that 
retreat came their story on a night 
when the city was seething with the 
story of Becker’s responsibility for 
the murder, that at the hour of three 
o’clock in the morning each of them 
had been roughly awakened, and 
found leaning over him a trio of 
tough looking cops, one holding a 
powerful flashlight pointed into the 
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victim’s eyes, and the other two tell- 
ing him with plenty of profanity 
that they would personally tear him 
limb from limb if he testified 
against Becker. 

I never proved that story, but 
as an old reporter I know something 
of the way cops treat their own 
stool - pigeons, and taking that 
knowledge along with the blanched 
and white-scared looks of those three 
informers, and the general proposi- 
tion that cops are liable to be pretty 
rough with a squealer who’s squeal- 
ing on another cop, I’m inclined to 
think that that story didn’t need 
proving. 

It didn’t enter into any legal re- 
lation to the case anyway, but it did 
wake up the city to the fact that no 
matter how bad these three inform- 
ers might have been they were still 
doing, at that moment, a service to 
the city that no one else could do. 


ITH weeks of painstaking at- 

tention to detail the district 
attorney finally was able to marshal 
the necessary corroborating evi- 
dence to support the simple tale of 
murder first told him by these three, 
and the case against Becker was 
presented, first to the grand jury, 
which promptly returned an indict- 
ment for first degree murder, and 
then to the trial jury presided over 
by Justice Goff. 

At no time in his crookedly cou- 
rageous career did Becker better 
demonstrate his right to the title of 
Iron Man than at his arraignment 
after his indictment. 

After the murder and as the case 
against him was being developed he 
had been transferred from his pow- 
erful squad leadership working 
from Police Headquarters, to desk 
lieutenant duty at the Bathgate 
Avenue Station in the Bronx. It 
was in this quiet station that he 
was arrested by two fellow lieuten- 
ants, sent from the district at- 
torney’s office to bring their col- 
league immediately before the bench 
for pleading. 

It was about eleven o’clock at 
night when Becker walked into the 
almost deserted court room in the 
dingy old Criminal Courts Building. 
The cavernous windows were wide 
open to the sultry night air which 
carried an imminent threat of a 
summer thunderstorm. Becker’s 
escort had not subjected him to the 
ignominy of handcuffs. 

As he stood defiantly listening to 
the words of the indictment for first 
degree murder, the threatening 
storm broke with jagged lightning 
flashes almost coming into the room 
through the wigdows. Neither na- 
ture nor man’s indictment brought 
the slightest quiver to this Iron 
Man; nor lessened to the slightest 
degree his defiant assurance. Twen- 
ty odd reporters, the Judge, the Dis- 
trict Attorney, and his own counsel 
made up the audience, but Becker 


played it as to a crowded house, and 
without a tremor answered to the in- 


dictment. 
“NOT GUILTY” 

That trial resulted in a conviction 
which was subsequently reversed by 
the Court of Appeals chiefly on the 
ground that the prosecution had not 
legally established a meeting be- 
tween Becker and Rose, Webber and 
Vallon, which the informers said 
had taken place in Harlem. 

This meeting had been testified 
to by the three informers, but their 
testimony, because they were ac- 
complices, had to be buttressed by 
other evidence. 

On the second trial, before Justice 
Samuel Seabury, the district at- 
torney presented a witness, James 
Marshall, a colored vaudeville per- 
former, who testified to the meeting 
previously described, and the result- 
ing conviction was affirmed by the 
highest court in the State. 

There began then a secondary 
battle, the bombardment of which 
settled not on the convicted mur- 
derer, but on his prosecutor, Whit- 
man, the district attorney, who had 
been elected Governor, and in New 
York the Governor is the only official 
with power to grant a pardon or com- 
mutation of sentence. Humanists, 
legal technicians, cranks and ac- 
knowledged spokesmen for the un- 
derworld, not only in New York, but 
from various parts of the country, 
began a drive on the Governor with 
the intent of forcing him either to 
pardon Becker solely because he, as 
Governor, had happened to be the 
prosecutor who convicted him, or to 
evade his duty by leaving the State 
so that the Lieutenant Governor 
might become the Acting Governor 
and grant a pardon which the Gov- 
ernor did not believe should be 
granted. 


HIS drive continued with ever in- 

creasing force until it was plain- 
ly evident that Whitman felt it as 
much his duty to let the law take its 
course as he had to prosecute fear- 
lessly the police lieutenant who had 
violated that law. Then the cranks, 
the legal technicians, the humanists 
and the busy-bodies ceased striving, 
but the underworld kept on. 

And so this case, which by that 
time had become so commonly known 
as the Becker case that many people 
had half forgotten the name of the 
poor victim, Rosenthal, came to its 
final days. 

Custom and humaneness have 
established the tradition that a Gov- 
ernor in New York will always 
grant a hearing to relatives, friends, 
or counsel of a condemned man on 
the day before his scheduled execu- 
tion. Governors of New York with- 
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out exception will testify that that 
unwritten law carries with it the 
heaviest and most heartrending 
burden they are called on to carry. 
Theoretically a counsel is supposed 
to bring before a Governor on such 
a hearing, only some new and hith- 
erto undisclosed fact in connection 
with the crime. Actually and as a 
matter of record it is rarely that 
any such new facts are presented. 
Generally these final hearings bring 
forth only pitiable pleas for mercy, 
sometimes based on the youth of 
the convicted criminal, sometimes on 
a last desperate attempt to prove in- 
sanity, more often based quite sim- 
ply on the agony of a mother or a 
wife. 

On that last day of this so-called 
Becker case, the condemned man’s 
wife went to Albany, accompanied 
by John Hart, Becker’s counsel. 
They learned that the Governor was 
in the State Guard camp at Beek- 
man, but that he had left word that 
if wanted he would meet Mrs. 
Becker that afternoon in the old 
Nelson House at Poughkeepsie. 

And so in that hotel came this 
hopeless meeting between a Gov- 
ernor determined to uphold the law 
and a distracted wife grimly fight- 
ing to the last for the life of her 
husband. 

,Even as they talked the prepara- 
tions for the execution of the Iron 
Man were going forward in Sing 
Sing prison, a few miles to the 
south of them. Reporters who 
awaited the outcome wrote that both 
Governor and Mrs. Becker came out 
from that meeting with unseeing 
eyes, haggard but with set faces 


that were obviously fighting off 
signs of emotion. 

Mrs. Becker drove south for a last 
visit with her husband. Whitman 
drove north to Albany; arrived there 
he quickly made arrangements to 
have all messages and telephones for 
that night, delivered to an aide, and 
notified that aide that he would be 
away from the Executive Mansion 
until the next day. Also that he 
would telephone to the aide every 
two hours during the night. Days 
later Albany learned that he had 
spent the entire night driving 
through the mountains accompanied 
only by his chauffeur and frequently 
taking the wheel himself over the 
mountain roads although he had not 
driven a car for years before. 


HE end of the Becker case came 

through the hours of that night 
leading to the execution in Sing 
Sing’s death chamber at five o’clock 
in the morning. From midnight on 
the Governor’s telephone was ring- 
ing almost steadily with long dis- 
tance calls coming in from every 
big city in the East, and telegrams 
voicing either appeals or threats 
were coming in batches. 

Crooks in cities as widely sepa- 
rated as Chicago and New Orleans 
called up, most of them saying that 
they were Jack Rose, and wanted to 
recant their testimony. In the 
course of two hours a psuedo Jack 
Rose telephoned from Boston, from 
Chicago, and from New Orleans. 

The Governor’s office located the 
real Rose, Webber, and Vallon and 
ordered them to remain at their 
home telephones throughout the 
night, and then cut off the crooked 
calls from other cities. 

Telegrams accepted in good faith 
by innocently astonished Western 
Union and Postal office men and 
signed with the names of one or the 
other of the three informers were 
sent in to Albany all through the 
night. 

From Sing Sing the report went 
out that Becker had not lost hope 
that the pressure would break the 
Governor’s determination without a 
doubt. 

But the battle was over, the un- 
derworld’s astonishing battle to save 
the life of a cop, which could be ex- 
plained only on the ground that the 
underworld was fighting against the 
one species it hates more than a cop 
—a squealer. 

And so at early dawn Becker 
walked to the same chair which had 
snuffed out the lives of the four 
gunmen who had done his powerful 
bidding, and ended his life as they 
had ended theirs, and ended it true to 
the last to his sobriquet “The Iron 
Man.” 


Be Sure to Read What Louise Rice Reports on the Starr Faithful Case 
in the October Issue of This Magazine. 


Queen of the Beggars 


what appeared to be several straight 
jackets. Okes now directed my at- 
tention to a glass case at his right 
and explained about eye veils that 
gave one the appearance of blind- 
ness, artificial scars of silk tissue, 
as well as face twisters of rubber 
and whalebone to be clamped in the 
jaws. He was just calling my at- 
tention to a child’s size wagon, ar- 
ranged to conceal one’s legs, when 
doubled under, and arouse pity for a 
supposedly legless wight, when a 
hoarse whisper assailed our ears. At 
the sound my two beggar friends 
jerked up and glanced toward a small 
door at one side. 

There, framed in the shadow, was 
the tall, statuesque figure of a 
woman, dressed in black she was, and 
all that I could dimly see was a 
white, gaunt face, from which eyes 
of strange brilliancy looked out. 

“You—Okes and Spinner—what 
does this mean? Who is that young 
man?” Her voice was hardly more 
than a whisper, and yet it bespoke 
a woman of culture. That it þe- 
spoke more than that to the two beg- 
gars was evident from their de- 
meanor. 

“Ah, now, Queen,” faltered Okes. 
“We was goin’ to give yuh a prize 
laugh, we was 4 

“And doubtless give away our little 
secrets at the same time!” came in 
that same near-whisper, in which 
each word was so clearly enunciated. 
There was no menace in her tones, 
no hint of a threat that I could 
discover, and yet Okes was atremble, 
his one hand shaking like an aspen. 
Spinner, too, was hardly a shade less 
fearful. Decidedly, the gossip I had 
heard that afternoon about this 
queen of the beggars was all too 
true. 

“Ah, now lis’en,” started the one- 
armed beggar, “I——” 

“PIL listen,” came the interrup- 
tion. “Just step in here. . . . And, 
you, Spinner, keep company with 
your young friend!” 

That worthy looked at me with his 
white face as the small door closed 
behind the two, but his lips did not 
move. A clear look I had had of the 
face of the mysterious woman as 
she stood aside for the beggar to 
enter, and I did not wonder at his 
emotion. For if ever a face betokened 
a lost soul, it was that of the queen 
of the beggars. Lifeless, bloodless, it 
was, and as still as death. As for 
those strangely brilliant eyes, they 
looked like orbs of colofed ice. “God! 
She looks like a living corpse!” I 
said to myself. 

A feeling of dread came over me 
at what this inhuman creature might 
do. If she was not insane, then cer- 
tainly she was without feeling or a 
spark of mercy. She would send one 
to one’s death without a trace of 
emotion, I was certain, and would 
go to her own death in the same 
manner. I glanced covertly at Spin- 
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ner and his twisted foot. Artificial 
or not, I was aware that he could 
not move rapidly. A backward glance 
at the door through which we had 
entered, and I was on my feet and 
dashing through the narrow hall- 
way. I heard the thump of Spin- 
ner’s foot in the room behind me, 
but I dared not attempt a run 
through that crowded back-room. 
So, breathless from the beating of 
my heart, I sauntered into the thick 
of the crowd and wended my way 
toward the bar-room. If.I could 
reach that I had a good chance to 
bolt into the street. 


Two powerful hands shut off 
my wind. 


Even as the thought came to me 
I heard the husky shout of Spinner. 
I was within a few feet of the outer 
room now, preparing to leap through 
the door, when a twisted figure ap- 
peared, to bar my path. I was look- 
ing into the murderous eyes of 
Tommy, the Twister. f 

“Here, fellers!”” he shrieked. 
“Here’s a damned reporter!” 

As he uttered the last words I 
catapulted into him and he dropped 
like a bag. As I stumbled over his 
form, I could feel a dozen blows 
rain on my back and shoulders. I 
rose to my feet and went down again, 
several figures sprawled over me, 
fists belaboring me. From under 
this mass I looked up at the big 
sputtering arc-light that illuminated 
the bar-room. Suddenly there was 
a crash and the light went out. A 
minute later the weight of the bodies 
on me was lightened; then another 
figure rolled off, and another. 

As I gasped for air a groping 
hand grasped my arm, pulled me up, 
propelled me towards the street door. 
“Out you go!” a voice hissed in my 
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ear. “I’m an under cover-man—gov- 
ernment narcotic agent—beat it like 
hell or crawl in a dark hallway!” 

I felt myself being pushed into 
the street, staggered a few doors 
away and towards the curb. Now I 
was holding onto to something to 
keep on my feet. I looked up and my 
dazed eyes took in a baker’s wagon. 
I pulled myself up on the wheel to 
which I had been clinging and 
sprawled across the seat. I heard 
voices and the wild thump of canes 
and crutches as I eased backward 
and slumped over into the wagon. 

It was midnight before I was able 
to ’phone the office. 

“Where in the heck have you 
been?” demanded the night city 
editor. “Don’t you ever report in?” 

“I’m reporting now that I’m going 
to get another job,” I told him icily. 

“Another job?” He stammered. 
“Where—what. ” 

“In a side-show,” I said. “I’ve 
got pretty black-and-blue ornaments 
from my head to my feet. So long, 
old timer, see you at the circus!” 

“Tt’s this way, Jim,” said the city 
editor pursuasively, as he stood at 
the foot of my bed the next after- 
noon. “I know you're feeling rotten, 
but you’re the only one who can carry 
on this beggar yarn. And now that 
I’ve got it all fixed for that bird on 


Blackwell’s Island to turn stool 
pigeon. ff 
“What?” I exclaimed, attempt- 


ing to leap out of bed, and sinking 
back with a groan. 

“Yes. We promised to have him 
turned out if he gave us the real 
dope he’s been hinting about. So I 
have a pass for you ya 

“Give it to me, Chief!” I jabbered. 
“And call a taxi.” 

Everything was fixed when I ar- 
rived at the city prison on Blackwell’s 
Island. The sight of my police card, 
identifying me as a reporter, brought 
a deputy warden. A few minutes 
later I was left alone with the whin- 
ing beggar who had agreed to turn 
informer in exchange for his liberty. 
Even though he was willing, it was 
a hard job to get all the facts from 
him, for he was abjectly afraid and 
showed it by his cowering demeanor. 
I finally “yessed” him in his request 
for a police guard to escort him to 
a train west. After that, with many 
a hem and halt, he rattled on for 
more than an hour. 

Back on the main shore once more 
I called the city desk. 

“Say, boss,” I said, “this beggar 
racket is bigger than you thought. 
In fact its inner circle is a criminal 
organization of beggars, among 
them several jewel experts, that cov- 
ers theaters and cabarets on the 
watch-out for over-jeweled dames. ... 
That last Park Avenue robbery of 
Mrs. Gushow, the big power man’s 
wife, was their work. . One 
beggar spots her at a theater, an- 
other when she arrives at a cabaret 


looking like a Christmas tree, so a 
few hours later there’s two hundred 
thousand dollars in jewels missing 
from their mamma. ... Yes! .. . 
The procedure is to get the license 
number of their limousine and flash 
it to some central point. . . . With 
that the queen gets the address and 
sends the “Climber” on the job... . 
No. . . . The lookout beggars only 
get steer money—that is a percent- 
age for spotting the victim—but 
that’s a-plenty, to hear our stool 
talk. No, not one of ’em has 
ever seen the Climber. ... But 
he’s supposed to be some sort of 
acrobat or ex-circus performer, able 
to climb anything with the aid of 
a rope. ... It’s said he can throw 
a lasso with the best of ’em; pull 
himself up on a fire-escape like a 
monkey.” 


"THEN I listened to the city editor 
as he rapidly outlined a plan. We 
were to turn over our information 
to Inspector Laughlin and ask him 
to let us work with him. “We won’t 
take any of the credit,” he ended, 
“so the old boy will be tickled pink 
to give us the inside on the stories. 
Cleaning up those fifteen jewel rob- 
beries will probably add as many 
years to his life.” 

Inside of twenty-four hours the 
far-flung police net was working 
with the precision for which it was 
noted. Bear he might be in appear- 
ance and manner, but the burly in- 
spector was a fox in action. 

Every beggar stationed in front 
of theater or cabaret was now under 
shadow of a headquarters detective, 
and that detective in turn was 
covered by another posing as a taxi 
driver. In the telephone exchange 
at police headquarters other detec- 
tives were at the ends of special 
wires leading to the several tele- 
phone exchanges of the White Light 
district. Still another squad of 
headquarters men waited in a fast 
ear, equipped with wire-tapping 
apparatus, to answer a hurry call. 
Thus the trap was set for the so- 
called queen of the beggars and her 
satellites. If a beggar should leave 
his post in front of theaters or 
cabaret to ’phone or dispatch some 
messenger to do the same, there 
would be a dick to overhear the call; 
if he meant to send some one with 
his information there was the sup- 
posed taxi driver to give pursuit. 
And once the secret ’phone number 
of the organization was learned there 
was the wire-tapping squad to rush 
on the job. A perfect plan, as I 
complimented the inspector, except 
for the human element. Only an in- 
advertent move on the part of some- 
one could upset it. 

“Tve got fifty-odd picked men on 
the job,” the inspector informed me 
as I waited at headquarters, “and Pd 
use the whole damned force if it was 
necessary.” He frowned mightily and 
chewed at his cigar. “If there’s a 
word of truth in what that stool 
told you we’ll be havin’ some word 
in a night or so.” 


“He’s got nothing to gain by lying, 
inspector,” I said, “and everything 
to lose.” 

“He'll lose every tooth in his 
head,” assured the head of the de- 
tectives, “if he’s settin’ us on our 
ears for nothing....No; you’re 
right. . . . He’d be bughouse to give 
us any wrong chatter.” 

The inspector’s prediction was 
right, for it was the very next night 
that the tense voice of a detective 
called off certain numbers in In- 
spector Laughlin’s itching ear. That 
was about midnight, and some ten 
minutes later another detective at a 
different post was repeating the 
same telephone number. With that 
the myriad wheels of the city’s in- 
tricate police system was in motion. 

An hour later the inspector found 
me nervously pacing his private 
office. 

“There’s nothing on for tonight, 
as near as we can make out,” he 
told me. “Simply some of ’em re- 
porting in. But we have the address 
of that telephone—on East Fifty- 
fifth Street.” He looked at me keen- 
ly. “You’d know that woman if you 
saw her,” he continued. “How would 
you like to keep your peepers on the 
place?” 

“Fine and dandy!” I vociferated. 
“Just let me—” 

“Not so fast, me bucko,” he in- 
terrupted. “You’re not goin’ to a 
picnic, you know. . . . Crooks that 
lift a million dollars of jewels in a 
few months aren’t going to treat you 
pretty if they spot you on the job. 
... So, maybe, I’d better send one 
of my men with you.” 


“Not with me, Inspector,” I pro- 


tested. “Let him cover me. That 
won’t be so conspicuous.” 

Some ten minutes later I was in a 
taxi speeding in the direction of 
East Fifty-fifth Street. Behind me, 
I knew, was a department car carry- 
ing the young detective who was to 
be my protecting shadow. 

Dismissing the taxi a block away 
from my destination I sauntered 
eastward until I came to the street 
number the inspector had given me. 
An old residence once, it had been 
altered into small apartments. I 
glanced up at the third floor windows 
and saw that they were dark. Then 
I ambled to the corner and idly 
lounged in a doorway. Looking 


around I could see my shadow no- 
where. Probably he had already 
found a hide-out and made himself 
invisible. I decided I would discover 
one for myself that would give me 
an unobstructed view of the house 
in which the queen of the beggars re- 
ceived the reports of her beggar 
spies. Not so easy as I thought. But 
I finally found a point of vantage on 
a fire escape fronting an empty 
apartment. It was on the second 
floor and gave me a good view of the 
windows on the third floor opposite. 
I congratulated myself—until it 
started to rain about two o’clock. At 
three, soaked to the skin, I figured 
that the time had passed for jewel 
robbers and sneezing reporters. 

However, sharp on the stroke of 
twelve the next night, I resumed my 
vigil on the fire escape. The weather 
bureau had said “Fair and warmer,” 
but it was already misting up and 
there was a snap to the air. I pulled 
up my coat collar and squatted down 
on the fire escape tailor-fashion. 
“There may be something doing any- 
time now,” the inspector had in- 
formed me before I left headquar- 
ters. “So, for Pete’s sake, don’t go 
off the job for a split second. That 
dame is the brains, no mistake, and 
if we don’t land her we’ll be flat 
tires.” 


HOWEVER, after I’d kept to my 
cramped position for an hour, 
with another drizzle starting in, I was 
not so optimistic as Inspector Laugh- 
lin. In fact, I was looking discon- 
solately at the third floor opposite, 
my thoughts occupied with coffee 
and wheat cakes, when the click of 
a door from across the street brought 
me up with a jerk. The windows 
above were still dark, my hopes 
small, but, nevertheless, I leaned 
forward to peer through the mist. 

A tall figure was emerging from 
the vestibule of the house opposite— 
the tall figure of a woman! I was 
on my feet instantly, every nerve 
alert. For, if I was not mistaken, 
the woman now striding along the 
sidewalk was no other than that 
dread creature of the death-mask— 
the Queen of the Beggars! So sud- 
den was the apparition that I almost 
stumbled from the fire escape in my 
eagerness to descend. 

I reached the corner of Lexington 
Avenue after a spurt that left me 
breathless. Barely a block away, 
keeping close to the shadows of the 
building lines, was the tall figure in 
black. I hurried so as to shorten 
the distance between us, then settled 
down to keep pace with the long 
stride of the one I stalked. I was 
just congratulating myself on my 
fine strategy when my quarry disap- 
peared. I had been lighting a cig- 
arette one instant, and the next the 
street ahead of me was empty of all 
life. The queen of the beggars had 
disappeared as if by magic. 

I bolted across the street and into 
the next block feeling like the sap 
I was. So cocksure had I been, that 
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Queen of the Beggars 


the bird had slipped from under my 
very nose. 

As the minutes passed and I con- 
tinued to wait, a thought—or a 
hunch, if you will—gradually in- 
truded itself on my consciousness. 
However, it was some time before 
the full realization of its import 
came to me. For backing up that 
block of houses across the way was 
a row of Park Avenue apartments. 

. Eureka! ... Park Avenue apart- 
ments were the specialty of the so- 
called queen of the beggars and her 
organization! ... And by entering 
one of the houses opposite she would 
have access to the rear of the other 
apartments, there to assist the 
Climber in another jewel robbery. 

For a moment I was on the point 
of dashing across the way, then I 
bethought myself of the young de- 
tective from headquarters and the 
help he might render. So I pussy- 
footed back to Fifty-fifth Street, 
keeping a sharp look-out, but there 
was no sign of him. An hour had 
elapsed since I had lost sight of my 
quarry, and I felt it would be foolish 
to waste any more time in search of 
him. I was turning in my tracks, to 
follow my original idea, when I was 
electrified by her reappearance in the 
lonely street. Out of a house, well 
toward the. corner, she had glided 
like some wraith, and was now com- 
ing toward me in long strides. I 
darted into a hallway and held my 
breath. As the mysterious woman in 
black, her footfalls without sound, 
swept by my hiding place, there came 
the tinkling of metal on the sidewalk 
and I saw something bright. Some 
minutes later I had it in my eager 
grasp. It was a pinkey ring, of plat- 
inum, set with a star sapphire. 

My actions might be called fool- 
hardy after that, but the detective 
sent to cover me could not be found, 
and I was like a hound on a leash 
at the prospects of such a big story. 
Probably it was the messenger boy 


The Scarlet Fan © 


when he had thought none in the 
world knew save Fenner Crosby— 
and Hele i He 
would have caught the woman’s 
shoulders in a vise-like grip, bare 
and tender though they might be, if 
he had not been held by the terri- 
ble intensity of the fear in the 
widened eyes. 

“You must not know who I am. 
My only hope of escape is that you 
never know. You must not try to 
trace me. I will not ask your 
promise, for I trust you. And even 
if you would not agree—it is no 
matter. I must do as fate decrees.” 

She paused, her breath gone, ex- 
pended by her fierce control of the 
agitation that burned within her. 

“You must leave this house.” Her 
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coming along the street that gave me 
the idea, for he had no sooner come 
up with me than I was grabbing his 
cap and book, and thrusting a bill 
into his hand. 

“Here,” I said. “Let me have 
these! ... Now try and find the near- 
est copper and tell him to come back 
here. ... Third floor!” 

With that I bolted up two flights 
of stairs and knocked at a door. 
There was a pause before a voice 
came. “Who is that?” it demanded in 
a husky whisper. 

Though I shivered as I recognized 
that voice I had heard in the rear 
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room of the “Tub of Blood”, 
to my purpose. 

“Telegram,” I announced a little 
faintly. 

A lock was shoved back and’ the 
door opened. Cap in hand I entered 
and blinked in the sudden light. 

“Well—well, where’s the tele- 
gram?” came in that same terrible 
whisper. 

“You damned young fool!” was 
growled in my ears as I felt two 
powerful hands grasp my throat and 
shut off my wind. “I'll teach you 
to meddle in my affairs!” 

Even as I sank into unconscious- 
ness I realized who my assailant was; 
a fleeting sight of a large framed 


I held 


voice had dropped to a hoarse whis- 
per. Always her eyes searched the 
room! ‘Tonight—every hour of de- 
lay is dangerous. Fenner Crosby 
can not save you. You have learned 
too much. You do not realize it— 
but you have been close many times 
—too close. We—I do-not want him 
to remove you.” 

Stanley clutched at the slip, that 
“we.” Now, his own control gone, 
he grasped the woman’s arms. Her 
wrap fell to the floor. Her face 
seemed paler than ever, freed from 
its background of fur, its pallor 
emphasized by a mass of shimmer- 
ing black hair—the blackest, he 
thought, that he had ever seen, 
uncut and coiled in plaits about her 
head. She stiffened in his grasp. 
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photo on a mantle had given me the 
clue! 

It was Homer Eldridge, the once 
famous female impersonator, who 
had lost his voice through illness just 
as he was about to crash into the 
movies! . . . Eldridge, who had be- 
come an athlete of parts in answer 
to the jibes of his male critics, as 
well as big game hunter, mountain 
climber, explorer! 

A tremendous crashing sound 
brought me back to consciousness. I 
raised my head to see several cop- 
pers, followed by men from head- 
quarters, surge into the room. 

“A tough job—took all of ten min- 
utes to crash that,” muttered the 
foremost one in uniform, as he low- 
ered an axe. “And what have we 
here?” 

“You have Inspector Laughlin— 
here!” bellowed a voice from the 
rear, as that burly one shouldered 
his way in. “So out with all of 
you!” 

His shrewd eyes swept from me 
to the slumped figure in a chair, then 
around the room. 

“Where’s the jewels?” he demand- 
ed of the slumped figure. 

“Trunk!” came the labored an- 
swer. “Tron box.” 

“So, you’re Homer Eldridge, huh?” 
growled the head of detectives after 


a quick glance at that photo. “Never 
liked the jib of you. How come 
you’re in this racket?” 

“Cancer of throat. . . . Thousands 


for operations. ... All through! .. . 
And dope costs fortune.” There 
came a faint gurgle from the suffer- 
ing man’s throat. “So what was a 
bullet... . Or, well, a prison, though 
I’d never live to see that through!” 

That gurgle sounded louder now, 
and the head dropped forward like a 
dead weight. A hypodermic syringe 
clattered to the floor from nerveless 
fingers. 

The once great female impersona- 
tor had taken his last curtain. 
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Only her fear-burning eyes pro- 
tested. He cried at her: 

“You say ‘we’! There are others, 
then, besides you, who want me 
warned—and saved. Who are they? 
You must, do you hear? you must 
tell me!” 

“You will never know!” She still 
held her voice to its whisper. “But 
does it not suffice that it is only I 
who do not want him to strike at 
you? Then he will no longer play 
at murder. He will make you the 
signal to rake the earth with his 
Comb of Death!” 

What he would have said died on 
his lips. The street doorbell rang, 
sharply. In sudden relief he loosed 
his hold upon his beautiful visitor. 
This time it would indeed be Crosby. 


He was framing his resolve to use 
Crosby’s aid in soothing the strang- 
er and bringing out of her an ex- 
planation of herself and her amaz- 
ing knowledge of his: efforts, when 
he realized that she was beside 
herself with some new terror. 

The last of its faint color had 
ebbed from her face. Her lips were 
an incongruous splash of flaming 
scarlet against the whiteness of her 
features. She had crouched and 
with one hand on the chair she had 
first leaned against saved herself 
from falling while her other hand 
was outflung toward the study door. 
Her lips were moving soundlessly. 
Stanley read their wordless cry: 

“He has come! It is too late!” 

He felt an instant’s stab of fear 
and almost gave way to an impulse 
to spring across the room and lock 
the door. He conquered himself 
and went close to the quivering 
stranger. 

“You are quite safe,” he said, as 
quietly as he could. “It is not the 
one you fear—but one to whom you 
must talk more freely than you have 
to me. It will be Fenner Crosby 
who enters that door.” 

For a longer time than at any 
other moment since her entry, the 
stranger turned her restless eyes 
upon Stanley’s and held them there. 
She seemed to fight her agitation 
with a mighty effort. Stanley saw 
that her body straightened, her sup- 
porting hand released its hold upon 
the chair. “That is better,” he said, 
with forced brightness. “When I 
have explained you, there must be 
that bit of brandy before you tell 


us——” 


Pe his quiet voice cut a terrible 
scream. The woman leaped past 
him with such an unexpected rush 
that, brushing against him, his 
whole body was whirled around. 
While he fought to recover his bal- 
ance his brain took a flashing im- 
pression of a hand, a fearful ghast- 
ly claw more than the hand of a 
human. That was all his brain re- 
ceived and kept, just that vision of 
a clutching claw. In the whirling 
of his body he had no sense of where 
that vision was, and when he had 
steadied himself it was too late. 
Blackness, opaque and maddening, 
swept down to engulf the room! 

Then he knew. That claw-like 
kand had opened the study door 
while he faced the frightened wom- 
an. He had seen it, when her rush 
had swung him around, reaching for 
his light switch! 

He shouted an oath, and plunged 
in the direction of the door, strain- 
ing his eyes against the baffling 
darkness. From somewhere close, 
the unknown woman was breathing 
short, piteous moans. He tried to 
reach her, calling all the while for 
the servant, Walker. He thought 
he saw the bulk of a form, a denser 
patch than the darkness around it. 
He swung toward it, but was frozen 
by an indescribable shriek. 


“Oh—God! Not the FAN—Save 
me—Not the FAN.” 

While the horrible pain of the 
scream transfixed him he saw a 
flash, a tiny arc of light that seemed 
to be phosphorescence. His straining 
ears caught a sound, a strange 
sound—he could not analyze it. A 
new scream rose, but to quaver sud- 
denly, and die away into a piteous 
moan. 

“The FAN. Mercy!” 

Stanley called out, what he never 
knew, but some formless shout. He 
was conscious only of the noise of 
his own movements. His eyes sud- 
denly were masters of the darkness. 


Was this the power behind the 
Scarlet Fan? 


He found his way to the light switch 
at the door, and with an oath of re- 
lief flooded the room with the bril- 
liance that had been shut out. 

Poised to spring he swept the 
room with a lightning glance. 

It was empty! He breathed an 
incredulous exclamation and in an- 
swer heard the escape of a faintly 
fluttering breath. Then he saw! 

The room was not empty, for on 
the floor, in a pathetically tortured 
heap, was the still form of his 
strange visitor. 


Hs first thought was of that un- 
seen presence which, when the 
unsightly hand had pulled his 
switch, had entered the darkness of 
the room and, so silently and with 
such deadly precision, had found 
the woman and silenced her before 
he could wring from her the mean- 
ing of her phrase “The Comb of 
Death.” 

And where 
Walker? 

Behind him the door leading onto 
his upper landing yawned open. He 
rushed onto the landing and called 
the servant’s name. The lights in the 
hall below had been extinguished. 
No sound came up from the dark 
well. Save for that form on his 
study floor the house seemed to be 
deserted ! 

Although his back was turned to 
the interior of the study his quick- 
ened senses were conscious of a stir 
within. Thoughtful now only of his 
visitor he leaped to where she had 
fallen. In a second’s flash he was 
on his knee above her. 

“Still alive!” he exclaimed. 

As if his voice had loosened taut 
muscles the beautiful form he bent 
over relaxed. A quiver traveled 
slowly from the bare throat to the 
silk-sheathed ankles and with a sigh 
the woman turned to lie flat on her 
back. Her pale face turned toward 
the ceiling, her closed lids laying her 
inordinately long lashes in black 
crescents on her cheeks. 

Stanley chafed her pulses. They 
were beating slowly, faintly. On a 
taboret near one of his roomy chairs 
was the brandy he had proposed 
earlier. He raised the head that lay 
back on the floor, cradling it in his 
arm while he held a glass of the 
golden liquid to the carmine lips. 
He breathed aloud his thankfulness 
when the drooping lids fluttered and 
then raised slowly. 

The eyes that had been so terri- 
fied were quiet now, and strangely 
peaceful. The change in them awed 
him as some uncanny alchemy. 
“Can you speak?” he whispered, 
eagerly, yet with gentleness. “Can 
you tell me—what has happened to 
you?” 

She tried to lift her head from his 
arm, but the effort was too much. 
She sank back and for a moment the 
lids drooped again. More to him- 
self than to her Stanley muttered: 

“There must be a physician, im- 
mediately.” 

He would have rested the black 
crowned head he held on the floor 
and rushed to his telephone, but a 
hand rose weakly to hold him. 

“It is too late,” the red lips 
breathed painfully. “I—I am dying. 
After the Fan—there is—no hope!” 

“But what do you mean—what is 
‘the Fan’? You must try to help 
me to help you.” 

The head he held shook feebly. 
Again a low whispered; “No hope! 
I tried—to help you. I came—to— 
tell you—I tried!” 

Stanley knew that life was ebbing 
inexorably. The very peace that had 
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driven fear from the pallid face he 
recognized as the peace that dis- 
solves the troubles of life at the 
gateway of the Beyond. His voice 
concealed in his gentleness its tre- 
mendous eagerness. 

“You came, I know, to render me 
a service. God knows I shall never 
forget. But can you not tell me— 
now !—who you are, and who is the 
one who has done this terrible 
thing?” 

He held his breath and spent 
nearly all his strength in the effort 
to quiet the unstrung tremble of his 
supporting arm. The whisper that 
came up to him seemed to come from 
far away. 

“Fuan Pasha! He has—spared 
you. I— don’t— understand why. 
But— not for long — unless — he 
plans another way.” 

The long lashes lay again on the 
pale cheeks. Stanley felt the last 
tremor of the slender body. 

Through a crevice between the 
draperies of the window at the end 
of the room a silver shaft of the 
moon stole in. It lay over the for- 
ever quiet figure like a ghostly 
scimitar. 

The sound of the street doorbell 
cut once more through the silence 
of the house. Stanley swung 
around, startled, his body tensed to 
meet some new unexpected happen- 
ing. Then, subconsciously, he real- 
ized that this time the very sound 
of the ring was different. He won- 
dered that the ring of an electric 
bell could have its separate expres- 
sions, be at one time ominous, at an- 
other time assuring. 

Not doubting but that Fenner 
Crosby had arrived at last, he 
switched on the lower lobby lights 
at the upper landing switch and de- 
scended quickly. For the moment 
he had forgotten the mysterious 
absence of his servant, but when he 
turned the bend half way down the 
stairway, he cried aloud the ser- 
vant’s name. 

“Walker! In Heaven’s name!” 

With one knee still supporting 
him, Walker was struggling weakly 
to get to his feet at the bottom of 
the stairs. Abject terror shone in 
his face and his watery eyes glared 
around him, dazed. 

“I thought he killed me, sir!” 

“You saw him then?” Stanley 
cried while he held the man’s shoul- 
cers to steady him. 

“I didn’t, sir. 
come in?” 

“To do a better job upstairs than 
he did down here!” 

A peremptory rap at the door sent 
the servant into a new agony of 
fright before which Fenner Crosby, 
when he had stepped through the 
opened door, stared in amazement. 

“I heard your voices through the 
door — excited. What has hap- 
pened?” the newcomer demanded. 

“Murder upstairs, my servant 
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nearly strangled downstairs!” Stan- 
ley exclaimed. 

Crosby shot a keen glance into his 
subordinate’s face. To some inner 
reflection he nodded, then murmured 
aloud; “So! That was it.” He 
started to ascend the stairs. Stanley 
caught his arm. 

“If you don’t mind—before you 
go up! You see—I know little as 
yet of what occurred here.” He 
questioned Walker mutely. The 
servant was still shaking, and fum- 
bling at his throat. 

“I answered his ring, sir. I 
thought it would be—Mr. Crosby. I 
was glad Mr. Crosby had come be- 
cause — because of the strange 
woman who had gone upstairs. I 
saw only a cloak, sir. A black coat. 
Someone was holding it, in front of 
himself. It hid him, completely. 
And then. ” The man shivered 
at his recollection and darted a 
glance over his shoulder. “It was 
horrible, sir. A hand came out from 
behind the coat—like lightning. Be- 


fore I could cry out—it had me. The 
hand! It got dark all at once—until 
just now—I heard something, and I 
saw the lights again. My—my 
throat hurts dreadfully, sir.” 

“What he heard,” Stanley ex- 
plained to Crosby, “was your ring. 
It brought him to.” 

“But what is upstairs?” Crosby 
questioned shortly. 

Stanley’s answer was a “Come!” 
equally short. Over his shoulder 
he called to the servant. “Lock the 
door, then find yourself a stiff drink. 
You will be all right presently.” 

At the threshold of the study 
above Crosby paused uncertainly. 


“A hand 
came out of 
the cloak 
like light- 
ning. Be- 
fore I could 
cry out, it 
had me.” 
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Stanley pushed in ahead of him, and 
pointed silently. With a stifled ex- 
clamation Crosby crossed the floor 
to peer down into the pale face on 
the carpet. He knelt to feel the life- 
less pulse, then rose slowly. 

“Who was she? And 2” He 
left his question hanging. They 
stood on either side of the body 
while Crosby listened, with only an 
occasional exclamation, while Stan- 
ley recounted the events of the 
night. When he had finished Crosby, 
unspeaking, turned away from the 
form on the floor. Abstractedly he 
took off his coat and dropped it 
across a chair. Stanley watched 
him intently while he flecked an im- 
aginary cigarette ash from the silk 
lapel of his evening coat. As in 
many another moment of important 
weight, the presence of his cool, 
middle-aged chief, was a great con- 
solation to the younger man. 

“You have not, of course, tele- 
phoned a doctor—or the police?” 
Crosby asked, at last. 

“There was not time—before you 
arrived. I would have called a physi- 
cian, but not the police until I had 
got in touch with you.” 

“Good! Ill ’phone the 
Commissioner direct. 
First, I think we had bet- 
ter have Dr. Lang, the 
toxicologist. He is better 
than the usual police 
examiner. This is not an 
ordinary death. I mean, 
of course, not by ordi- 
nary means. If Lang is 
here when the police 
chap arrives, he will be 
able to dominate the oc- 
casion. They all have a 
respect for him.” 

A moment later Cros- 
by put down Stanley’s 
telephone. “He will come 
straight along,” he said. 
“Now then, we can begin 
to face the circumstance. 
We have thought we 
were working behind a 
veil. We find we are out 
in the open. Not only 
you are known, but I, as 
well. You say she men- 
t’oned me, and cried out 
that even I could not 
Save you.” 

Stanley nodded his head silently. 

“That means that the people you 
are after have not been deceived. 
Probably they know our every ac- 
tivity. From now on we have got 
to fight against not. only a blank 
wall, but a wall with eyes as well 
as ears. And she has left behind 
her only a name. ‘Fuan Pasha.’” 

“A name and that agonized cry— 
‘The Fan!” 

“Undoubtedly that cry was against 
a symbol. Some horrible symbol 
that meant, to her, the very death 
she has died. Her reasons for com- 
ing to convey some sort of warning 
to you, and the name she pro- 


nounced, those are the principal 
items for us to consider. Her rea- 
sons we probably shall never know, 
although we can’t be sure. The 
name is something tangible, and in- 
teresting. ‘Fuan Pasha!’ The 
‘Pasha’ is Mohammedan, the Mo- 
hammedan of the Bosphorus or the 
Levant. Yet ‘Fuan’ is neither 
Turkish nor Egyptian. A mixture 
of both with a leaning, perhaps, to- 
ward the Egyptian.” 


WHILE he talked Crosby had 
dropped, loosely, onto the arm of 
a chair. He had continued to scan 
the face of the dead woman. Now, 
as if struck by some sudden thought, 
he held a breath, lips parted, and 
frowned. He strode quickly to the 
middle of the room and stared down 
at the face on the floor. Stanley 
took a step toward him. 

“Egyptian!” Crosby muttered. “I 
think that is a clue.” 

“To her identity?” 

“Yes. Her face has bothered me. 
Tve seen it before. It is all quite 
hazy, but, somehow, I associate her 
not with New York, here, but Wash- 
ington. Yes. That is it! I have 
seen that face—its wonderful frame 
of black hair is unforgettable!—in 
Washington. It may come back to 
me—but just now I can’t place the 
occasion. Don’t you see, now, that 
she was partly, if not wholly, Egyp- 
tian?” 

“Good Lord! Of course! The 
Egyptian of Cairo, or Alexandria, 
where there is so often a mingling 
of European blood. Poor creature! 
If only she had had time to tell us— 
more!” , 

“Her ‘Fuan Pasha’ was deadly 
certain that she didn’t have the op- 
portunity.” 

Stanley groaned and sank to a 
chair, his head buried in his hands. 
“It was a nightmare,” he exclaimed. 
“Barely more than a few minutes 
ago, she was a beautiful creature, 
vivid and alive. She broke into the 
house, to save my life from a men- 
ace I can neither see nor imagine. 
For that kindness to me she has 
paid—with her own life. If only we 
might know even a hint of the 
secrets she has carried beyond the 
reach of ordinary mortals!” 

Crosby came over to stand by his 
aide. He rested a kindly hand on 
the other’s shoulder. “You’ve been 
in hard jams yourself, Robert, that 
might have turned out for you as 
badly as hers has for her. You were 
never afraid for yourself. I like 
you, immensely, because you feel as 
you do—about her.” He turned 
away to pour for himself a sip of 
brandy from the decanter on the 
taboret. Before Lang comes, and 
we get down to the detached inci- 
dents of the evening, leading up to— 
this!—I think I’d better tell you 
why I was late. I see a connection.” 

Stanley started up. “Downstairs, 
when you came in, you said: ‘So, 
that was it? I remember it now. 
Are you about to explain that? Did 
you expect something of this sort 


to happen in this house tonight?” 

“No. Certainly not. I thought 
only to have an earnest talk with 
you in the privacy of your own 
study, where we were safe from the 
curious. The Secretary of State re- 
ceived a call today from a member 
of the British staff. They wanted 
to know what progress we were 
making, and reported none on their 
own account. The murdering of the 
world’s biggest men goes on. None 
of the agencies of France or En- 
gland have made progress in un- 
raveling the reason, or locating the 
malign force at work. But they 
think we ought to have had some 
success. The Secretary is inclined 
to listen to them. He thinks we 
should show some results. I only 
wanted to talk to you tonight to get 
material for the excuses I shall have 
to give him. I started, from the 
club, early enough to have been here 
by eleven o’clock. That I was de- 
layed, I am inclined to trace directly 
to—the occurrence here, in your 
rooms.” 

Stanley, staring, waited tensely. 
Crosby went on: 

“T took a cab in Madison Square. 
Afterwards, I remembered that 


while my driver was pulling away 


i 


All the wisdom and craft of the 
Orient was behind the plot. 


another cab, one that had been 
standing in front of the club, fell in 
behind mine. At the time, of course, 
it meant nothing. I had the idea 
that the same cab sped past mine 
when my driver had turned into 
Central Park and swung northward 
to circle the park on his route to 
your street. Again the incident 
meant nothing—meant nothing, in- 
deed, until I arrived here. 

“Half way along the park, how- 
ever, there was a disturbing occur- 
rence. I was thrown nearly through 
the glass partition of the cab by a 
sudden grinding of brakes and an 
emergency stop. When I recovered 


my balance my driver was in the 
road, lifting from the path of his 
wheels, the form of a young woman. 
I got out. The driver more bent 
upon exercising his store of curses 
than in displaying tenderness to the 
young woman he had picked up from 
under his wheels. 

“She threw herself in front of 


me, the man exclaimed. ‘Did it 
purposely, sir. One of these here 
personal-damage getters, I guess. 


And she came pretty damn near 
getting damaged for fair, I’m tellin’ 
you, sir.’ 

“The man was emphatic enough to 
persuade me to believe him. He ex- 
plained that the girl had sprung out 
from the shadow of a clump of 
bushes directly in his way, and only 
far enough ahead of him for him to 
stop the car with a fortunate readi- 
ness of his brakes. But when I 
looked into the girl’s face I was 
dubious. She didn’t impress me as 
a petty grafter. She did not profess 
to be hurt and completely ignored 
the driver’s inflamed temper. She 
begged only that I get her to her 
home—and the address she gave was 
ten miles away. I could not refuse 
to drive her there. During the drive 
she refused to say more than a bare 
word, save to assure me that I need 
have no worry—she was only ‘very 
much tumbled’ as she expressed it. 
I remember that she kept her face 
hidden.” 

Stanley intruded upon the other’s 
narrative. “You mean to tell me, 
sir, that you think she was a plant? 
That she purposely delayed you 
from arriving here?” 

Crosby nodded. “Just that. It 
is quite plain, now. She would not 
hear of my escorting her to her 
door, and my man swore that he saw 
her go around the house to which 
she had taken us and disappear in 
the shadows of the yard in the 
rear.” 

“If you are right, do you realize 
how complete their knowledge is? 
That they—or he—even knew of our 
conference tonight?” 

“They knew. That girl was in the 
cab that waited outside the club. I 
can’t help thinking how slavish her 
service to her masters—perhaps to 
the unknown Fuan Pasha. Only a 
miracle saved her from being seri- 
ously injured. Looking back, I have 
the impression that she was some- 
what astonished to find that she had 
so completely escaped.” 

Stanley, who had fallen into his 
habit of pacing the room when his 
mind was in a chaos, swung around. 
What he would have said was in- 
terrupted by the sound, in the hall 
below, of Dr. Lang’s arrival. Crosby 
warned him with a gesture. “Noth- 
ing of the girl to the doctor. Only 
what happened here. And we may 
as well forget, in your descriptions 
of the event, the name your visitor 
left with you—Fuan Pasha.” 


R. PHILIP LANG came briskly 
into the room. A small man, 
with an intellectual face perpetually 
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set in an earnest expression. While 
he drew off his gloves he greeted 
Crosby respectfully. His glance 
had immediately found the body 
stretched on the floor, and with only 
a fleeting look in Stanley’s direction 
he crossed to it and knelt. Crosby 
warned him: 

“The police will have to be sum- 
moned. They are particular, so 
don’t disturb the body more than 
you have to, doctor. There is noth- 
ing to do, but I wanted you here 
when the official surgeon arrives.” 

Dr. Lang examined the eyeballs 
and applied his stethoscope to the 
inert heart. When he rose he looked 
full at Stanley. “Do I understand 
that this is your house? That she 
was a visitor—of yours?” 

Crosby intruded. “Mr. Stanley is 


“He will rake the earth with his 
Comb of Death.” 


not only my friend, doctor, but is 
associated with me in certain official 
investigations. He will explain to 
you, as he has to me, the few mo- 
ments preceding this woman’s 
death.” 

Dr. Lang listened gravely. Oc- 
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casionally his sharp eyes rose to 
scan Stanley’s face. “You say that 
you heard a sound you could not 
describe, or analyze. Let me get the 
sequence correct. She cried out; 
‘Not the Fan.’ In some agitation of 
overpowering fear. Then you saw 
what you describe as a short arc of 
phosphorescent light? Then the 
sound that baffled you although it 
registered distinctly in your mind? 
Where was the sound? In relation, 
I mean, to the position of the 
woman?” 

“That I can not tell you. She 
had screamed but a second before, 
kut she was moving about. I had 
the impression she was recoiling 
from someone she could see, or feel 
—someone who was invisible to me. 
The owner of that horrible claw I 
remember.” 

Dr. Lang knitted his brows and 
seemed to be lost in thought. So 
silent was the room that the far 
chime of the clock in the skyscraper 
tower startled both Stanley and 
Crosby. The ribbon of the moon 
that had lain across the body had 
moved, and was now an eerie caress 
on the bloodless face. Suddenly 
the physician released a breath 
through set teeth. He dropped 
quickly to a knee and caught one of 
the limp hands that Stanley had 
folded across the woman’s breast. 
He examined the back of this hand, 
then dropped it to grasp the other 
one. 

“Ah! I thought so!” 

Stanley and Crosby drew near, 
eagerly. The little physician pointed 
to the hand he held. Both men saw. 

A purple mark bent to a complete 
circle, that reached from the base 
joints of the fingers to the. wrist 
joint. A vivid, wavering stain, that 
already was turning from its purple 
hue to a bright crimson. The doctor 
looked silently at Crosby. 

The older man started. 
low voice he exclaimed. “I’ve seen 
that before. On the arm of Giopolis, 
the Greek banker, who died in his 
cabin on the Berengaria, just out- 
side the New York harbor!” 

Dr. Lang nodded soberly. “If you 
will remember, Mr. Crosby, I was 
called to examine the remains. 
There was no physical history that 
should account for the bursting of 
the heart walls, which caused his 
sudden death. I could find no trace 
of poison, but I found this mark. 
The day after the death it had be- 
come a bright crimson, as this is 
already becoming. It was spoken of 
at the time by other examiners and 
I fancied you had been informed. 
You were concerned in the matter 
officially, I remember.” 

“Our government was deeply con- 
cerned,” Crosby admitted. “We 
have never been satisfied about 
Giopolis’ death, neither has his own 
government. Later, when we have 
a chance, I think I shall take you 
somewhat into my confidence, doc- 


In a hol- 
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tor. Meanwhile, I should like to 
have you persuade the official ex- 
aminers to permit you to perform 
the autopsy that will be necessary 
in this case. If need be, I shall in- 
tervene to that end. The police com- 
missioner will listen to me.” 

Crosby himself put through his 
call to the home of the police com- 
missioner. It was with great dif- 
ficulty that he persuaded sleepy 
servants to intrude upon the great 
man’s slumbers. But when at last 
he had succeeded, the bluff, hearty 
voice of the Commissioner reached 
him. 

“Detective Inspector Farnum is 
the man,” the Commissioner said at 
once. “He is in acting command of 
the detective department now, but 
I shall have him relieved until you 
are through with him. PIl transmit 
the order personally and you may 
rely upon him implicitly. If I am 
needed, I shall be at your service.” 

“Thank you, Commissioner. We 
shall remember that.” 


r an incredibly short time Inspec- 
tor Farnum appeared. He was 
admitted by Crosby himself. 

“Glad to know you, sir,’ he said 
to the representative of the State 
Department. “The Commissioner 
instructed me to bend the regular 
police procedures to fit your wishes. 
I take it this is to be an unusual 
case.” 

“Perhaps one of the biggest 
you’ve tackled, Inspector,” Crosby 
assured him. “But there are no 
police procedures to retard. Not for 
the present. What Mr. Stanley and 
I shall ask is that you and he work 
together, and quietly, in running 
down the murderer—or murderers.” 

“There were more than one, you 
say?” 

“Come upstairs and get your full 
account.” 

Inspector Farnum was a large 
man, graying at the temples, with a 
somewhat flabby jaw that might 
have indicated indecision and lack 
of a steadiness of purpose, were it 
not for sharp, steel gray eyes under 
strength-imparting eyebrows. 

He knew Dr. Philip Lang. When 
he had greeted the little physician 
he said: “Your presence, doctor, in- 
dicates a poison case. The commis- 
sioner told me only that there was 
a death under police circumstances.” 

Without waiting for the physician 
to reply, the inspector turned to re- 
ceive his presentation to Stanley. 

Crosby said: “You will accept 
Mr. Stanley, inspector, as you would 
me. He is an agent of the Depart- 
ment of State.” 

Once more Stanley related the 
history of the night. The inspector 
asked no questions, nor did he show 
impatience when the sequence of 
Stanley’s narrative was interrupted 
by interpolations from Dr. Lang. 
One item only did Stanley withhold 
—the unknown woman’s reference 


to a person called Fuan Pasha. 


“T should like to go into the study 
now, gentlemen,” the inspector said. 
He turned to Stanley. “Will you 
guarantee, sir, that your servant 
will be available when I wish to ex- 
amine him?” 

“Eh? Walker? I shall have to 
take some precaution against what 
whiskey I have left, if you want 
anything from him.” 

“Let him help himself. Alcohol 
is a great stimulant to the truth. 
Td like to get his exact impressions 
when that hand came out from its 


black shroud to catch at his throat.” 

The living room in which the men 
had talked was separated from the 
study by a short corridor which 
formed an upper landing for the 
stairs. At the study threshold, In- 
spector Farnum, who followed Stan- 
ley, coughed quietly. 

“A moment, Mr. Stanley, if you 
please, before we go in.” 

Stanley stared at him, for the first 
time conscious, how much his poise 
had been shattered by the events of 
the night—and conscious, too, of an- 
other sensation, of a foreboding of 


nameless evil. And suddenly he 
knew that the horrors of that night 
were not yet over! 


For the next instalment of 
this thrilling serial, in which 
Helen Crosby, Bob Stanley’s 
sweetheart, faces the menace 


of the Scarlet Fan, read the 
October issue of THE ILLUS- 
TRATED DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, 
on sale in Woolworth stores 
September 15. 
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and drunk one cocktail in the office, 
the dental mind was an abysmal 
blank from 5 o’clock Monday after- 
noon, until 7 o’clock the following 
morning, when he remembered being 
awakened in their New Dorp home. 

Pieced together fragments of 
paper found in the waste basket, 
matched pages in Dr. Kennedy’s 
prescription pad. The words “E. 
Maxwell and wife, Brooklyn,” writ- 
ten on it, tallied with his handwrit- 
ing. Thus, said the detectives, had 
he instructed the young woman to 
register. The incriminating check 
was a form long discarded by the 
bank, and a book with the same kind 
of blanks was found in the doctor’s 
home. 

A piece of lead pipe which exactly 
fitted that of the murderer’s bludg- 
eon, and bore corresponding cutting 
marks of a vise, was discovered in 
the Kennedy cellar. With the same 
deadly precision, an 8-inch dark stain 
on the inside of his right trouser leg, 
and on his newly purchased under- 
drawers, fitted the mark that such a 
piece of lead pipe would make if 
carried hooked on the drawers’ belt. 
And what was more natural than 
tire tape in the tool kit of so ardent 
a bicyclist as the doctor? 

Only one link was missing. The 
hotel employees agreed that the man 
they saw, had worn a straw hat, and 
although it was proved that Kennedy 
had bought a new straw hat on the 
afternoon of the murder, ‘it could 
never be found. 


weir a man like Dr. Kennedy 
should have chosen that brutal 
weapon puzzled even the police, 
and led some people to believe 
that the murder had been com- 
mitted by a desperate burglar. It 
was a thug’s billy. And a robbery 
had taken place in the hotel that 
night. Also there were the woman’s 
missing 3-carat earrings and rings 
worth several thousands of dollars. 
But the jewels came to light some 
time later, on a pantry shelf in the 
Ninth Avenue apartment, although 
detectives had previously searched 
the place; a wakeful woman who had 
occupied a room directly below num- 
ber 84, further destroyed the “bur- 
glar on the fire escape” theory, and 


Dr. Kennedy was said ta have kept 
even more sinister company than 
Dolly Reynolds. 

The police were interested to 
learn that he had been emulating the 
famous firm of Jekyll & Hyde. The 
devoted father, and respected citizen 
of New Dorp, was also a familiar 
figure in New York’s tenderloin, 
and a heavy plunger at race-tracks. 
He was said to have previously in- 
vested money for the Reynolds girl, 
giving her the worthless check as 
her share of the winnings. Presum- 
ably, Dolly went to the Grand Hotel 
to hand over more capital, since four 
days earlier, she had drawn $500 
from her Mount Vernon savings ac- 
count, telling her mother that she 
was going to meet Dr. Kennedy on 
Monday. He had told her to bring 
this sum in a satchel, she said, and 
he would have more money to put in 
it. Why her partner in beating the 
horses did not simply deduct the 
$500, if he really had further profits 
to give her, apparently never crossed 
her mind. 


pee police version of the real rea- 
son for that fatal appointment 
was that Kennedy took the girl to 
the hotel for the purpose of recover- 
ing the tell-tale check, whose presen- 
tation at the bank would mean his 
discovery as a forger. Failing to ex- 
tract it by any other means, he had 
killed her. The slit bag, unbuttoned 
shirtwaist, and turned-down stock- 
ing, indicated that he had looked 
for it—but those search-proof cor- 
sets of the nineties had beaten him. 

Dr. Samuel J. Kennedy was 
brought to trial for the murder of 
Emelyne Reynolds, before Justice 
Williams, in the Criminal Branch of 
the Superior Court, on March 22, 
1899. His defense was a complete 
denial of the murder charge, and the 
handwriting on both check and mem- 
orandum. His lawyers produced nu- 
merous character witnesses from 
New Dorp, including the pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. A 
rather vague woman testified that 
she had seen him in the Staten 
Island ferry-house at a crucial hour 
on the night of the murder. 

His weeping wife, and his 72-year 
old father, both took the witness 


stand and denied that the handwrit- 
ings in question were Dr. Kennedy’s. 
Allin vain. A level-headed jury lis- 
tened to the iron-clad evidence pre- 
sented by the prosecution, including 
a surprise ear-witness, who testified 
that from her hotel room directly 
beneath that occupied by “E. Max- 
well and wife,” she had heard at 
11:50 on the fatal night, the foot- 
steps of two people, then the thud 
of somebody falling, and later only 
one person walking around the room. 
And after three hours deliberation, 
the twelve men brought in a verdict 
of guilty of first degree murder. 

Dr. Kennedy’s lawyers immedi- 
ately began to work for a new trial, 
and in February 1901, this was be- 
gun. After it had lasted several 
weeks, the jury found themselves 
unable to agree. The State then de- 
cided to hold a third trial. Hand- 
writing experts now testified both 
ways. And it was not surprising 
that after three years, some of the 
witnesses were dead, and others con- 
tradicted themselves. There were 
those among the jurors who felt that 
the prisoner’s identification was in- 
adequate. Others thought the mo- 
tive was insufficient, and the mur- 
der not premeditated. Kennedy’s 
good reputation in his home town 
impressed them. 

After twenty-one hours, they were 
still unable to agree, standing eight 
for acquittal, and four for convic- 
tion. And on June 16, 1901, a third 
jury was discharged and Dr. Ken- 
nedy was released on $10,000 bail. 

Dolly Reynolds had been ornamen- 
tal, but her life had not been that 
prescribed by moralists, and she was 
dead, whereas Dr. Kennedy was a 
live and useful member of society. 
He could still pull teeth. And that, 
said the dentist, was exactly what he 
intended to do in the sanctity of New 
Dorp, “as soon as he was rested, and 
had gotten his tools and materials in 
order.” 

The surety was released in Febru- 
ary, 1903, and about a month later 
the indictment for murder in the first 
degree was dismissed, leaving the 
man who had once spent twenty-one 
months in the death house at Sing 
Sing wholly free to cast his life in 
pleasanter places. 
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The Girl Who Paid with Her Life 


an immorality charge. She pleaded 
guilty on March 18, 1923, before 
Magistrate Stanley H. Renaud and 
was sentenced to an indefinite term 
in the New York State Reformatory 
for Women, at Bedford, N. Y. 

This was a significant day in the 
life of Vivian Gordon. Not only did 
she begin her prison term on March 
18, 1923, but by a strange coinci- 
dence her husband received his di- 
vorce decree in Philadelphia on that 
day. John Bischoff had not been 
unaware of the life which his wife 
was leading. He states that he tried 
to turn her into better ways until, 
realizing that this was hopeless, he 
sought a happier existence for him- 
self. The only grounds named in 
the divorce petition, however, were 
those of cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment. 

Thus Vivian lost her liberty and 
her husband simultaneously. But a 
greater loss was yet in store for 
her: John Bischoff telephoned to 
her hotel on the night of March 18th 
to tell her that he had obtained the 
divorce. The hotel clerk told him 
what had happened to Vivian and 
asked what should be done with the 
six-year-old Benita, who was crying 
in her lonely hotel room. 

John Bischoff’s blood ran hot 
when he heard the sordid tale. He 


asked the hotel clerk, who was a 
kindly married man, to take the lit- 
tle girl home to his wife for the 
The next day the father 


night. 


came and took Benita to live with 
him. Vivian Gordon made several 
attempts to regain possession of 
her daughter, but the father was 
always able to defeat them. 

When she came out of Bedford, 
Vivian apparently decided to give 
up the practice which had resulted 
in her imprisonment. She came into 
police hands again, but not on the 
same charge. She was accused of 
disorderly conduct after a row in a 
mid-town hotel in 1927 and faced 
this same charge in 1930, when a 
taxicab driver took her to the East 
Thirty - fifth Street Station - House 
for non-payment of her fare. She 
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paid the man in the station-house, 
but her actions caused the desk 
officer to accuse her of disorderly 
conduct and intoxication. Her sen- 
tence. was suspended after she 
pleaded guilty on arraignment. 

A month later, on August 7, 1930, 
to be exact, a man named Joseph 
Radlow, who was writing a series 
of articles purporting to expose 
stock-selling swindles, for a New 
York evening newspaper, accused 
Vivian of trying to extort money 
from him. The Grand Jury refused 
to indict her; and I mention the in- 
cident only to complete her police 
record. For that was all the New 
York Police Department knew about 
Vivian Gordon—until the morning 
of February 26, 1931. 


OX that day, Harry Francis, who 
lives at 2159 Storey Avenue, the 
Bronx, and walks to his work in the 
plant of the Tidewater Oil Company 
at 108 Burnwood Avenue, in Yonk- 
ers, was taking a short-cut through 
Van Cortlandt Park in the Bronx. 
Harry turned off Mosholu Avenue to 
cross through the park and, at the 
foot of an embankment there, stum- 
bled across the body of a woman. He 
hurried to the nearest policeman 
and told of his gruesome find. The 
usual police routine was followed, 
and I find my police records show 
that Detective Sweeney, of the Fif- 
tieth Squad, and Detective Dinan, of 
the Homicide Squad, were assigned 


to the case at that time. 

Then things began to happen. The 
fingerprints of the dead woman 
proved her to be Vivian Gordon, 
whose police record I have detailed 
and whose picture in the Rogues’ 
Gallery at Headquarters was 
B.84048. The reporters at Head- 
quarters learned all this without any 
undue excitement and notified their 
editors. Just another underworld 
killing! 

But a gentleman whose offices 
were in the County Courts Building 
thought the name was familiar and 
searched his files. The next edi- 
tions of the newspapers had stream- 
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er heads clear across the front pages, 
shrieking to the world that: 

On February 7, 1931, Vivian Gor- 
don had written this letter to Isidor 
J. Kresel, at that time special counsel 
to the Appellate Division inquiry 
investigating conditions in the 
Magistrates’ Courts of New York 
City: 

156 East Thirty-seventh Street, 

New York City, 

Feb. 7, 1981. 

DEAR Mr. KRESEL: 

I have some information in 
connection with a frame-up by 
a police officer and others which 
I believe will be of great aid 
to your committee in its work. 

I would appreciate an inter- 
view at your earliest conveni- 
ence. 

Very truly yours, 
VIVIAN GORDON. 

The reply to this letter was writ- 
ten ten days later by Irving Ben 
Cooper, an attorney who was one 
of the investigators for the commit- 
tee. It was sent from Room 542 
in the County Courts Building. 

My DEAR Mrs. GORDON: 

Your letter addressed’ to Mr. 
Kresel under date of February 
7, has been turned over to me 
for attention. I shall be glad 
to see you at the above address 
on Friday, February 20th, 1931 
between the hours of 10 am. 
and 5 p.m. 

Very truly yours, 
IRVING BEN COOPER. 

And Samuel Seabury, then chair- 
man of the Appellate Division in- 
quiry, now counsel for the Legis- 
lative Investigating Committee, sent 
a note immediately to the Police 
Commissioner which concluded: 

“May I ask you to be good enough 
to apprise me of the circumstances 
surrounding the death of Vivian 
Gordon?” 

The Police Commissioner spoke 
softly when he received this infor- 
mation about Vivian Gordon: “Ev- 
ery policeman has a smudge on his 
shield until this case is cleared up. 
Work night and day but get me 
results.” 

Then the Commissioner, who was 
Assistant Chief Inspector in com- 
mand of the Detective Division be- 
fore he was elevated to his present 
high post, took personal charge of 
the case. 

Mr. Cooper related that Vivian 
had, indeed, appeared for her inter- 
view only five days before she was 
killed. He said the woman told him 
she was “framed” by McLaughlin 
and her husband when she was sent 
to Bedford on March 18, 1923, when 
she lost her husband, her daughter 
and her liberty simultaneously. Mr. 
Cooper said he told her that this 
story must have corroboration and 
she promised to obtain it for him. 
He never saw her again. 

“Find McLaughlin!” directed Mul- 


rooney. But this was easier said 
than done, for at the moment the 
former Vice Squad patrolman was 
on leave and aboard the Cunard 
liner, California, on a six-day cruise 
to Bermuda. “All right, we’ll talk 
to him later,” said the Police Com- 
missioner. 

Meanwhile Inspector Henry Bruck- 
man, who commands the Bronx de- 
tectives, was not idle. He discovered 
that Vivian was strangled with a 
section of clothes line which was 
noosed with a slip-knot, pulled 
tightly with the knot at the back 
of the woman’s head and wound 
three times around her neck. Dr. 
Louis Lefkowitz, assistant medical 
examiner, estimated that the woman 
had been dead about five hours when 
found, which would fix the time of 
her killing at about midnight, Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1931. 

Deputy Inspector James Griffiths 
went to Vivian’s apartment, at 156 
East Thirty-seventh Street, as soon 
as this address was discovered. Eric 
Seibers, superintendent of the apart- 
ment house, said Vivian came to live 
there in October, 1928, and paid 
$150 a month rent. Seibers talked 
guardedly, but admitted he thought 
his tenant’s mode of life “peculiar”. 
She left the house about nine o’clock 
each evening, he said, and did not 
return until dawn. 

Griffiths investigated the apart- 
ment itself. What he found there 
led him to call Inspector Bruckman, 
who was not long in arriving. The 
find consisted of seven leather-cov- 
ered diaries in which Vivian had 
written a pretty complete account 
of her activities for the years 1929 
and 1930 and the few days of 1931 
which she was permitted to live. 

A glance at these diaries was all 
that was needed to convince these 
police officers that Vivian Gordon 
was not murdered because of her 
visit to Mr. Seabury’s committee. 
Vivian Gordon was a racketeer. She 
had come a long way since that day 
in 1921 when she flutteringly crossed 
the Hudson into New York’s night 
life without any introductions and 
dependent for existence solely on the 
fact that she would “do anything”. 


BRUCKMAN, tall, suave and calm, 
read the diaries as the reporters 
clamored outside the apartment. 
“Boys,” said the inspector, “there 
isn’t very much I can tell you 
now. Vivian Gordon was evidently 
a woman of many acquaintances. 
From the information we have at 
present it certainly does not seem 
that she made her money at any 
lawful trade.” 


They took the little leather-cov- 
ered books to the Police Commis- 
sioner, whose jaw muscles swelled 
as he read them. He wasn’t as 
cautious as Bruckman had been— 
“Ed” Mulrooney was mad and didn’t 
care who knew it. He was a cop 
himself for thirty-five years before 
he was commissioner, and he resents 
personally any reflection on a police- 
man’s integrity. Although he main- 


tained from the start that Vivian 
Gordon’s slaying was only coinci- 
dental with the Seabury inquiry, 
many citizens refused to agree with 
him 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and the 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, chairman 
of the New York Committee on City 
Affairs, had, for instance, issued a 
joint statement regarding the mur- 
der, which said: 

“This is not so much the murder 
of a woman as a notice by criminals 
and gangsters, inside and outside of 
the Police Department, on and off 
the magistrates’ bench, that inquiry 
into and exposure of all organized 
criminality will meet with swift and 
awful punishment.” 

But now it was the Police Com- 
missioner’s turn, and he did not 
hesitate to speak. He said: 

“Vivian Gordon was an expert 
racketeer operating a blackmail ma- 
chine, derived in principle from the 


Wide World 


John Radeloff 


old badger game. A part of her 
business was to supply pretty women 
for gay parties—and the girls were 
always instructed to find out the 
name, social position, and financial 
standing of the men they met 
through her.” 

The cat was out of the bag now 
or, rather, the secret was out of the 
diary. The names of forty girls 
employed by Vivian in this racket 
were found in the diaries, and, since 
these books contained about 600 
names in all, the other 560 must 
have been those of men. The police 
concluded that Vivian kept her girls 
busy. 

Confirmation of this particular 
type of racket came on the next 
day from Helen Dorf of 1197 Grand 
Concourse, the Bronx. She told how 
Vivian introduced her to Henry Mc- 
Donald Joralemon, sixty-nine-year- 
old sportsman, philanthropist, and 
writer. By another of those amaz- 
ing coincidences in which this case 
abounds, Joralemon died of natural 
causes at a New York hotel on the 
day on which Vivian Gordon was 


murdered. He left an estate esti- 
mated at more than $1,000,000. 

Miss Dorf said Joralemon was 
“very generous” with girls who 
pleased him. He gave her $30,000, 
she said, and at Vivian’s suggestion, 
she turned $25,000 of the gift over 
to John A. Radeloff, a lawyer of 66 
Court Street, Brooklyn, who was 
Vivian’s attorney. Radeloff, said 
Miss Dorf, promised to invest the 
money so she would have an income 
of sixty-five dollars a week. He had 
not done so, she claimed, and she 
sued to recover her investment. This 
suit is still pending. 


IVIAN’S real motive in going 

to the Seabury Committee was 
next shown to have been one of 
revenge. Her former husband, John 
Bischoff, brought to the authorities 
a letter written to him by Vivian 
on January 19th, 1931, a month be- 
fore she saw Mr. Cooper. This letter 
said: 

“You know that my conviction 
(of March 18, 1923) was caused by 
a frame-up between you and De- 
tective McLaughlin. You may think 
that you have had the last laugh, 
but get this—I am going before the 
investigating committee this week 
and intend to tell the whole story 
of the dirty frame-up. 

“When I am through it will be just 
too bad for you. Little Benita is 
old enough now to realize that a 
dirty trick has been played on me. 
I intend to go the limit—and you 
know as well as I do that this will 
mean your finish.” 

Bischoff and Patrolman McLaugh- 
lin, who had returned from his Ber- 
muda cruise, convinced the Police 
Commissioner and also District 
Attorney Charles McLaughlin, of the 
Bronx, that they had not framed 
Vivian and that they knew nothing 
about her murder. Then, five days 
after Vivian Gordon’s body was 
found, a shocked world read that her 
daughter, Benita, unable to with- 
stand the publicity which had come 
to her from this case, had inhaled 
illuminating gas in her home in 
Audubon, New York, and committed 
suicide. 

Vivian Gordon had proved herself 
right about one thing. Sixteen- 
year-old Benita was old enough to 
know that a “dirty trick” had been 
played—not on her mother, but on 
herself. 


The suicide of Benita Bischoff 
moved press and public to a new 
demand that the New York police 
discover the murderers of Vivian 
Gordon. Many still maintained 
that the woman was killed to keep 
her from testifying against the po- 
lice. Police Commissioner Mul- 
rooney said nothing, but worked 
unceasingly. What he and his 
men accomplished will be told 
to you in the next installment of 
“Wy Vivian Gorpon Was Mur- 
DERED.” 
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The 


chair to the wall. He swaggered 
across the room, smashed a card 
table from his path, and stormed 
back with face blood red and eyes 
ablaze. 

He halted suddenly. “Last year 
your cut was eighteen grand. This 
year it is twelve already. And you 
come to me and say, ‘I quit’. Just 
when things go so smooth. Every- 
body satified. No bulls stirring us 
up. No trouble. I am thinking 
tonight—I am saying to Red when 
he tells me of this job, ‘Stormy will 
open it. Stormy is the goods. No 
foolishness. Always ready. And 
never bungles. A man that can use 
a gun to open a getaway without 
leaving any meat behind.’ That’s 
what I say to Red. That’s what I 
think of you. And now you have 
turned yellow for a twist. You’re 
sure crazy, Stormy. 

“There is no quitting. When you 
are in a mob, you are in! You know 
that. Did you ever hear of any- 
body pulling out of a mob? If I 
tell the boys, you know what they 
will do. But I like you, Stormy. 
You’re my right-hand man. We 
worked this bunch up together.” 
Pavoni’s voice dropped to a whisper. 
“T don’t say a word to anybody. We 
just forget it. Ditch this dame that 
is taking the stuff out of you.” 

He stopped to pat Stormy on the 
shoulder. “Tell me what you need 
for Friday night.” 

Stormy stood up. “You sure are 
making this tough, Nick. Yeh, I 
know I cut plenty dough with you. 
But who opened the cans and got 
the dough? I figure we’re about 
even on that. As for all the tripe 
about nobody ever quitting a mob, 
that may go for some of these cheap 
guns you got out kicking over fill- 
ing stations, but not for me. I’m 
through with the racket. You can 
get somebody else for my end of 
your capers. 

“You don’t need to suppose I’m 
going to turn stool because I’m get- 
ting married. Where would I get 
off? I’m in as deep as anybody. 
You’re a hell of a friend, you are. 
I thought you’d grab my mit and 
slip me a present or put on a banquet 
for me.” 

“Forget that cheese.” 
his arm at the door. 

Stormy turned. ‘“Good-by, Nick.” 


Nick waved 


poon did not answer. Stormy 
stood in the door. Tall, dark, 
clear-eyed, he was good looking in 
a rather hard way. Pavoni watched 
him for a long minute. Then he 
paced along the floor. He reached 
out his hand. 

“All right, Stormy, we may as 
well be friends, I guess.” 

Stormy’s face relaxed. He shook 
Pavoni’s hand vigorously. 

“Yov’ll get somebody else for Fri- 
day night?” 

Pavoni grunted. 
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“But drop in 


Girl Friend 


before then, 
mind.” 

Pavoni sat very still for a long 
time after Stormy left. At last he 
pressed a button for a waiter. “Is 
anybody here, Slats?” 

The waiter nodded. 
Angelo are in seven 
couple—” 

“Chase Angelo in.” 

Angelo had been drinking. He 
slapped Nick on the back and called 
him “Big Boy.” 

Pavoni scowled and waved Angelo 
to a chair. 

“Whats up? You look like you 
was headed for the hot squat.” 

Pavoni swore softly. “Maybe I 
am. You too—and all of us.” 

Angelo’s eyes lifted. 

“It is Stormy,” Nick said quietly. 

“Gees! You mean he’s picked up 
an’ squealed?” 

Pavoni shook his head. “It is not 
so bad, yet. But Stormy tells me he 
is through. He is getting married 
and quitting the racket.” 

Angelo lighted a cigarette. “Well?” 

Pavoni pressed a buzzer. “Bring 
a couple shots for me and Angelo, 
Slats.” 

It was the first time Angelo had 
seen Nick really drinking whisky. 


if you change your 


“Johnny and 
with a 


Angelo watched her face while 
the candle smoked. 


“Who is this jane that makes so 
much trouble?” Pavoni asked hope- 
lessly. 

Angelo shrugged. “You know 
Stormy. He tells nobody nothing. 
He brings no women here.” 

“You remember Butch, Angelo?” 
Pavoni asked. 

Angelo nodded. “They fired him 
for some cigar store stand.” 
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“You’re right, Angelo. Butch and 
Scar Maloof and a kid named Stren- 
ger pulled it. Butch and Scar got 
fried. They caught them because 
some witness drove into a garage 
one day and seen this Strenger kid 
working there. The witness called 
the cops. The garage boss said 
Strenger had been working for him 
a year and was a fine kid. The wit- 
ness must be mistaken. The cops 
took Strenger anyway. They worked 
on him. That stick-up was a year 
and a half before. The kid hadn’t 
fired the shot that killed the sap. 
Now he was going straight. So he 
pilled and rapped Butch and Scar. 
They got the juice. The kid was 
held for about six months. Then 
they gave him probation. 

“You see what happens when a 
guy goes straight? He turns yel- 
low.” 

Angelo leaned forward. “What’re 
you going to do? Put Stormy on 


the spot?” 
Pavoni grinned and shook his 
head. “There is another way. We 


try that first. Maybe then Stormy 
comes back to us. He is a good man, 
if this girl had not made him yellow. 
You know the Clinton School? Well, 
on Tenth Street by the school is a 
little store. It is one of those stores 
near schools that are kept by old 
women and sell penny candy and 
pencils. 

“This store is run by Mother Mol- 
loy. The store is a front. Mother 
Molloy is a fence. She is an old 
friend of Stormy. He told me once 
when we were all in a jam that she 
keeps his money planted for him. 
That is so he can get it quick and 
easy. Stormy has not yet bought 
this garage. 

“Mother Molloy closes her place at 
nine o’clock. You and Tony will go 
there. You see that nobody but the 
old woman is in the store, then at 
nine o’clock you enter. Tony covers 
her. You lock the door and pull down 
the shades. Take her into the back 
room and make her tell you where 
her money is hidden. 

“Tie her up and stuff something 
into her mouth so she can’t yell. 
Take a candle with you. That would 
be a good way. Hold the candle to 
her foot. She will tell you. That way 
we get Stormy’s dough and he can’t 
buy his garage. Be careful what 
you do out there. I don’t want any 
killing. You had better cover your 
faces. So long as you don’t kill her 
everything will be fine. She can’t 
holler copper.” 


PE Angelo and Tony went 
out and found men in the store 
at nine o'clock. The third night 
they caught her alone. Angelo told 
her to nod her head when she was 
ready to come across. Tony wielded 
the smoking candle. Angelo watched 
her face. 

She was a tough old woman and 


held out for a long time. The first 
time they stopped she tried to 
scream for help when they took the 
gag out. There was no fooling 
about the second time. 

They found fourteen thousand 
dollars and a handful of diamonds 
that had been torn from their set- 
tings. 

Pavoni was very pleased when 
they got back to Caesar’s Grill. It 
was the best haul of the year, apart 
from the disciplinary effect on 
Stormy. Pavoni took half, the rest 
was split two ways. 

But Friday came and Stormy had 
not returned to the gang. And they 
could not try the safe without him. 

Pavoni waited two more days; 
then sent Angelo and Tony out to 
murder Stormy. There was nothing 
else to do. Pavoni hated trouble. 
But you can’t let a fellow live after 
he’s turned yellow. One question 
from a cop and he’ll fall apart and 
spill everything. 

Pavoni lay sprawled on a couch 
in his office while he waited for An- 
gelo and Tony. At his elbow was a 
bottle of whisky and cigarettes. 

Slats, the waiter, knocked at the 
door. Pavoni asked what he wanted. 

“O’Day and Schultze are down- 


stairs. They asked for you and are 
coming up. What’ll I tell them?” 
Hell! Here was a break. Angelo 


and Tony had gone out to Kill 
Stormy and were not back. And 
these two bulls had come. Pavoni 
was sitting upright and wiping 
sweat from his face. 

“What’ll I say?” hissed 
through the door. 

From the lowered voice Pavoni 
knew the detectives were coming up 
the stairs. Maybe it wasn’t about 
Angelo and Tony. There was no 
use staving these dicks off. Hed 
have to see them eventually. 

“Let ’em in,” Pavoni growled. 

He heard Slats’ footsteps go and 
return. A knock on the door. “Come 
in!” Pavoni boomed. 

O’Day and Schultze entered. 

“Hello, boys. Have a smoke?” 

O’Day shook his head. “You been 
here all night, Pavoni?” he asked. 

Pavoni glanced at his watch. 
“Since seven o’clock,” he answered. 
“Why?” 

“What are you sweating about, 
Pavoni?” O’Day demanded. 

“Nothing. It’s hot up here.” 

The two detectives laughed. 

No one spoke for a minute that 
seemed endless to Pavoni. Then 
Schultze asked: ‘“Where’s Angelo 
and that fellow he’s running with?” 

Pavoni spread his palms. “How 
would I know? Angelo, I think he 
was here tonight. He eats down- 
stairs.” 

The two detectives laughed again. 


Slats 


“They’re friends of yours, ain’t 
they?” 
“Sure, they’re my friends. Quit 


stalling and tell me what you want. 
What’s the matter with Angelo?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” Schultz said. 
“We picked him and that other kid 
up tonight.” 


“What for?” 
breathlessly. 

“They were trying to drive two 
ways on a one-way street,” O’Day 
chuckled. ‘Traffic cop followed them. 
Thought they were drunk. They 
used the whole street from curb to 
curb. But they weren’t drunk. They 
were just shot! Both of ’em. In 
the right arm. They got dizzy try- 
ing to drive some place to get their 
wounds dressed. The young kid had 
fainted. Angelo was at the wheel. 
Of course Angelo didn’t know who 
did the shooting. They were just 
waiting for a couple of girls, Angelo 
said. Some fellow walked up to 


Pavoni demanded 


them and bang! bang! They both 
got it in the arm.” 
“That’s too bad,” Pavoni com- 


mented. “It’s getting fierce the 
amount of lead that’s slung around 
these days.” 

“You don’t know who tmhight have 
done it, Pavoni?” 

“How would I? They're young 
fellows. They been horning in on 
a tough guy’s girl, maybe.” 

“Funny about them both getting 


Pavoni rather admired and 
respected Miss Barlow. 


it in the right arm,” Schultz ob- 
served. 

They started for the door and Pa- 
voni sighed his relief. 

O’Day turned. “Anyway, we'll 
cool those boys off for six months 
when they get out of the hospital. 
They were packing rods.” 

“Like hell you will,’ Pavoni mut- 
tered when the door was closed. 

Pavoni stood helpless for a min- 
ute. There were a lot of things to 
be done. He must first learn what 
hospital they’d been taken to. Then 
he must get a lawyer to them. And 
he must send one of the boys over 
to put the fear of hell into Tony. It 
was the kid’s first pinch and he 
might get careless with his tongue. 
Angelo was all right. Angelo knew 
the ropes. Angelo was smart. But 


he hadn’t been smart enough to give 
Stormy the bump! 

Someone knocked on the door to 
the private stairway. Pavoni glided 
across the room. ‘“Who’s that?” 

“S-sh! Open up, Nick. It’s me, 
Angelo!” 

Nick wanted to laugh. Angelo was 
smart. A bolt slid back. 

“Get a move on!” 

“All right, all right,” Pavoni 
answered. Angelo’s voice sounded 
funny. Sounded like he was crying. 
Again Nick wanted to laugh. Imag- 
ine Angelo crying. But that arm 
hurt, maybe. Pavoni turned an- 
other lock and opened the door. 

A revolver stuck its ugly mouth 
into the room. The firm hand that 
held it appeared. Then Stormy. ' 

Pavoni made one play for his re- 


volver. Stormy’s gun jumped six 
inches. Pavoni dropped his hand 
and sighed. 


Stormy reached a hand back, 
closed and locked the door. He 
crossed the room and slid a bolt on 
the other door that led to the hall. 

Pavoni’s eyes followed that lev- 
eled revolver around the room in a 
nauseating fascination. He suddenly 
felt old and weak. He was sick. 
There was a horrible hard ball in his 
stomach. He was icy cold and shak- 
ing. 

He tried to speak, but his throat 
was so dry he choked. At last he 
managed to curl his tongue into 
words. They came fast and in a 
whispering hiss: 


“Stormy! For God’s sake! We 
been pals. You’d give a fellow a 
break...” 


“Yeh, a fine break those hyenas 
of yours gave me! Sit down!” 

“Stormy. I swear it! I don’t 
know what you mean. Why did you 
say you were Angelo? Why do you 
come like this with a gun to an old 
friend and say I gave you no break? 
I have done nothing to you. If you 
kill me this second, I die swearing I 
am your friend and have not hurt 
you.” 

“Well, don’t fall apart. If I was 
going to kill you, would I have locked 
my getaway door? Where’s your 
brains?” : i 

Pavoni sighed and relaxed. Of 
course, he had been a fool not to 
think of that. 

Stormy’s left hand was in his coat 
pocket. “Sit down at your desk,” he 
said. 

Pavoni obeyed. 

Stormy flung a package of type- 
written sheets before Pavoni. “Read 
em.” 

Pavoni picked up the papers. He 
saw they were carbon copies. He 
started to read and gasped explo- 
sively. 

He looked again and his jumping 
eyes followed the words: 


“NORTHERN FUR ROBBERY 
AND MURDER. 


Red Scanlan located job. Nick 
Pavoni organized and led the raid 
on this warehouse. I, Stormy Lake, 
went along to open safe. Robbery 
netted furs valued at $60,000, 


TE 


The Girl Friend 


which were 
Bloom for 
cash in safe. 

Members of gang committing 
robbery were: Nick Pavoni, An- 
gelo Nicassio, Johnny Wills, and 
myself, with Skeets Mullin driving 
s:olen truck. 

The watchman was lured to a 
back door and slugged by Angelo. 
While the furs were being loaded 
watchman came to. Angelo saw 
the watchman’s open eyes taking 
in the bunch, and slugged him 
again. The watchman was found 
dead. 

The weak sisters in on this job 
are Johnny Wills and Bloom.” 


fenced to Joseph 
$12,000, and $8,000 


Pavoni looked up, trembling. 
His fingers massaged his thick neck. 
“You had this on you when— 
when... .” 

“Yeh, when Angelo and Tony tried 
to bump me,” Stormy finished. 
“Read some more. It’s all there. 
Thirty-eight jobs. Three murders.” 


Pavoni fingered the pages. “Well, 
what do you want, Stormy?” 
I just wanted you 
The originals 


“Not a thing. 
to s2e those sheets. 


iy 


Pavoni was nearly crazy with 
worry. Gaige must never find out. 


are in a sealed package in my 
lawyer’s safe. They remain there 
as long as I live. When I pass out, 
the package goes to a relative of 
mine. He’s on the level and you 
don’t know him. If I die a natural 
death, the package will be burnt 
without the seal being broken. 
If I don’t die a natural death, the 
package is to be taken to the district 
attorney. Think that over, Nick.” 


T one o’clock the next day, 
Pavoni was in the office of 
Charley Gaige, criminal lawyer ex- 
traordinary. 
Helen Barlow, Gaige’s secretary, 
smiled and said Mr. Gaige was out 
to lunch, and that he wouldn’t be 
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back that day as he was going to 
court. 

Pavoni knew Miss Barlow slight- 
ly. He admired her, and respected 
her inaccessibility to a man of his 
type. 

He grinned amiably now and said 
he didn’t want to see Mr. Gaige. 

She showed him a surprised smile, 
and waited. 

Pavoni leaned over the railroad 
partition. “I just wanted to see 
you, Miss Barlow. You can help me 
—we’re old friends, eh?” 


“Of course, Mr. Pavoni,” she 
laughed. 
“Well,” Pavoni said with oily 


smoothness, “I just wanted to know 
if Stormy, Mr. Lake—you know 
Mr. Lake?” 

“Of course, we kno-y Mr. Lake. 
He’s with you, isn’t he? Or one of 
your friends, anyway.” 

“Yes. Stormy’s with me. And I 
just wanted to know if he left that 
package—that sealed package—for 
Mr. Gaige to keep in his vault?” 

“Oh, Mr. Pavoni. I know Mr. 
Lake is a friend of yours, but I don’t 
know if I should tell you anything 
like that. Won’t you call Mr. Gaige 
at his home this evening? I’m sure 
its perfectly all right, or you 
wouldn’t ask me. But Mr. Gaige 
would think I was careless or didn’t 
have the proper respect for the con- 
fidence———” 

Pavoni laughed heartily. “That’s 
all right. You told me now. Because 
if he hadn’t left it, you would just 
have said ‘No’.” 

Miss Barlow bit her lip. 

Pavoni chuckled. “It is nothing. 
Don’t look worried. Now I want to 
do you a big favor.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“First I want you to come to din- 
ner with me at the Ritz tonight.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pavoni!” 

“Well, why not?” Pavoni asked. 
“Im a harmless old fellow. It just 
happens that I could do you a big 
favor. I could put you in the way 
of making a lot of money. Don’t 
ask me how. TIl tell you this ev2- 
ning. You'll come? If you don’t 
want to go into it, no harm done. 
Shall we say six-thirty, or seven?” 

She bit the end of a pencil, smiled 
doubtfully, but at length said, 
“Seven.” 


PAVONE left the office satisfied. 
He had guessed shrewdly. Gaige 
was the’attorney of all the big shots 
in town. He was Pavoni’s lawyer. 
And naturally he was Stormy’s 
lawyer. The thing that had puzzled 
Pavoni for a time was how to reach 


that vault. His gang could break 
into Gaige’s office. But as well to 
contemplate the Federal Reserve 


vaults as that one of the lawyer’s. 
Gaige had built his practice 
through a reputation for squareness. 
He had never thrown down a client. 
Had never broken faith with one. 
But Miss Barlow was the weak 


(Continued from 
page 75) 


spot in Stormy’s armor. She was a 
fine young woman, Pavoni conceded. 
But she was poor; and, he was con- 
fident, money—a lot of it, of course 
—would tempt her. 

She was waiting for him at the 
hotel. He strode over to her with 
an easy grin on his florid face. 

“Oh, Mr. Pavoni, I’ve been so wor- 
ried. I don’t think I should have 
come. I think Mr. Gaige might not 
consider it right for me to have din- 
ner with a client—at least without 
his permission.” 

Pavoni closed his big hand around 
her slender, soft arm. “Don’t you 
be foolish, Miss Barlow. Gaige 
wouldn’t care. Besides, it’s after | 
cffice hours. You’re not working 
for him now.” 

Reluctantly, she let him lead her 
to the dining room. Pavoni knew 
how to buy favors. They had a 
sheltered table for two near. a win- 


dow. But the dinner was not a 
great success. Pavoni felt out of it 
here. He was too big, too rough, 


for this fine place. Miss Barlow 
was nervous. She picked at her 
food and gave all her time to anxious 
glances about the dining room. 

When ncthing remained on the 
table but small blacks, Pavoni got to 
business. 

“You'll be wanting to know what 
I got up my sleeve, Miss Barlow?” 

He laid his big elbows on the table 
and leaned toward her. “I don’t 
stall, Miss Barlow. I want that 
package Stormy left with Gaige. It’s 
worth ten grand—ten thousand—to 
me.” 

He sat back and waited. He hated 
to pay that much, but Miss Barlow 
wasn’t cheap. Nothing but real 
money would make her a crook. 

She gasped and looked at him in- 
tently. ` 

“That’s impossible. Terrible. I 
must go. Why, you’re insulting.” 

Pavoni’s arm shot out. He almost 
held her in the chair. “Listen. You 
won’t be hurting Gaige. You won’t 
be hurting Stormy. There is noth- 
ing in that package that’s worth a 
dime to Gaige or Stormy. But it’s 
worth ten thousand to me.” 

“No,” 

Pavoni sighed. 
sand,” he offered. 

“Please take me out of here. I 
don’t want to create a scene.” 

“For God’s sake, girl, you’re mad! 
Twenty thousand. That’s what PI 
give you! Think of it. Twenty 
thousand in one lump. Do you know 
any other way you will ever get your 
hands on that much at one time? 
What can you do with that much 
coin? You’re young, and smart. 
Think what it means!” 

Pavoni was holding her arm all 
the time. He felt a little quiver run 
through her body, then a slight re- 
laxation. He let her play with the 
figures a while. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t. 
betraying Mr. Gaige.” 


“Fifteen thou- 


It would be 


“He’ll never know,” Pavoni said 
quickly. “You get me that package. 
Then I’ll fix it up and you can put it 
back in there. Nobody will ever 
know it’s been opened. And you'll 
have your stake.” 

“No. I couldn't do it. Em 
ashamed to stay and talk to you 
about it. It’s wrong.” 

Her refusal was not quite so vig- 
orous now. But Pavoni was nearly 
crazy with worry. He couldn’t sleep 
while that cursed history of the 
gang lay in Gaige’s vault. Suppose 


some other gang took a shot at 
Stormy? Suppose the damned snitch 
got himself killed in an automobile 
Pavoni 


accident? and the gang 


W shoot square with this girl. 


by 


would burn sure. He broke into a 
sweat. If it cost every dime he had 
in the world, he must get that pack- 
age. He’d put the gang on the 
hustle to make up what he paid. 

“Please call for the check and take 
me out of here,” the girl begged 
again. “Please!” 

Pavoni smiled at her. He wanted 
to clamp his big fists around that 
slim white throat. For a minute the 
rage that boiled in his brain held 
him breathless. He made a last 
desperate plunge. 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” he 
whispered. 

She moaned, and Pavoni knew he 
had her. People near by glanced up. 
“Smile!” he hissed. 


Her eyes gleamed with tears; but 
her lips turned up in a miserable 
smile. 


AVONI wasted no more time. He 

pressed ten one - thousand - dollar 
bills into her palms right then. 
Safer to let her play with some of 
the money than with the idea. He 
made swift arrangements for the 
transfer of the package and the bal- 
ance of the money. He took her to 
a taxi and drove home with her. He 
kept her jollied up with visions of 
what she could do with thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Her decision made, she brightened 
a little. Pavoni left her confident 
that she would live up to her bar- 
gain. 

And for himself, he intended to 
live up to his. He hated to throw 
out that much money, but he had to 


She passed 
him the en- 
velope and 
took the 
balance of 
the money. 


If he 
tried any double-cross at the final 
exchange, there was no telling what 
she would do. She might go and 
confess everything to Gaige. Pavoni 
would have the telltale papers, any- 
way. But there was no telling when 
you needed Gaige. Why, it might 
be worth a hundred grand to have 
Gaige with you. 

Pavoni chuckled as he dropped 
into bed. If Stormy managed to 
keep alive for one more day, the 
gang was safe. And twenty-four 
hours after Pavoni got that pack- 
age, Stormy would be a dead man. 

Pavoni waited in the lobby of the 
McClellan. In two minutes she 
should come. He broke into a sweat 
as he thought of the possibility of 
an accident to her. Now that the 
package was nearly his, he was mad 
with anxiety. A wave of relief that 
left him weak passed through his 
body. She was coming. 

He nearly dragged her to a 


secluded corner. She reached within 
her coat. Pavoni watched her with 
wolfish eyes. Her fingers held a 
long white linen envelope. 

Pavoni smiled, and brought a 
wallet from his pocket. She passed 
him the envelope and took the 
money. 

“Count the money,” he urged. 

She ran her fingertips across the 
edges of twenty one-thousand-dollar 
notes. Pavoni was examining the 
envelope and its seal. He smiled. 

“You better get that to a safe de- 
posit box, if you have one,” he ad- 


vised. 

She nodded. “Good-night, Mr. 
Pavoni.” 

He walked downstairs to the 
washrooms. 


His fingers tore futilely at the 
linen envelope. Luckily, he had a 
knife. In the envelope were many 
sheets of typewriter paper. On the 
top sheet, Pavoni read the words: 

“A Gangster Never Squeals” 

He turned over the other sheets. 
They were all blank. 

“I be damned! I be damned!” 
Pavoni stood for five minutes re- 
peating the words. He couldn’t 
think straight. Where did he stand? 
He felt the dazed freedom of an un- 
fettered slave. Relief. Joy. Anger. 
He felt them all; but ‘which was 
right? 

He caught himself saying, “Good 
old Stormy.” Then next second re- 
membered he had planned to murder 
Stormy. He hurried down to 
Caesar’s Grill. Had a_ bottle of 
whiskey sent up to the office and lay 
on the couch drinking. At midnight 
he dozed off in a drunken sleep. It 
was the third time in twenty years 
that Pavoni had been drunk. 

It was nine in the morning when 
Pavoni came out of his sleep. He 
had a mean head and was ugly. 
He didn’t give a hoot if the girl 
didn’t know what was in the pack- 
age. He’d get that dough back if he 
had to throw the girl and Gaige both 
through their windows. 

He had to wait in the corridor for 
twenty-five minutes before Gaige 
arrived. 

The ‘lawyer unlocked the 
“Come on in.” 

Gaige held a gate open for Pavoni 
to precede him into the lawyer’s 
private office. 

Pavoni shook his head. 
to see Miss Barlow.” 

Gaige was surprised. “She won’t 
be down. She has left me.” 

Pavoni gasped. 

The lawyer looked puzzled as 
Pavoni stood there rooted to the 
floor. “Miss Barlow has gone 
away,” he added with a smile. 

“Where?” Pavoni snarled. 

Gaige laughed. “Well, she didn’t 
say exactly. But she told me she 
was leaving the city for good—with 
her husband. She got married yes- 
terday morning.” 

“Who?” Pavoni roared. “Who did 
she marry?” . 

“Didn’t you know?” said Gaige. 
“Stormy Lake!” 


door. 


“I want 
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This is what Mrs. 
Biffen had to' work 
with in preparing 
a company supper. 


Tower Studios 


By 
ANNE 
MORTON 


The Prize-Winning Solutions 
to the GREAT SUPPER PROBLEM 


UESTS descended without warning on the Biffen 

household—a trying situation described in the 

June issue of THE ILLUSTRATED DETECTIVE 

MAGAZINE. The cupboard wasn’t exactly bare, 
but it offered only the following: 


1 head of lettuce 1 quart of strawberries 
3 stalks of celery 1 can of tomatoes 

6 eggs 1 lemon 

1 pint of milk 1 loaf of stale bread 

1 can of salmon 1 can shortening 

1 jar of mayonnaise 1% pound of butter 


Plenty of flour, sugar, tea, coffee, baking powder and 
seasonings. 


In one menu to- 
mato juice cock- 
tail was followed 
by creamed sal- 
mon on toast 
points. 


A slim larder, but it was the local boast that hospit- 
able Mrs. Biffen “can always fix up something to eat.” 
We asked our readers to tell us what they would have 
served if placed in the same predicament. It’s surpris- 
ing the variety of interesting dishes that can be made 
from.a short food list in a short time. 
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From among the many interesting menus offering 


solutions for Mrs. Biffen’s problem we have selected tke 
following prize winners: 


Salmon croquettes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Stuffed egg salad 
Hot baking powder biscuits 
Tea and coffee 
Mrs. PAULINE SCHREINER, 
19 Nelson Street, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Tomato soup 

Salmon loaf (with bread and 2 eggs) 
Cream sauce 

Hard boiled egg salad with mayonnaise 
Strawberries with hulls 


Muffins 
Mrs. FRANK H. JAMISON, 
1101 Grand Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
(Continued on page 94) 
Then came 


sliced lettuce 
salad anda 
dainty dessert of 
strawberry 
Chantilly. 


What Is 
The Great American Dish? 


Tower Studios 


Would You Vote for 
Turkey with Trimmings 
or for Some Other 
National Favorite? 


garian goulash, Danish 

pastry, Mexican hot ta- 

males, Spanish omelet, 
Chinese chow mein, English 
plum pudding, Scotch oatmeal, 
and Irish stew. Every country 
has its own special contribu- 
tion to cookery that is known far and wide and that in 
one way or another reflects the temperament and tradi- 
tions of the country for which it stands. 

No country in the world has a more abundant and 
varied food supply than our own, and, though we Amer- 
icans have not yet gained the reputation for being so 
fastidious in our food tastes as the French, we un- 
doubtedly set the most lavish table in the world. We 
like good food and we have our own national ideas 
about how we like to have it cooked and served. 

What in your opinion is the outstanding American 
dish—the most important contribution that American 
cooks have made to the world’s cook book? 

Possibly pie—for the kind of pastry dessert that 
Americans make from one end of the land to the other 
is not to be found in pantries, restaurants, or bake 
shops of other countries. But if you do vote for pie, 
what kind of pie—pumpkin, mince, apple, lemon or 
rhubarb—would you choose as the great national dish? 

Layer cake perhaps deserves the vote of honor—discs 
of light cake with creamy filling between. That’s a 
dish for which the American housewife has become 
famous and for which you may search in vain in old- 
world kitchens. 


Tee spaghetti, Hun- 


NAME YOUR CHOICE 
GIVE YOUR REASONS 
AND MAYBE WIN A PRIZE 


By ANNE MORTON 


The Letter Judged 
Best Wins the First 
Award of Five Dol- 
lars. Other Prizes, 
One Dollar. 


Consider, too, the claims 
of good old-fashioned 
baked beans, for though 
they had their origin in 
New England they are as 
popular now in the South 
as in the North. And corn 
bread, brought to perfec- 
tion in the South, deserves consideration. Crullers, 
griddle cakes, clam chowder, roast turkey, corned beef, 
ice cream, all are distinctive American dishes. 


POSSIBLY your idea of the great American dish is 

not included among the dishes mentioned. A visit- 
ing Spaniard, after he had traveled a few weeks in this 
country, made the surprising comment that mashed po- 
tatoes and gravy constituted the most characteristic sort 
of nourishment of the great American people. 

Your own selection may be something of the sort— 
something that is so obvious and so usual that no one 
else would think of mentioning it. 

So think it over and send in your vote. If the dish 
that you select is something that you make in your own 
kitchen, write your favorite recipe for making it. If it 
is something that you buy all ready to eat, write a sen- 
tence or two indicating your favorite way of serving it 
and tell us definitely why you have selected it. 

Send your letter to Anne Morton, care of the ILLUS- 
TRATED DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. Five dollars will be awarded the lettter 
judged best. One dollar will be paid for every letter 
published. 
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The Hollywood Bridal-Night Murder 


R. Meddiford tying the nuptial 
knot. Only a few intimate 
friends of the young couple at- 
tended the ceremony which was 
one of the quietest and most un- 
expected to have occurred in the 
picture colony in some time. 

No more picturesque figure 
than Tanse Wilson has ever 
carved a niche for himself in the 
Hollywood hall of fame. Born 
and bred in the wilds of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains, he originally 
appeared on the screen in an old 
silent classic called ‘Wild 
Hearts,’ which was screened 
amid the scenes of his boyhood: 

“Wild Hearts” was a sensa- 
tional success, due partly to its 
novelty and partly to the very 
excellent work of Tanse Wilson 
and Glory Hale, the exquisitely 
beautiful young mountain girl 
who played opposite him with 
charming simplicity. 

The picture was bought and 
released by New Art who imme- 
diately brought both young peo- 
ple to the Coast under long- 
term optional contracts. 

The advent of talking pic- 
tures, which was expected to 
sound the death knell of Wil- 
son’s screen career, merely 
served to increase his popularity 
with the film fans. His soft, 
drawling voice; his mountain ac- 
cent; and his shy, hesitating 
manner of speech intensified the 
romantic appeal which had made 
him heavy box office in the si- 
lent days. 

The bride, Iris Randall, has 
been in pictures for many years. 
She is a statuesque blonde who 
is generally conceded to be one of 
the half dozen “most beautiful 
women in Hollywood. She came 
to the screen from musical com- 
edy, and attained real promi- 
nence since the introduction of 
talking pictures as leading wo- 
man for Tanse Wilson. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. 
Wilson and his wife are com- 
pleting a picture for New Art, 
and at present are engaged in 
night shooting on the lot, they 
will not embark on a honeymoon 
for a week or more. Meanwhile, 
they will be at home in the bride- 
groom’s lavish suite at the Tal- 
bot Hotel. 

There was more; much more, in 
that paper and in others, which Han- 
vey read eagerly; first, because he 
was interested keenly in anything 
which pertained to the manufacture 
or showing of pictures; second, be- 
cause Martin Glynn, habitually as 
chilly as a fish, had betrayed a most 
distinct excitement during the brief 
phone conversation. 

One paragraph, found in another 
paper, added to the detective’s fund 
of knowledge. It was hidden far 
down in the story which Hanvey had 
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now read, in almost identical form, in 
three different newspapers: 

By queer coincidence it hap- 
pens that Miss Glory Hale, and 
Stuart _Trent—who discovered 
both Miss Hale and Tanse Wil- 
son—are at work on the New 
Art lot. Miss Hale is being di- 
rected in her new picture by 
Karl Bergdorf, a former assis- 
tant director, who—for a brief 
space of time—wielded the meg- 
aphone for Tanse Wilson. Mr. 
Trent is handling the camera for 
this independent production 
which is shooting at night on one 
of the huge sound stages which 
is being rented*from New Art. 
Until the marriage of this after- 
noon it had been generally un- 
derstood that a romance had 
existed between Miss Hale and 
Tanse Wilson, the two young- 
sters from the Kentucky Moun- 
tains. 

The insistent sirening of an auto- 
mobileshorn roused Hanvey from his 
literary pursuits. He rambled across 
the Spanish lobby and thence through 
the swinging doors and so onto Hol- 
lywood Boulevard. 

A long, low, cream-colored car was 
at the curb. Hanvey wedged him- 
self in beside Martin Glynn, and the 
latter moved into the traffic. 

Martin Glynn was admired, re- 
spected and feared in Hollywood. He 
was rather a small man, with sparse, 
grey hair and pink cheeks which 
saved his otherwise sallow face from 
giving an appearance of chronic ill- 
ness. 

He and Jim Hanvey were in a fair 
way to become friends. Each had 
probed beneath the surface of the 
other, with the result that a mutual 
admiration was commencing to flour- 
ish. 

Hanvey lolled back in the seat of 
the roadster, waiting sleepily for 
Martin Glynn to begin talking. But 
that gentleman seemed in no hurry. 
He made a U turn, in calm disregard 
of city ordinances, and headed 
toward Beverly Hills. 

After a -half-minute of silence, 
Glynn spoke—abruptlys- 

“Hell of mess at the studio.” 

“That so?” 4 

“Yes. Trouble brewing.” 

“Too bad,” sympathized Hanvey. 

“Don’t argue, Hanvey. You’re a 
detective, and you can keep your 
mouth shut. I’m asking you as a 
personal favor to find out what’s 
wrong—and to stop it before it hap- 
pens.” 

Hanvey’s right hand dropped to his 
stomach where his fingers toyed with 
an amazing implement which hung 
suspended from the hawser-like 
watch chain spanning his vest. This 
weapon, a toothpick of eighteen-karat 
gold, was the pride of Hanvey’s life. 

“TIl help,” he said, slowly: “If I 
can.” à 

“Have you ever read anything 
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about Tanse Wilson in the picture 
magazines?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Most of it hooey !” snapped Glynn. 
“Best copy that ever came to Holly- 
wood but these fool publicity men in- 
sist on gilding the lily. Anyway, 
this much is fact: Tanse Wilson is 
an uncouth product of the Kentucky 
mountains; he was picked raw by 
Stuart Trent; he is a swell actor; 
he was supposed to be engaged to 
Glory Hale who came out here with 
him; he hasn’t got a brain in his 
head and he’s gone goofy with his 
own success. Furthermore, he did 
let himself get hooked by Iris Ran- 
dall this afternoon.” 

“Then he, at least, should be hap- 
py,” observed Jim. 

“Should be—Yes. But he isn’t.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Just this,” snapped Glynn. “This 
is Wilson’s wedding day. He’s at 
work right this minute finishing up a 
picture in which Iris is his leading 
lady. But would you think happi- 
ness was indicated if I told you that 
ever since he went on the set tonight 
he has been acting like a crazy man 
—and that for more than two hours 
he has been carrying a gun?” 


CHAPTER III 


Hones intimates argued that 
the excess flesh of his face con- 
stituted his most valuable asset, in 
that it served to mask sudden emo- 
tion. Certainly he now betrayed no 
keen interest, and Martin Glynn, 
glancing sharply from behind the 
wheel, was slightly disappointed. 

Hanvey’s lids merely lowered with 
amazing slowness over his tiny eyes. 

“Packing a gun, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Steve Shannon.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“The man who is directing Tanse 
Wilson’s picture. He telephoned me 
twice. They’re way behind schedule 
and trying to catch up. Just now 
they’re doing exteriors on the lot, 
which means night shooting; so’s to 
blot out the background. A little be- 
fore eight Shannon got me from the 
dinner table to say that Tanse Wil- 
son was acting queer and insisting on 
quitting work.” 

“How?” 

“Like he was afraid of some- 
thing.” 

For several minutes Hanvey was 
dismally silent. Then, softly: “Ain’t 
there another company doing night 
work on the lot now?” 

“Yes, there’s another company 
shooting there. An independent. 
We're renting them a sound stage for 
night work.” 


(Continued on page 82) 


F eed Your 


CHILDREN 
the 


New Way 


By 
Rita Calhoun 


HIRTY years ago 
children were al- 
lowed to eat pretty 


nearly everything 4 
they liked that did not 
obviously disagree with 
them. Sometimes this 
diet was adequate, but 
more often it lacked the 
precious ingredients need- 
ed to make them strong 
and normally developed. 

If children were cross 
and fretful, people said it 
was because they were 
not properly disciplined 
at home. If they had poor 
appetites they were given 
a tonic. 

If they were scrawny and under- 
sized they were simply urged to eat 
more of what was set before them. If 
their teeth were defective they were 
sent to the dentist. It was just one 
of those things that couldn’t be 
helped. 

Then the doctors intervened, realiz- 
ing that proper diet was of prime im- 
portance in raising normal children. 
Having discovered that certain foods 
were really good for children and that 
others were not, they prescribed a 
rigid monotonous diet even for healthy 
children. That was better than the 
old way, but not quite good enough. 

Now scientists and doctors have 
studied the subject much more 
thoroughly and they have worked out 
a new and sounder diet. 

With the help of experts we have 
prepared for you a circular explaining 


Fruit sandwiches 
cut in fancy shapes 
are included in the 
list of approved 
refreshments for 
children’s parties. 


Pudding made from quick-cook- 

ing tapioca is one of the most 

wholesome and popular desserts 
for growing boys and girls. 


Whole-grain cereal with sliced 
bananas and whole milk is one 
of the delicious and well- 
balanced breakfast dishes sug- 


gested in this circular. 


The humdrum baked potato may be 
transformed into an ocean liner with 
the aid of paper straws, giving a 
tempting aspect to an every-day dish. 


this new way of feeding children. 

The circular includes: 

Height and weight charts for 
babies and children of various ages. 

Two weeks’ menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and supper, containing 
properly balanced foods for children 
of all ages. 

List of foods that are especially 
recommended for growing children 
—and foods that should be withheld 
until they have reached maturity. 

Menus for school box lunches. 

Recipes for children’s breakfast dishes, soups, vege- 
tables, desserts and party refreshments. 

Suggestions for serving children’s meals correctly and 
temptingly. 

In order to get this Children’s New Diet circular, 
just write to Rita Calhoun, in care of this magazine, 
enclosing ten cents, and a copy will be sent to 
you. 
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between Miss Hale and Wilson?” 

A slight frown of worry corru- 
gated Glynn’s forehead. “I don’t 
know,” he answered carefully. “Of 
course there has been the usuai 
amount of talk—as there always is 
around a studio, about everybody and 
everything. She’s the girl who 
worked with him in ‘Wild Hearts,’ 
the first picture they made. Born 
and raised right there with him in 
the Kentucky mountains—and when 
they came out here it was understood 
that they were engaged.” 

“What sort of lady is she?” 

“‘Nice—but a punk actress. 
Flopped out here in the studio. But 
she’s got brains, and Tanse hasn’t. 
Ditto ambition. They tell me that 
in the three years she’s been here 
she’s a different person. Stuart 
Trent has been educating her.” 

“TIsn’t he the guy who.made ‘Wild 
Hearts’?” 

“The same—and one of the ace 
cameramen of the colony. Trouble 
was, he wanted to direct, and he 
didn’t have the stuff. After Glory 
flopped in her first picture here, we 
finally gave Trent the megaphone to 
try her in a feature. The picture 
was terrible and so was she. It was 
never released.” 

“Then how come,” asked Hanvey, 
“that she’s acting now?” 

Martin Glynn chuckled. 
that on Karl Bergdorf.” 

“Pm willing. But who is he?” 

“A would-be director who thinks 
he’s a genius. Maybe he is: I don’t 
know. He’s a foreigner: slim, fasci- 
nating to women, utterly selfish and 
hard as chilled steel. He was very 
friendly with Tanse Wilson from the 
first, and through Wilson, we gave 
him a picture of the kid’s to direct. 
Then Wilson had a change of heart 
and insisted that he be taken off. We 
kicked him out, Steve Shannon fin- 
ished the picture, and it was a riot. 
Bergdorf claimed it was his picture, 
and that we had stolen the credit 
from him.” 

“Why did Tanse Wilson change 
over?” 

“Lord knows . . . but studio gossip 
has it that Iris Randall didn’t care 
to share Tanse with anybody. Rumor 
also informs me that she and Berg- 
dorf were very friendly before that, 
and that they had entered into a 
partnership to exploit Wilson for 
their own good. If that is so, Iris 
evidently decided that there wasn’t 
enough of him to go ’round. This 
Bergdorf has a world of force, and 
it may be that she was afraid if the 
picture was a success, wed give 
Bergdorf a long-term contract as di- 
rector, in which case she’d share the 
control of Tanse Wilson with Karl.” 

“And so,” murmured Jim—“being 
a nice, sweet, considerate young lady, 


“Blame 


Tris had him kicked out while the- 


kicking was good.” 
_ “Precisely. She’s poison. The idea 
is that Bergdorf then went to Stuart 
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Trent with the proposition to put 
himself and Glory Hale across. He 
was branded as a failure. We had 
dropped Glory from our payroll. If 
then, Bergdorf could successfully 
make a picture with her, and on lim- 
ited capital, we would have to admit 
that he had plenty of ability. Of 
course Trent was glad to quit his 
job and pitch in with Bergdorf—” 

“Why glad?” 

“Because they say he’s crazy about 
Glory Hale. And he felt that she 
might have made the grade as an 
actress if he hadn’t messed up the 
directing end of her first—and only 
—feature picture; barring the one 
she appeared in after coming to the 
Coast with Tanse.” 

Hanvey whistled softly and ex- 
pressively. “It seems to sum up 
rather sweetly,” he observed. “Glory 
Hale in love with Tanse Wilson. Wil- 
son suddenly committing matrimony 
with Iris Randall. Glory a straight- 
shootin’ Kentuckian from the old 
mountains... ain’t it possible Tanse 
might be a bit nervous about her?” 

“Sure it’s possible: even probable.” 

“In addition to that you describe 
this Bergdorf to me as a man who 
has been rolled by Iris Randall. He 
figures that Tanse belongs half to 
him. Up to this afternoon he be- 
lieved that he could straighten things 
out with Iris—and now, blooie! she 
up and marries him, which seems to 
check Bergdorf out. If he’s cold 
enough and mad enough, he might 
decide to potshot Tanse—or Iris.” 

Glynn eyed his companion sharp- 
ly. “I never thought of that.” 

“What?” 

“That Tanse might be carrying 
the gun to protect Iris.” 

“Well, it ain’t any crazier than any 
other idea, is it? Also we have this 
Stuart Trent: maybe he’s plenty sore 
at Wilson for doing Glory dirt.” 

“You’re off the trail there, Jim. 
Stuart Trent wouldn’t bother a mos- 
quito if it was biting him. He’s one 
of the gentlest, nicest fellows you 
ever met.” 

“But he’s got guts,” observed Jim 
sagely: “Else he’d never have gone 
to Kentucky on his own in the first 
place to make a mountain picture. 
Of course the chances are that noth- 
ing is going to happen.” 

Glynn swung his car violently and 
started back toward Hollywood. 

“Have it your own way,” he said. 
“If anything occurred on that lot to- 
night there’d be no way in the world 
of hushing it up. If Tanse Wil- 
son was involved, the value of one 
of the finest box office bets in Amer- 
ica would be jeopardized. If Tanse 
was anything but an uneducated, ig- 
norant kid, he might be handled. But 
he’s a youngster who never saw a 
street car or a picture show until 
he came to Hollywood three years 
ago. Ever since he set foot here, 
he’s been assaulted by a horde of self- 
ish hangers-on who sought to exploit 


him to their own advantage. He’s 
been the victim of cheap flattery, 
blatant publicity ...and hard, world- 
wise women. His head has been 
turned. Brainy men have flattered 
him and some of the most beautiful 
women in the world have thrown 
themselves at him—<including his 
present bride. He’d be less than hu- 
man if he hadn’t been ruined. All I 
know is this: That something has 
arisen from his marriage that has 
caused him to be frightened. And 
if any scandal is permitted to start 
on the New Art lot tonight connected 
with Tanse Wilson, this company 
stands to lose several million dol- 
lars.” 

Glynn abruptly ceased speaking 
and slumped under the wheel, as 
though completely exhausted by the 
unusual effort. From that moment 
on, he said not another word and the 
prodigious detective seated beside 
him was glad enough to utilize the 
time for thinking. 

He fully appreciated the serious- 
ness of the situation, although he was 
inclined to believe that Tanse Wil- 
son’s ignorance had tended to exag- 
gerate it beyond all reason. But he 
was in keen sympathy with Martin 
Glynn’s worry. 


She was move 
ing swiftly in 
the direction 
of the studio 
cafeteria, 


The New Art studio was marked 
by a dull glow which lighted that 
portion of the heavens immediately 
about it. From the street one could 
see nothing save the long, gaunt, un- 
imaginative administration building 
which was built flush with the side- 
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walk and was tonight oppressively 
dark. 

Martin Glynn parked near the 
huge iron gate which separated the 
lot from the outside world. The gate- 
man recognized him and touched his 
cap with a hint of a military salute. 

“Mr. Shannon asks that you wait 
here, Mr. Glynn. He wishes to see 
you immediately.” 

He stepped into a tiny sentry box 
and whirled the dial of a telephone. 
Within five minutes Steve Shannon 
barged down upon them and grabbed 
Martin Glynn’s hand. 

“By gosh!” he exploded, “I’m glad 
you’ve come! I’m half crazy.” 

A shadow of apprehension flashed 
across Glynn’s finely chiseled face. 

“Nothing has happened, has it?” 

“Happened?” roared Shannon. 
“Hell, no, Glynn—nothing has hap- 
pened yet. But it’s going to!” 


CHAPTER IV 


GTEVE SHANNON was a large, 
powerful, impetuous young man 
of Irish extraction and brilliance. At 
thirty-one years of age he had at- 
tained the eminence of full director- 
ship. 

There was nothing of dignity 
about him. More than once he had 
subdued unruly members of his crew 
with his fists—and was consequently 
adored. Much to Hanvey’s astonish- 
ment he wore none of the trappings 
with which Jim had associated di- 
rectors. A plain white shirt was 
open at the throat—not because Steve 
wished to impress but simply because 
the topmost button had vanished. He 
wore white linen knickers which 
might well have utilized a visit to 
the presser. His shoes were of the 
brogan type. He had a shock of 
brown hair, the complexion of a girl 
and big. hazel eyes which were now 
somewhat wild. 

Tonight, the chronically excited 
young Irishman was excelling him- 
self. His athletic frame was trem- 
bling with an admixture of fury and 
bewilderment. He strode along in 
front of his visitors toward his of- 
fice, muttering to himself. 

Glynn stepped crisply behind Shan- 
non. Far in the rear Jim Hanvey 
waddled, puffing and blowing and ob- 
jecting most-strenuously to the haste. 
They passed a half block down the 
English village street, and turned 
right to traverse what looked like an 
alley between two warehouses. Asa 
matter of fact the gaunt building on 
the left was sound stage Number 
One, temporarily idle; and the four- 
story structure on the right was de- 
voted entirely to wardrobe. 

They emerged upon a street in the 
West Seventies of New York City: 
austere brownstone houses, with de- 
pressed basement entrances and dig- 
nified stoops. Hanvey was a trifle 
bewildered by this architectural 
magic as he followed Shannon and 


Glynn up the steps, into a vestibule 
and thence into a never-ending hall- 
way which betrayed the fact that the 
exteriors which denoted two dozen 
individual houses were mere camou- 
flage. It was, in fact, one huge 
building from the hallway of which 
cubbyhole offices opened. 

Steve Shannon’s office was in the 
middle of this huge hallway. It was 
a grim little room equipped with a 
desk, a swivel chair, and two easy 
chairs. 
heater, and opposite that a door 
which Jim correctly presumed led to 
the office of Shannon’s secretary. 

The director plopped into the swiv- 
el chair, lighted an inoffensive ciga- 
rette at which he puffed viciously, 
glowered at Martin Glynn and then 
arched his eyebrows interrogatively 
in Jim’s direction. Glynn hastened 
to introduce his companion. 

“Steve, this is Jim Hanvey.” 

“The hell you say!” commented 
Steve with frank incredulity. 

The eyes of the two men met, then 
both smiled. The basis of mutual 


“For God’s sake, Mr. Glynn, come 
quick! Tanse Wilson has been 
murdered!” 


trust and friendship had been estab- 
lished. Martin Glynn rested his thin, 
long-fingered hands on the desk and 
spoke in his bleak little voice. 

“What’s wrong, Steve?” 

Shannon’s face once again took on 
an expression of worry. 

“Everything. Trouble is brewing 
—and how.” 

“What sort of trouble?” 

“T wish I knew. For one thing, 
that dope about Tanse Wilson pack- 
ing a gun is straight. Bill Vent, 


In one corner was a gas. 
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one of thé property men, reported it 
to me, and since then I’ve checked up 
on it. He’s carrying the thing in his 
hip pocket and, won’t take it out, 
even when we’re filming a scene.” 

“Any explanation?” 

“None. But you can take it from 
me that lad is plenty nervous.” 

“He asked to get off, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. But that’s nothing to do with 
his marriage to Iris. He was all set 
until a little after eight o’clock, then 
he suddenly went blooie. Came rush- 
ing up to me and said he couldn’t 
work. I told him the company was 
going to give him a swell honeymoon 
trip once he got this picture finished. 
He said this request didn’t have any- 
thing to do with his marriage, but 
that he simply wasn’t feeling well. 
And that, Mr. Glynn, wasn’t any lie. 
He was green around the gills. I 
had a tough time with him, and final- 
ly made him stay. I don’t know 


whether I was sensible or foolish.” 
“His nervousness seemed to start 

about eight o’clock?” asked Glynn. 
“Yes.” 


“Its after eleven now. Nothing 
has happened yet?” 

“NO.” 

“Then isn’t it possible that noth- 
ing will happen?” 

“Sure it’s possible. It’s even prob- 
able. As a matter of fact, Tanse 
seems more at ease, although he’s 
still jumpy.” 

Glynn chose his words with care. 

“Is it Karl Bergdorf?” 

Shannon shook his head slowly: 
“I don’t think so.” 
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“Has Bergdorf been on the set?” 

“Not yet. His unit is working on 
Stage Nine.” 

“Bergdorf might have a real quar- 
rel with Tanse—or Iris.” 

“You’re darn right he might.” The 
director turned to Hanvey. “Berg- 
dorf got a dirty deal,” he explained 
generously. “It’s my opinion that 
the man is a genius—and he worked 
hard with Wilson and this Randall 
dame. At the moment when he would 
have put across a swell picture, they 
had him kicked out on his ear. I 
finished the picture, but the thing 
that made it great was the work 
which Bergdorf had already done. 
More than that, I have it pretty 
straight that Bergdorf and Iris 
Randall have been slightly more than 
bowing acquaintances in the past. 
And now that Iris has Wilson defi- 
nitely hooked, it struck me that the 
kid might be afraid of Bergdorf.” 

“Then,” suggested Glynn, “why not 
simply let Hanvey keep a close eye 
on Bergdorf?” 


She talked to him 

for about three 

minutes, and he 
turned green. 


“Sounds simple,” returned Shan- 
non, “and would be if there wasn’t 
another factor which has me com- 
pletely up in the air.” 

“What?” 

Shannon hesitated, but only for a 
second. Then: 

“Do you remember Mary Ven- 
able?” 


Glynn shook his head. ‘“Can’t say 
that I do.” 
“The stenographer? She’s work- 


ing with me as script girl now.” 
Glynn inclined his head. “I re- 
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member. A trim little trick. Bru- 
nette, isn’t she? And a pretty good 
worker.” 


“Precisely. Accurate. as a finely 
jewelled watch, a good fellow, popu- 
lar with actors and crew, and the best 
script girl on the lot. Well... she’s 
mixed up in this affair somehow.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Hanvey 
quietly, “but can I ask what a script 
girl is?” 

“She’s a —well, she’s a stenograph- 
er who sits with the director during 
the filming of a picture. She holds 
one copy of the scenario and makes 
notes. Suppose we change a few 
lines of dialogue ... she marks that 
down. She checks off each scene as 
it is shot and either okayed or re- 
jected. And most important of all, 
she keeps a record of minor details.” 

Shannon crushed out the stub of 
his cigarette in a battered ash tray. 
“T’ve know this Venable girl for a 


couple of years,” he continued. “She’s 
as right as they make ’em: straight 
and clean and decent—and_ doggone 
efficient. I’ve never known her to be 
excited or temperamental, or other 
than cheerful—and I’ve used her 
plenty with my companies. 

“Just before we got ready to shoot 
at eight o’clock tonight she was called 
to the telephone. Up to that time 
she had been bright and cheerful, 
and was kidding with the crew like 
she always does. Five minutes later 
she came back looking like she had 
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seen a ghost. At first I thought 
she was ill, butgshe insisted she was 
all right. Then I asked if she had 
had any bad news, and she said 
‘No.’ She was lying about one or 
the other of those things, and I told 
her so, but I couldn’t get a word of 
explanation out of her. 

“A few seconds later I saw her 
walk over to Tanse Wilson. She drew 
him aside and talked to him for about 
three minutes. Being worried about 
the girl, I watched them. I saw 
Tanse turn green under his makeup, 
and the minute she left him he came 
over to me and said he wasn’t going 
to work tonight. He also refused to 
give any reason, but I know it was 
because of something Mary Venable 
told him.” 

“Ain’t it possible to make them 
talk?” asked Hanvey softly. 

“Try it!” challenged Shannon. 
“And if you can get to first base 
with either, the treats are on me.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ like trying,” 
accepted the detective in his charac- 
teristic deliberate fashion. 

Jim Hanvey, as he followed Glynn 
and Shannon out of the office to the 
lot, was thrilled at the chance of 
meeting this mountain boy, who in 
one brief year had become the talk 
of a movie-mad nation. He was in- 
trigued, too, by the prospect of see- 
ing at first hand, the wizardry of the 
cinema magicians who needed only 
to speak to bring into existence, be- 
fore his very eyes, odd ends of the 
earth.. Here, within his vision, was 
the entrancing land of make-beliéve 
made into a reality. 

He gazed across what was, on the 
near side, a huge concrete tank. The 
other side, however, gave the im- 
pression of a Kentucky settlement on 
the banks of a lake. Trees had been 
cut and stuck in the ground in the 
knowledge that the scenes would be 
shot before they could die. Log cab- 
ins had been built. Rude boats floated 
on the lake. But it was only by gaz- 
ing straight across the tank that one 
could retain the impression of the 
Kentucky mountains. A glance to 
either side disclosed the concrete 
walls of the tank and beyond them, 
on the right, the building of a street 
in Chinatown and slightly beyond 
and in back of that the grim bat- 
tlements of a Moorish fortress. 

Huge lights blazed down upon the 
scene. Scores of technicians rambled 
around the set shouting orders and 
advice. It was a bedlamic scene which 
nobody—unless it was Jim Hanvey— 
seemed to find unusual. The chief 
electrician spied Steve Shannon and 
came up to report that they were 
having some difficulty in rearranging 
the microphones and lights. Shan- 
non gave a few crisp orders and then 
asked a question: 

“Where is Tanse Wilson?” 

The electrician looked up sharply. 
“Somewhere in the Chink set—and 
still acting goofy.” 


Shannon walked away, followed by 
Glynn and Hanvey. Jim found him- 
self skirting the edge of the tank, 
and then, amazingly enough, passing 
down a cobblestoned Parisian street. 
The thing felt queer under foot and 
he bent to touch the cobbles. They 
were, as he suspected, not stones at 
all, but imitations fabricated of some 
reasonably soft material. 

They rounded the corner and Han- 
vey found himself in New York’s 
Chinatown. The change was start- 
ling, even to a person who was ac- 
customed to the unusual and had ex- 
pected this exact thing. Jim in- 
stinctively moved to the middle of 
the street as though the very empti- 
ness presaged trouble. 

Their feet made no sound on the 
imitation paving, and what little 
noise there might have been was 
drowned by the shouting and ham- 
mering on the Kentucky set a hun- 
dred feet away. 

Sitting in the doorway of what 
appeared to be a three-story, red 
brick house, Hanvey saw a figure. It 
was a lonely, rather pathetic figure 
of a young man garbed in overalls 


Just as they had start- 
ed into the cafeteria, 
Mary Venable hur- 
ried by them. 


and denim shirt; a young man whose 
feet were bare, and on whose head 
was a tattered felt hat. The evening 
was chill and Tanse Wilson had 
pulled a dressing gown around his 
shoulders. 

He was sitting moodily and alone, 
staring at-nothing. Gloom enveloped 


him. Shannon touched Hanvey on 
the shoulder and designated the ob- 
ject of their quest. 

A great pity welled in Hanvey’s 
heart. Tanse seemed so much a boy, 
so pitifully alone . . .his very costume 
accentuating the fact that he did not 
belong in this mad, jazzy world. 

The three men approached as soft- 
ly as possible. Then Martin Glynn’s 
foot struck against a stick and it 
snapped. The effect upon the boy 
was electrical. 

Tanse Wilson leaped to his feet 
with the speed of a panther. His 
face swung in their direction and on 
it was registered stark terror. 

At the same moment, his hand 
flashed to the pocket of his coat. 
When it again appeared, it held a 
revolver. 

Then he recognized two of his vis- 
itors and saw that the third was a 
stranger. 

Sheepishly, he returned the gun to 
his pocket. 

Then he leaned against the wall of 
the house as though the strain of the 


moment had been too great for him. 


CHAPTER V 


MEN GLYNN introduced Jim 
Hanvey, without, however, sta- 
ting that he was a detective. 

“Mr. -Hanvey is connected: with 


New Art,” he explained. “He wants 
to talk with you.” 

The boy raised to Hanvey’s face 
those big black eyes which had in- 
trigued the fancy of the movie-pub- 
lic. He was entirely stripped of the 
arrogance which, until this night, 
had made him a thorn in the flesh of 
those for whom he worked. He ut- 
tered a polite “Yes, sir,” in a voice 
pleasantly musical and unbelievably 
sweet, yet in which the twang of the 
Kentucky mountains was unmistak- 
able. 

“Something wrong, son?” inquired 
Jim gently. 

For just the fraction of an instant 
fear again flashed in Tanse’s eyes. 

“Naw,” he answered slowly. 
“There hain’t nothin’ wrong.” 

Hanvey smiled, just a trifle: a 
broad, friendly smile calculated to in- 
spire confidence. “Why don’t you 
tell us the truth, Tanse. We want to 
help you.” 

“Hain’t nothin’ wrong,” repeated 
the lad stubbornly. “’Cept that I 
crave to go home an’ they won’t let 
me.” 

“Why do you want to go home?” 

“Jes’ do—that’s all.” 

“What is frightening you?” 

Tanse shrank back. “There hain’t 
nothin’ skeerin’ me. Not nothin’.” 

“Then why did you pull that gun 
just now?” 

“Cause I thought... 
way, I hain’t skeered.” 

“Son—you aren’t telling us the 
truth, and you’re foolish. Something 
has disturbed you. You imagine 
you’re in danger. Why isn’t it best 
to tell us—and see if we can’t help?” 

The boy shook his head nervously. 
“There hain’t nothin’ to help.” 

Hanvey decided to follow another 
lead. 

“How well do you know Mary Ven- 
able?” he asked. 

Tanse’s eyes flashed to the ex- 
pressionless ones of the detective, and 
his face turned a shade paler under 
the makeup. 

“What’s she been a-tellin’ you?” 

“She told us plenty,” bluffed Han- 
vey, but Tanse was keen. 

“You’re a-lyin’ to me, Mister. I 
don’t belieyve she told you nothin’.” 

“Why shouldn’t she?” 

ne jest don’t believe she did, that’s 
all.” 

Caution! Keeping counsel with 
himself alone! Jim Hanvey knew the 
signs and realized that his task would 
be difficult. 

“What is wrong between you and 
Miss Venable, son?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Why should she object to your 
marriage?” 

“I told you it wa’n’t nothin’ like 
that.” 

“But you were perfectly normal be- 
fore she spoke to you at eight o’clock 
tonight.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about.” 

“You weren’t frightened before she 
spoke to you.” 

“I ain’t skeered now.” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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SLEUTHING 
for BEAUTY 


UZANNE and I staggered 

into her pretty apartment 

late one afternoon. We 

collapsed in comfortable chairs, and packages 
dripped from our limp fingers onto the floor. 

“QOoooff!” said Suzanne. 

“Ooooooh!” I moaned. 

“Honestly, Sally, I didn’t know that shopping could 
be such a task, did you? It’s really hard work.” 

“Infant,” I said, adjusting my 
feet to a comfortable height, “if 
shopping killed me, Pd still love 
it. And there’s the comfort of 
knowing that you have such a 
lovely trousseau and you’ve been 
so sensible about money!” 

My little neighbor sighed 
contentedly as she murmured— 
“That sports suit is a ducky 
thing, isn’t it, Sally? And my 
wedding dress! But I did hope 
we'd find time to get the beauty 
aids you think I ought to have 
for a honeymoon. You know, 
Sally—you old beauty-sleuth—I’d like to take you 
right along with Bob and me.” 

“You’ve got to think of Bob’s feelings now, as well 
as your own,” I reminded her. “Besides, you won’t 
need me or any one else along, when we get through 
planning this beauty kit. A necessary kit, for Love 
isn’t so blind that he can’t see beauty!” 

Suzanne nodded her head in agreement. 

“Anyway,” I went on, “I’ve got to go shopping by 
myself, tomorrow—I want to buy a wedding present 
for a very dear friend of mine. Now get a paper and 
pencil, and we’ll just run over what you need for that 
honeymoon kit.” 
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By SALLY SHERLOCK 


Even a Wedding Has Prob- 
lems That Must Be Solved. 
And Suzanne Learns the 
Folly of Trying to Make a 
Mystery of Her Honey- 
moon When the 

Sleuth Is on the Case! 


Suzanne finally located a pen- 
cil, and took off her shoes before 
she got settled. Then she wrote 
HONEYMOON BEAUTY KIT across the first page, 
and looked up at me, her eyes sparkling. 

“Were off!” she said gaily—Shoot!” 

“Well, first of all, tell me where you’re going to 
spend your honeymoon,” I asked. 

“But that’s a secret,” Suzanne teased. 

“Then you get no beauty kit 
from me,” I said firmly. “How 
in the world do you expect me to 
advise you about the hundred 
and one things you'll need to 
know, unless I know where 
you’re going?” 

“But PII need the same things 
wherever I am, short of the 
North Pole or the Equator,” 
argued Suzanne. “It will still 
be my face.” 

“You’re positively old fash- 
ioned,” I sniffed. “You don’t 
have anywhere near the same 
beauty problems when you’re in different parts of the 
country. Now—where are you going?” 

“On a motor trip,” said Suzanne meekly, “through 
the mountains and down south to New Orleans, and 
then up through the southwest to California. And I 
love the idea, Sally, but even a fifty-mile auto trip 
makes my skin burn, and my eyelids get red, and I look 
a perfect mess! And, of course, I can’t carry a whole 
beauty store with me, or stop every five miles to fix my 
complexion. Bob hates fussy women.” 

“Most men do,” I agreed, laughing at Suzanne’s 
mournful picture of her honeymoon. “But the first 
thing you must learn is—that (Continued on page 96) 
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DISCOVERED... 


BY A DEBUTANTE 


“pink tooth brush!” i 


“T AM rather alluring when I’m all dressed 

up! Even father opens his eyes a bit when 
his grown-up daughter comes into a room! 
And mother, of course, is proud of me, too, 
but she takes in the details that father never 
gets. Said this morning that my teeth were 
not as white as they used to be and that she’d 


better marry me off quick! Oh well. It’s so 


darn discouraging. I give them splendid care, 


| PA N A tooth seers 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE TEETH 


brush them regularly without fail. And now 
Tm headed to be a famous old wall-flower. 

“Now, could that ‘pink’ upon my brush 
have anything to do with the dullness of my 
once-famous smile? Gums shouldn’t bleed 
—they shouldn’t be allowed to—I know that. 
I ought to do something about *em—massage 
—stimulation—a little daily care. I had les- 
sons on that back East in school. And I’m 


going to begin again with Ipana. I’m going 


to go in for gum massage—and we'll see 
then who'll knock the stag line dead!” 

“Pink tooth brush” can happen to any- 
body—at any age. Its cause? The foods we 
nowadays prefer, foods so delectable and 
soft that they give the gums almost none of 
the exercise needed for healthy hardness. 
Lacking stimulation, gums become listless, 
lazy, touchy — until at length there’s “pink” 
on your tooth brush, pretty regularly. 

And “pink tooth brush” may prove rather 
serious if allowed to go on. It may not only 
spoil the polish of the teeth, but may lead 
to any one of a group of gum troubles—to 
gingivitis, or Vincent’s disease, or the less 
frequent but more serious pyorrhea. 

Neglected too long, “pink tooth brush” 
may even threaten some of your otherwise 
sound teeth through infection at the roots! 

And the best time to get after “pink tooth 
brush” is today. There is a simple, inexpen- 
sive way to defeat it. 

Get a tube or two of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Clean your teeth with it in the regular way. 
But each time you clean them, put some 
fresh Ipana on your brush or finger-tip and 
gently, thoroughly massage it into your in- 
active gums. The ziratol in Ipana, plus the 

“twice-daily massage, stimulates the circu- 
lation and firms the gum walls. Keep on 
using Ipana with massage—and you won’t 
be bothered with “pink tooth brush”! 


r r 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-91 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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hoes are 
always Shined Now 


N°. rubbing needed! That’s the 
big advantage of Chieftain 
Black French Dressing, and that’s 
why Tommy keeps his shoes 
neatly polished since mother 
bought a bottle. With Chieftain, 
it’s so easy that it’s almost fun. 
Mother finds it easy, too, to keep 
the shoes of Tommy’s little 
brother and sister, as well as her 
own, looking spic and span. 
Chieftain not only makes black 
shoes look better, but actually last 
longer. And it’s so easy to use. 
Just apply it with the handy 
dauber and in a few minutes the 
shoes shine with a rich, black 
gloss. Special ingredients polish 
without rubbing, and also soften, 
protect and preserve the leather. 


Chieftain Black French Dress- 
ing is sold in 10-cent stores every- 
where; (15c in Far West and 
Canada). On your next trip to the 
10-cent store, get a supply. You'll 
find it on the hardware counter. 
The Chieftain Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHIEFTAIN 
_ Black French Dressing 
To 
i Without 

Rubbing 


15c in Far West 
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(Continued from page 85) 


“Yes, you are. And if you can 
give us any reason at all, we’ll let 
you go home.” 

“Td let him go home anyway,” in- 
terrupted Steve Shannon, “if it was 
all right with Mr. Glynn.” 

“It is,” said Glynn promptly. 

An expression of intense relief 
crossed the boy’s mobile face. 

“Im awful glad about that,” he 
said. 

“You can finish this one take, can’t 
you, Tanse? We've got it all ready 
if you go before then we’d have to 
do the whole thing over tomorrow 
night—and have all the extras back.” 

Tanse looked at the three faces, 
as though wishing to refuse. But 
here, again, his immaturity and lack 
of mental force caused him to sur- 
render to the superior power of the 
others. 

“Tt hain’t a-goin’ to take long, is 
it?” 

“Soon as they get the lights and 
microphones fixed. up.” 

He shrugged. “If you say I got 
to, then I reckon I got to.” 

“And you won’t tell us the cause 
of all the trouble?” 

“There hain’t no trouble!” Tanse 
was immovable on that point. “But 
I do kind of hanker to go home.” 

“It won’t be long now,” smiled 
Jim. Then, touching the lad’s arm: 
“How about coming with us?” 

The boy flattened himself against 
the wall: “You-all folks go along. I’ll 
be comin’ in a minute.” 

Hanvey gazed uncertainly at Mar- 
tin Glynn and the production man- 
ager shrugged helplessly. 

“Let him remain if he wants to, 
Jim.” He nodded at Tanse. “You'll 
join us in a few minutes?” 

“Uh-huh,” answered Tanse—“I 
sure will.” 

They walked from the Chinatown 
set toward the hurly-burly of the 
tank. They had met a blank wall 
with Tanse Wilson, but all three were 
more impressed than they cared to 
admit. 

“Why,” inquired Hanvey, “should 
he refuse to give us a hint?” 

“Can’t tell,” snapped Steve Shan- 
non. “Hes a queer bird, anyway. 
Never talks much except when he’s 
partying. And then never tells any- 
thing. But there isn’t any use keep- 
ing him on the set tonight: his work 
is rotten.” 

“How soon will you be through 
with him?” 

“Fifteen minutes after the lights 
and mikes are fixed. I’ll go look after 
that now. Meanwhile, Hanvey, do 
you want to see if you can get any- 
thing out of Mary Venable?” 

“Pd kind of like to. Though,” 
with a grimace—“I wasn’t awful suc- 
cessful with Tanse.” 

Shannon walked off toward the 
bedlam on the far side of the tank. 
A few minutes later he approached 
Hanvey and Glynn accompanied by 


p 


a girl over whose slight figure his 
own tremendous one towered. 

Mary Venable was pretty; not 
perhaps in the classic sense, but in 
the manner which is most attractive 
to the average male. She had a de- 
lightful little figure, black hair -and 
eyes which ordinarily might have 
been beautiful, but which now were 
filled with the light of fear and wor- 
ry. She carried a bulky script in her 
right hand, and was talking earnestly 
with the director as they approached. 

Once again Hanvey was intro- 
duced as someone connected with the 
studio, and he spoke in a soft, friend- 
ly drawl. 

“Im always happy about meeting 
up with a pretty girl.” 

Mary Venable seemed uninterested 
in compliments. She spoke to Glynn. 

“You wanted me?” 

“This gentleman did,” answered 
Glynn. The girl turned back to 
Hanvey. 

“About what?” 

“Oh nothin’ special. 
to chat awhile.” 

“Im awfully sorry Mr.—Mr. Han- 
vey, but I’m terribly busy.” 

She turned away as though to leave 
and Hanvey spoke again—but this 
time some of the softness had left 
his voice: 

“Why don’t you let us help you, 
Miss Venable?” 

Obviously the girl was on guard; 
and Hanvey found himself dealing, 
not with mere stupid stubbornness, 
but with a keen mentality. 

“There’s nothing you can do.” 

“Why don’t you let us judge that? 
Certainly you can trust Mr. Glynn.” 

“This is something in which he’s 
not interested. Really, this doesn’t 
concern the studio at all.” 

“But it does. You spoke to Tanse 
Wilson at eight o’clock and since then 
he has heen acting queerly. The ques- 
tion is now: Why?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t 
know.” 

Glynn seemed nonplused and Han- 
vey once again questioned the girl. 
“You sure do know more than you are 
telling us, Miss Venable.” 

“Yes,” she confessed, “I do. But 
I can’t explain. It is a personal mat- 
ter, I told you.” 

“Was it connected with Tanse’s 
marriage to Iris Randall?” 

“No!” Then, after a moment of 
hesitation: “Not exactly.” ‘ 

“What do you mean: ‘Not exact- 
1y?” 

“I can’t explain. Or’—defiantly 
—“I won’t, if you insist on putting 
it that way.” 

Hanvey glanced at Martin Glynn. 
The thin, ascetic face of the produc- 
tion manager wore an expression of 
bafflement. 

“You were mighty bright and 
cheerful when you came to work to- 
night, weren’t you?” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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SANITARY 
NAPKINS 


6 sor 107 


Save millions of 
women money and em- 
barrassment... You're 
waited on by women 
clerks only in the x.w. 
WOOLWORTH STORES 


| “I wish to thank you for 
telling me about Lotus. 
| Dve found it most satis. 
factory in every way.” | 


l Lotus Sanitary Napkins are 
manufactured under the 
most sanitary conditions. 


2 Lotus Sanitary Napkin has 
the highest absorbent qual- 
ities. 

Lotus Sanitary Napkins are 
instantly disposable. 


4 Due to unusual softness of 
our Cellulose—Lotus Sani- 
tary Napkins are non- 
chafing and deodorant. 


5 With oval ends—LotusSan- 
itary Napkins are close fit- 
ting, comfortable and cool. 


6 Because of our large vol- 
ume, weare able to produce 
this high quality Sanitary 
Napkin to sell 6 for 10¢. 


6 I modern woman demands just two things of a sanitary protection. It 


must be inconspicuous and cool under the filmiest gowns, and it must 


LOT U S offer adequate protection at all times. 7 7 2 7 


Sanita ry Lotus fulfills both of these requirements perfectly, and 


Napkins 
for s aH 
why nine million women prefer Lotus. They 


1 0 f appreciate the fact that when they buy Lotus they 


15¢ in the farWest are getting fine quality at a remarkably low price. 
and Canada 


in addition, Lotus is the most economical 


sanitary protection that can be bought. That is 


Sold Exclusively at | 2 
F. W WOOLWORTH CO. 5 and lof STORES 
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Color Magic for Your Lips! 


How innocent Tangee looks in its modest 
gun-metal case! But touch it to your lips, 
you Blonde one . . . you Beauty of the Titian 
hair . . . you sparkling-eyed Brunette! 


For this is the magic of Tangee . . . when 
applied to your lips it blends perfectly 
with your own natural coloring, no matter 
what your individual complexion! 


Tangee never gives an artificial, greasy, 
make-up look. It never rubs off. And 
Tangee has a solidified cream base, one 
that not only beautifies but actually soothes, 
heals and protects! 


New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a special dark 
shade for professional and evening use. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. The same natural 
color in Rouge Compact, 15c. Crême 
Rouge, $1. Face Powder, blended to match 
the natural skin tones, $1. Night Cream, 
cleanses and nourishes, $1. Day Cream, 
protects the skin, $1. Cosmetic, a new 
“Mascara” will not smart, $1. 


NIGHT 
s 


é 


Containing miniature Lipstick, 
Powder, two Creams and “The Art of Make-Up.” 
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two Rouges, 
417 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Address. 


“Yes,” 

“You were called to the telephone 
about eight o’clock. When you re- 
turned from that call you seemed ill 
so much so that Mr. Shannon asked 
whether you were feeling badly or 
whether you had received bad news; 
isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“You answered ‘No’ to both ques- 
tions.” 

“Yes.” 

“Later, Mr. Shannon offered to let 
you go home, and you refused. You 
said you’d rather remain on the lot. 
That’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you prefer to remain 
here?” 

“I felt I was needed.” 

“There is another script girl,” 
broke in Glynn. “She could have 
made out pretty well.” 

“But Mr. Shannon relies on me. .” 

“I’m afraid, sister, that your ex- 
planation isn’t terribly good,’ said 
Hanvey quietly. “Something more 
than a sense of duty has kept you on 
the lot tonight. Something has scared 
Tanse Wilson so bad that he’s car- 
rying a gun. You are both very 
young, very stubborn and very fool- 
ish to refuse the assistance of older 
and wiser heads. If you would tell 


“I won’t!” Mary Venable’s voice 
rose sharply. “This is a personal 
matter and I’m not going to tell any- 
body anything. I may lose my job 
for it, but I still won’t say a word. 
And it isn’t fair of you to tfy to 
trap me.” 

“What do you mean: ‘Trap’?” 

“Try to make me tell something I 
don’t want to tell. There isn’t any 
use questioning me any more, be- 
cause I’m not going to say anything.” 

She was quiet for a moment, then 
repeated in a firm, determined voice: 

“I know you gentlemen both mean 
well. But there really isn’t any use 
questioning me further.” 

From the Kentucky settlement on 
the far side of the concrete tank came 
the deep voice of Steve Shannon, 
raised to a shout: 

“Mr. Wilson!” he bellowed. “‘We’re 
ready to shoot this last scene!” 


CHAPTER VI 


STANDING with Martin Glynn 
near the battery of sound cam- 
eras, Jim Hanvey viewed the scene 
with an alertness which was decided- 
ly uncharacteristic. 

Everything was in readiness for 
the final rehearsing before the cam- 
eras should actually do their photo- 
graphic recording. The scene, only 
partially lighted before, was now 
bright as day under the glare of tre- 
mendous incandescents. Squinting so 
as to shut out from his view all save 
the scene about to be shot, Jim could 
well imagine himself on the banks 
of a Kentucky mountain lake. Thé 


decrepit and shabby cabins were 
there, and from their mud-daubed 
chimneys curled thin wisps of smoke 
— startlingly realistic in the artificial 
light. Two flat-bottomed boats had 
been pulled up upon the fabricated 
shore. A half score of persons as- 
sumed natural and easy poses: an 
ancient mountain woman lounging in 
a cabin door puffing placidly on a 
corncob pipe; a gaunt old fellow 
whittling lazily on a stock of wood; 
two ragged urchins playing mumble- 
dy-peg with a rusty old pen-knife. 
Near the bank of the stream were 
grouped several of the principals: 
one young man, one old man and a 
woman. Into this group came Tanse 
Wilson and save for the fact that 
when he first stepped into the blind- 
ing glare he seemed somewhat ner- 
vous—one could not question the 
fact that he fitted. 


Steve Shannon, intent now upon 
his work, circled the tank and ap- 
proached the young woman who was 
cast in the ingenue role, the grizzled 
extra who was to row the boat, and 
a gorgeous blond creature who Han- 
vey correctly guessed was Iris Ran- 


- dall. 


Dressed simply and conventionally 
as she was for the role of travel- 
tired city girl, Iris Randall could 
not fail to make a deep impression 
upon any mere male. 

She was a vivid blonde, well above 
medium height, and with a figure of 
almost too great perfection which she 
certainly did not hesitate to reveal. 
Beneath her tight-fitting hat, touches 
of ash-blond hair peeped provoca- 
tively forth. 

Her eyes were large, luminous and 
blue; her features perfect; her silk- 
clad ankles enticingly shapely. She 
was calm, poised, sure of herself— 
and rather conscious of her new emi- 
nence as bride of the unobtrusive lit- 
tle mountain lad who stared in silent 
adoration from across the tank. 

Jim Hanvey, shading his eyes to 
avoid a view of the gaunt scaffold- 
ings which were lined with glaring 
lights and languid electricians; 
seeking to avoid a glimpse of the 
hard-boiled gripsmen and mechanics; 
struggling to envision this scene as 
it would appear to the camera eye, 
was enthralled. Not knowing that 
it already had been rehearsed a dozen 
times, he was amazed by the smecth- 
ness of the action . .. and more than 
all, he was astounded by the change 
which had come over Tanse Wilson. 

No question that the boy was a 
born actor. His wide, expressive 
eyes expanded with wonder as he saw 
approaching across the lake the boat 
containing Iris Randall . . . Hanvey 
was almost convinced that the boat 
actually was approaching until he 
noticed that it was still tight against 
the near side of the tank and that 
Iris Randall was giving herself a 
final inspection in her mirror. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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New and 
Different Dinners 


Savory Meat Loaf 
Lima Beans Fried Fresh Tomatoes 
Baked Potatoes 
Crullers or Doughnuts 
Applesauce or Stewed Fruit 


You Will Be 
Proud to Serve 


IN this little book, “44 Easy, Economical Dinners” you will 
find the answer to that perplexing question—what in the 


Bacon and Cheese Canapés 
Broiled Fish 
Asparagus with Melted Butter 
Mashed Potatoes 
Pear Salad with Ginger Sauce 
Crackers 


world will I serve to-day? 


Every menu is a complete and delightfully different dinner. 
The recipes are given for the main dishes. You will find 


them easy to follow with perfect success. 


Fruit Cup 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Corn-on-the-Cob or Canned Corn 
Mexican Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding Cocoa Hard Sauce 


Easy to prepare, economical, healthful and tempting, you will 
want to serve every menu in the book—and then serve them 


all over again—with variations. 


If you do not find this book—“44 Easy Economical Din- 
ners’—in your favorite Woolworth store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents postage, and we will mail it to 
you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS, Ine., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN LAUGH AT 
THE “TERRORS” OF THE SUN 


Use this marvelous Olive 
Oil Face Powder to keep the 
skin soft, smooth and pliant 
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The crowd on the opposite bank 
was properly becoming more inter- 
ested in the approach of the motion- 
less craft. The dialogue came smooth- 
ly . . or at least so Hanvey thought 
until with a gesture of exasperation 
the sound engineer doffed his head- 
piece, and uttered a single word: 
“Rotten!” 

Steve Shannon made a gesture of 
supreme disgust. “Cut!” he bellowed. 
Then, turning to the sound mixer: 
“What’s wrong now?” 

“Those mikes aren’t right yet. 
They’re not picking up the main di- 
alogue at all. They’ve got to be 
brought closer, or else the action has 
got to be moved back under that lit- 
tle tree.” 

“Oh, Lord...” Shannon was 
weary. He called the chief electrician. 
“We've got to get those mikes down 
closer to the water—some way. How 
long will it take?” 

The electrician was not optimistic. 
“An hour, maybe.” 

Shannon glanced at his watch and 
raised his voice: “Listen, folks— 
these mikes have got to be fixed all 
over again. The sound is rotten. It’s 
now ten minutes of twelve. Well 
knock off for supper in the cafeteria 
and you must all be back on the set 
at twelve thirty.” 

Instantly the complexion of the 
scene changed. As though by magic, 
all save a dozen or so lights were 
extinguished, giving the scene a 
pallid glow. Actors in their non- 
descript costumes moved away from 
the set toward the studio cafeteria 
which was grimly prepared to serve 
two companies and their crews with 
midnight lunch. 

Shannon had walked to the far 
side of the tank with his technicians. 
Hanvey observed him talking with 
Tanse Wilson, and then saw the boy 
move away in the general direction 
of the cafeteria. He ambled over 
and spoke to the director. 

“What did Wilson ask you, Shan- 
non?” 

“He wanted to know if I was 
through with him for the night. I 
told him he could go as soon as he 
finished supper and we completed 
taking the scene.” 

“Was he still seeming nervous?” 

“As a cat.” 

Hanvey and Martin Glynn started 
slowly toward the cafeteria, a huge 
building in the geographic center of 
the New Art lot. All around them 
swarmed regular actors and extra 
people, rushing to regale themselves 
with a midnight repast. En route 
they passed what apeared to Hanvey 
to be a huge warehouse, the tiny 
door of which was open. 

Through this door flocked other 
persons, some in costume and others 
in overalls. They, too, were joining 
the rush for the restaurant. 

“Karl Bergdorf’s company,” vouch- 
safed Glynn. 


“The one Glory Hale is playing 
in?” 

“None other.” 

Hanvey peered in the door. “They 
must have finished several minutes 
ago,” he commented. ‘The place 
looks empty.” 

“Would you like to meet Berg- 
dorf?” 

“Sure—why not?” 

They stepped inside. The huge 
stage was deserted, a few lights 
illuminating the scene in a desultory 
manner. There was no sign of Karl 
Bergdorf, or of anyone else. Jim 
found himself staring at an impro- 
vised court room, and, in another 
section of the stage, a bank of prison 
cells. The sight aroused him to a 
sense of his mission. 

“You reckon they’ve all gone to 
the restaurant?” 

“Surely.” 

“Then maybe we’d better go there, 
too—where we can keep an eye on 
Tanse Wilson.” 

They stepped once again into the 
alley, and almost collided with a fig- 
ure which was moving swiftly in the 
general direction of the cafeteria. 
Hanvey pulled back and mumbled an 
apology, but Mary Venable hurried 
by without a word. Hanvey stared 
after her in puzzlement. 

“Wasn’t that the little 
girl?” 

Yes? 

“In a hurry; wasn’t she?” 

Hanvey moved forward. “Perhaps 
we'd better follow along, Mr. Glynn. 
That girl seemed powerful interested 
in something besides supper.” 

A young mob thronged the out- 
side of the cafeteria. Its inward 
progress was slow, inasmuch as an 
efficient young woman sat at the 
cashier’s desk with two typewritten 
sheets of paper, checking off the 
names of each actor or worker as he 
entered. 

“T think,” suggested Hanvey, “that 
we'd better take a peek inside and 
make sure that Tanse is there.” 

It was easier said than done. For 
several minutes they made no im- 
pression on the hungry crowd. Then 
Martin Glynn did what he disliked to 
do... he identified himself and a 
passage was miraculously opened for 
him. 

Martin Glynn’s sharp eyes sur- 
veyed the room. He addressed Han- 
vey in a low tone. 

“Tanse Wilson isn’t here.” 

Hanvey’s eyes closed thoughtfully. 

“Ts Miss Randall?” 

“No.” 

“How about Miss Venable?” 

“T don’t see her, either.” 

“How about Bergdorf—or Glory 
Hale?” 

“Funny! They’re not here, either.” 

Hanvey rudely shouldered his way 
toward the door. “I don’t like the 
looks of it, Glynn. Let’s go.” 

Again recognizing Martin Glynn, 
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the insurging crowd made room. 
There was a respectful hush in the 
buzz of conversation: an audible let- 
down in the noise. 

And then—without warning — 
there came the sharp crack of a re- 
volver. Then a dead silence. 

A few seconds later there was the 
sound of another shot. 

Hanvey plunged through the crowd 
and down the restaurant steps, Mar- 
tin Glynn in his wake. From some- 
where in the direction of the China- 
town set came a shout. 

Then a little man, wide-eyed with 
excitement, spied them and rushed 
forward from the darkness. He 
grabbed the thin arm of the produc- 
tion manager. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Glynn— 
come on—quick! Tanse Wilson has 
been murdered!” 

(To Be Continued) 


He Risked All 
For the Thrill 


(Continued from page 32) 


was a sheer romantic, that to the 
end of his existence he was squarely 
gifted to look upon the spectacle of 
life with the keen, excited interest 
of youth! And convey what he 
heard and saw in buoyant, striking, 
sparkling words back to his fellow 
man. 

The number of really great re- 
porters to have been given the 
blazonry of public fame as star re- 
porters—many afterwards attaining 
it in literature and politics—is scant. 
In days not very long past the ac- 
colade of having one’s name signed 
to his “story” was sparingly ac- 
corded—given only on the achieve- 
ment of a superlatively momentous 
“scoop” cr brilliantly written article. 
Men had to step high and fast to 
win it. All were sufficiently human 
to desire it. But above it they val- 
ued the honor they had earned among 
the men of their guild. And this 
they got openly from the cordiality 
of their editors to the mute hero 
worship in the eye of the office boy. 

One thinks of Henry M. Stanley 
as the first of the star reporters 
brilliantly carrying through the as- 
signment from the New York Herald 
to succor Dr. Livingston in the heart 
of the African jungles. Spick and 
span Richard Harding Davis, as ro- 
mantic and handsome a figure as 
ever a moving-picture star could 
simulate. And a great reporter. Big 
Karl Decker rescuing Evangelina 
Cisneros from the Morro Castle, Syl- 
vester Scovel taking a smack at Gen- 
eral Shafter for getting in the way 
of his story at the triumphant rais- 
ing of the flag of the United States 
on the surrender of Spain. James 
Creelmen interviewing monarchs 
and premiers right and left and for 
whom even the doors of the Vatican, 
in his time closely shut against pub- 
licity, opened for his admittance to 
the Pope. Irvin Cobb taking rank as 
a national humorist by way of his 
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He Risked All For the Thrill 


(Continued from page 93) 


despatches describing the Russo- 
Japanese peace conference at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Will Irwin 
and his page story modestly signed 
at the bottom, of the San Francisco 
earthquake disaster—a story that 
was pasted up on every editorial 
room bulletin board in every city of 
the country. Isaac White of the 
World identifying by means of the 
single clue of a button the man who 
had tried to kill Russell with a bomb 
but blew himself to atoms in the at- 
tempt. Mrs. Gilmer (Dorothy Dix) 
who in active days reported cele- 
brated murder trials, small, all 
womanly, eschewing the reporters’ 
tables for an obscure seat among the 
spectators. O. K. Davis, Ralph D. 
Paine, Herbert Bayard Swope—— 

But I must put up the traffic sig- 
nal against this procession of news- 
paper stars who became popular 
notables, in favor of some of the 
great star reporters of whom you 
never heard. 

The last banquet ever held at his- 
toric Delmonico’s was tendered by 
New York newspapermen to Dr. 
Eliphalet Cohen on his seventieth 
birthday anniversary. He was the 
dean of the star reporters of three 
decades and active to within a few 
weeks of his death, writing into 
succinct, graceful English the cruder 
efforts of new reporters. The urbane 
Jack Slaight of the World before 
whom walls of secrecy always crum- 
bled. Martin Green, George Buchan- 
an Fyfe, Lindsay Denison, Edwin 
C. Hill, “Willie” Willis, the O’Brien 
brothers, Joe and Frank, “Deacon” 
Terry, all that shining company. I 
knew and a host more—expert 


delvers for fact and information, 
discerning, deductive of mind, swift 
word painters in sharp and vivid 
colors. And Gus Roeder of the 
World! Told to find out the destina- 
tion of a Navy cruiser just depart- 
ing and refused the information, no 
sooner was the anchor chain hauled 
in than Gus went up with the anchor 
and found out where the cruiser was 
going by going with it! In irons. 

I have mentioned only some of the 
“big shots” and only of the New 
York field. Every other large city, 
of course, had its brilliant coterie. 

But he’s gone, has the star re- 
porter. It certainly looks it. If 
he hasn’t, where was he hiding dur- 
ing the World War? Not one of 
them showed in it or came out of it. 
I could mention Roy Howard—but 
he was no longer a reporter; he was 
head of a great newspaper chain 
when he pulled off the armistice 
scoop. And Frazier Hunt and George 
Pattulo—but they were writers. If 
he still exists where the devil has he 
been during all the great air ad- 
ventures of the decade? He has fig- 
ured in only two. Payne of the Mir- 
ror who lost his life in a trans- 
Atlantic try, von Wiegand, the only 
reporter on the world ’round trip 
of the Graf-Zeppelin. Both bred 
in the star reporter era, however. 
The “last leaf” would seem to be 
Russell Owen, once “baby member” 
of the Sun staff, who accompanied 
the Byrd arctic expeditions and 
wrote beautifully about them. 

My flesh creeps at the thought that 
the once sturdy, heroic field of jour- 
nalism is doomed to dwindle to a 
mere bed of blushing violets! 


Prize Winning Solutions to the 
Great Supper Problem 
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Tomato soup with croutons 
Hard boiled egg salad (5 eggs) 
served on shredded lettuce with diced 
celery and mayonnaise 
Creamed salmon on toast points 
Fluffy muffins (1 egg—1 cup milk) 
Sugared strawberries 
Hot tea with lemon 
Mrs. RUDOLF MIEHE, 
154 Morse Place, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 


Salmon croquettes with tomato 
sauce 

Lettuce and celery salad, garnished 
with hard boiled eggs and mayon- 
naise 

Baking powder biscuits 

Hasty cake served with foamy 
crushed strawberry sauce 

Tea with lemon, or coffee 

Mrs. CHARLES STRICKFADEN, 
The Admiral, 909 Foster Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Tomato bouillon 

Baked salmon en casserole with 
bread crumbs 

Hard boiled egg salad with mayon- 
naise 

Hot baking powder biscuits 

Sugared strawberries 

Iced tea with lemon 

Mrs. LAURA ARTHUR, 
80 Kearney Avenue, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Salmon croquettes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Stuffed egg salad 
Hot baking powder biscuits 
Tea and coffee 

Mrs. PAULINE SCHREINER, 

14 Nelson Street, 
Clinton, Massachusetts. 


Tomato soup 

Salmon loaf (with bread and two 
eggs) Cream sauce 

Hard boiled egg salad with mayon- 
naise 
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Strawberries with hulls 
Muffins 
Mrs. FRANK H. JAMISON, 
1101 Grand Avenue, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Salmon loaf (salmon, canned toma- 
toes, bread crumbs and one egg) 
Deviled egg salad (4 eggs, celery, 
lettuce and mayonnaise) 
Toasted bread sticks 
Strawberry cobbler (flour, one egg, 
milk, shortening, baking powder and 
strawberries) Iced coffee 
Mrs. C. R. ELZINGA, 
857 Lawrence Avenue, 
Uptown, Chicago, Illinois. 


Cream of tomato soup with squares 
of toasted bread 
Salmon loaf, garnished with sliced 
lemon and celery curls 
Deviled egg rings on lettuce 
Hot biscuits and butter 
Strawberries (not stemmed) 
Black coffee 
Mrs. OSCAR GODDARD, 
149 Michigan Avenue, 
Danville, Illinois. 


Iced tomato juice 

Salmon salad, garnished with 
lemon slices and hard boiled eggs 
with mayonnaise 

Toasted bread sticks 

Celery curls 

Strawberry pie Tea or coffee 

Mrs. ERNY F. MARQUARDT, 

11 Heussy Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Tomato juice cocktail 
Creamed salmon, served on toasted 
cubes of bread, garnished with 
sliced hard-boiled egg (4 eggs) 
Salad of lettuce, diced celery and 
mayonnaise 
Short cake (2 eggs) with crushed 
strawberries Tea or coffee 
Mrs. HAGUE, 
Apt. 11, 2638 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Tomato juice appetizer 

Salmon salad garnished with 3 
eggs—hard boiled and sliced 

Celery curls 

Thin slices of hot buttered toast 

Strawberry cream pie—made from 
pie shell with cream made from milk, 
3 egg yolks, sugar and flour, spread 


with crushed strawberries with 
meringue of 3 egg whites 
Coffee 


ELIZABETH E. BENJAMIN, 
Alton, New Hampshire. 


SOME INTERESTING RECIPES 
USED IN PRIZE-WINNING 
MENUS: 


Tomato juice cocktail 

Creamed salmon on toast points 
Sliced lettuce salad 

Strawberry Chantilly. Iced tea 


Creamed Salmon Recipe 


Melt 1 tablespoon butter, add 1 
tablespoon flour. Add 114 cups milk 
gradually while stirring, and bring 
to the boiling point. 
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Underweight in children 
This mother’s story is typical. The tire- 
less activity of children—the gulping 
down of bulky foods—the lack of cer- 
tain essential elements such as Vitamin 
D—all are contributing causes to under- 
weight and under-development. 
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the food value of every glass your child 
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for Cocomalt is easily digested, readily 
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a a Te 
Loveliness is 


POPULAR 


A GIRL 
is only as lovely as 


HER LIPS 


And any girl can have Lips that will 
bring her Popularity if she knows 
about the new Beauty Aid which is 


chewing DOUBLE MINT as a daily habit. 
L-215 


XIR ECN SIIL V E 


I NTE 
S ASTRIESRELYIMINEG 


One tablespoon each finely chopped 
celery, onion and pimento or sweet 
pepper if desired. 

One can salmon, skin and bones 
removed, 3 egg yolks slightly beaten. 
Stir all together and cook 3 to 5 
minutes in a double boiler or chafing 
dish. Serve on toast points. 


Strawberry Chantilly Recipe 
Hull and halve strawberries and 
sweeten slightly. Let stand while 
beating 4 egg whites very stiff. Add 
4 tablespoons of powdered sugar and 
continue beating. Stir in the straw- 
berries, pile lightly in paper cases 
and brown in a hot oven—or serve as 

is in sherbet glasses. 
FLORENA PETERSON, 
10 Lindsell Street, 
E. Saugus, Massachusetts. 


Salmon en casserole 
Stewed tomatoes with croutons 
Lettuce with mayonnaise 


Sleuthing for Beauty 


happiness is the greatest beautifier 
you can have. We'll put that down 
on the list first.” 

My neighbor bent her head over 
the list and wrote in large capitals. 

“Now the next thing we have to 
plan,” I went on, “is the type of cos- 
metic kit you are going to carry. If 
you can possibly manage one, I’d 
suggest a small, separate case for all 
beauty aids. This you can carry 
yourself, and you won’t have to un- 
pack a suitcase when you want to 
freshen up pronto. If space is very 
valuable, however, get one of those 
rubberized kits with a zipper attach- 
ment. They can be tucked into any 
corner of the suitcase and they’re 
really helpful, too. 

“To put in your kit, you’ll need a 
good cleansing cream first. The one 
you use now is good—it’s quick- 
melting and put up in a light jar. 
I’m sure you won’t have any difficulty 
getting a fresh jar of the same brand 
in any town you visit.” 

“That’s right,” said Suzanne 
brightly. “I really don’t need to 
carry a lot of things, Sally, because 
I can always replace them when I 
need to.” 

“Don’t depend on that too much,” 
I cautioned. “If Bob doesn’t like 
fussy women, he won’t care for a 
wife, either, who insists that he run 
down to the drug store for cold 
cream. Next—in the kit—you’ll 
want cleansing tissues, and a nour- 
ishing cream to pat under your eyes 
every night. You'll need to use that 
cream a great deal when you are 
traveling through the south. Then, 
your skin is so dry that you won’t 
need an astringent, but a skin tonic 
is a necessity. If you get a brand 
that is fragrant, you’ll find it most 
refreshing and restful to use.” 

“That isn’t much, so far,” ob- 
served Suzanne, looking critically at 
the list. 

“We won’t make it a long one,” 


Hot muffins (2 eggs) 
Tea with lemon and sugar 
Sugared strawberries 


Salmon in Casserole Recipe 

This requires the salmon, the cel- 
ery diced, a half cup of stale bread 
crumbs; mix together, cover with a 
cream sauce made with one cup of 
milk, place in greased casserole and 
bake in moderately quick oven twen- 
ty-five or thirty minutes. 

Heat tomatoes, add thickening, salt 
and pepper. 

Just before serving, add cubes of 
stale bread which have been browned 
under hot flame. 

Mrs. CHARLES HANDY, 
1017 Taussig Place, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


Read Anne Morton’s story on page 
79 of this magazine and see whether 
you can write a prize-winning solu- 
tion to the problem. 


(Continued from 
page 86) 


I assured her, “but there are several 
more beauty aids we must include. 
First, a liquid powder. This will pro- 
tect your skin from windburn or 
sunburn and keep the dust of the 
road from getting deeply into the 
pores. Also—you’ll look fresh and 
lovely for many miles without hav- 
ing to use a powder puff over and 
over. That’s particularly bad on a 
motor trip, for you simply add pow- 
der to cover up the grime, and the 
puff becomes soiled after a few ap- 
plications. 

“And either a liquid or rouge paste 
ought to be in the beauty kit, too. 
Naturally, you’ll have face powder— 
a heavy, clinging kind is best for 
this type of trip. And by all means 
pack a deodorant talcum and some 
drying taleum for your feet. There 
are several good foot powders that 
are scented and cooling. You’d bet- 
ter take care of your feet, in case you 
have to walk back home!” 

“TIl never do that,” laughed Su- 
zanne, “but I’ll keep my feet in good 
condition, anyway—I might have to 
run after Bob and bring him back 
when he gets a glimpse of some of 
those southern beauties.” 

“Oh—we’ll make you just as love- 
ly,” I promised. ‘Now—on with the 
list. You can get a sun-proof cream 
or lotion instead of that liquid 
powder I spoke of a few minutes 
ago. The sun-proof cream might be 
the very thing for you—ask for a 
small jar tomorrow, and try it out 
for the next few weeks. You'll need 
a hand cream, too. There are so 
many non-greasy ones, you can just 
take your choice. Use it every morn- 
ing and night—not just in emer- 
gencies—and then your hands will 
keep lovely. Oh yes!—and add a 
small package of powdered boracic 
acid—it is such an excellent eye- 
wash. 

“Well, I guess that covers the es- 
sentials for a beauty kit,” I said, 
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“except those beauty tools that we 
all just have to have.” 

“What do you mean—brush and 
comb, and things like that?” asked 
Suzanne. 

My little neighbor bounded off the 
chair in her excitement. “I forgot 
to show you,” she said breathlessly, 
dashing into the bedroom, “my Aunt 
Clara’s wedding present that came 
this morning.” 

In a second she was back, carrying 
a great, satin-lined box that con- 
tained a gorgeous set of toilette ac- 
cessories from a mirror to a cuticle 
knife. It was elaborate, but pretty. 

“That’s one of the most beautiful 
sets I’ve ever seen,” I assured Su- 
zanne—“simply scrumptious.” 

“Isn’t it?” she asked happily. “You 
see, Sally, I won’t have to worry 
about anything but an orange wood 
stick—everything else is here.” 

“And that’s where it ought to 
stay,” I told her. “Take along only 
what can be replaced easily and in- 
expensively at the next town.” 


SUZANNE carried the case back to 
her room. “You’re right, of 
course,” she said, “but I never had a 
grand set like this with everything 
matching, and I wanted to show off 
a little bit.” 

“You wouldn’t care much for it by 
the time you finished your trip?” I 
gathered up my handbag, hat and 
gloves and prepared to return to my 
own apartment, next door. “What 
you ought to get, Suzanne, are light, 
simple accessories—and not so many 
of them. Your hairbrush should be 
firm, with a wooden back. The comb 
ought to be light weight, too. And 
with a flexible nail file, an orange- 
wood stick and a nail brush, you will 
have enough to keep your manicure 
looking well for days at a time. 

“There’s another little item, too, 
Suzanne, that you’ll have to think of 
long and hard if you don’t have a 
separate case for your cosmetics. 
Look at those new leak-proof bottles 
that are being sold at most cosmetic 
counters. They save you many miles 
of worry when you have to pack 
liquids along with your best chiffons. 
If you can’t get them, then get an 
extra supply of all size corks. Many 
of the creams I mentioned come in 
tubes, too. They are, of course, 
lighter to carry, and many women 
prefer them because they are so sani- 
tary.” 

Suzanne came to the door with me 
and stood waiting until I reached 
my own apartment. “Just one ques- 
tion—” she said. 

“What’s that?” 

“Will you help me make up on the 
fatal day?” said Suzanne. 

“You couldn’t keep me away with 
wild horses,” I promised her. “Brides 
are easy to make look beautiful— 
and Bob is going to be glad he asked 
you when you walk toward the altar. 
But give the beauty sleuth a chance.” 

“How do you mean?” asked my 
little neighbor. 

“Get some rest,” 
“Good night!” 


I answered— 
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ear: “They do not use these stairs. 
Somewhere along this landing, there 
will be crevices in the wall.” 

Our hunt for the cracks was brief. 
Both his face and mine pressed 
against openings between the boards 
that were wide enough for us to sur- 
vey the scene within. 

A long, low-ceilinged room with 
unplastered walls, barren save for a 
few rough tables with kegs and 
whisky boxes ranged around them in 
lieu of chairs. Against our wall, an 
arm’s length from us, a large crate 
served as a bar. Bottles and glasses 
stood on it and the crowd helped it- 
self. 

There were perhaps thirty persons 
in the room. When my eyes were ac- 
customed to the clouds of cigarette 
smoke which floated weirdly in the 
rays of scattered blue lights, I shud- 
dered at the sheer ugliness of the 
assembly. Hatchet faces and round 
faces, but all of them the faces of 
ghouls. Here was the new order of 
river pirates, furtive and sinister, to 
whom murder was a common incident. 

There were half a dozen women 
in the room, girls all of them, with 
restless, alert eyes and pallid, over 
made-up skins. Brian whispered: 

“Can you make out their conver- 
sation?” 

“T will be able to,” I returned, “as 
soon as I am used to the scene.” 

“Listen closely when they come up 
to pour their drinks. This kind of 
gang is shy of humor. Someone will 
joke about what he’s drinking being 
safer than the stuff the newspapers 
are talking about. Get the slant of 
his eyes, who he grins at. They all 
know which one of them ran that poi- 
son in. Watch for any sign by which 
they may identify him. The women, 
when they come up to the bar, may 
talk about it. These women have few 
subjects for conversation other than 
the activities of their men.” 


MX attention was curiously held by 
one girl who sat on a whisky 
crate at a table across the room, talk- 
ing to an evil, shrunken creature 
whose hawk-like face was partially 
hidden under a long peaked cap. I 
could see the man rather clearly, save 
his features, but the girl’s back was 
turned, her head hunched forward. 
Every time I looked away from that 
girl’s back, I found that my glance 
returned to her inevitably. 

The clothes of the other girls in 
the room were tawdry and cheap. 
And they were drinking with their 
men, plying their charms vulgarly. 
The clothes of this girl at the table 
were plain, a bloused jacket of some 
sort and a tailored skirt, but in their 
very simplicity there was cost! The 
sheer silk that caressed her trim 
ankles spoke of expensive hosiery. 

I wished that she would turn and 
look into the room so that I might see 
her face. The sheen of her hair, at 
the rim of her tight hat, bothered me. 
I caught myself thinking of Mary 
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Shane, and the strange enigma of the 
girl who moved so calmly through 
transitions from the drawing rooms 
of the rich to the most sinister 
haunts of the underworld. 

I surprised my brain building a 
little tableau, of that girl turning 
at her table and disclosing that it 
was Mary Shane herself sitting 
there! I was shaking this disordered 
fancy out of my head when Brian 
nudged me. 

“Do you see that girl at the table 
across the room?” 

“Yes, yes! Who is she?” 

“I haven’t the least idea, beyond 
that she’s the one who came in the 
launch. It is the chap she is talking 
to I want you-to spot. He is Mannie 
Loeb, the yellow one I spoke of. He 
knows I am out here, though he 
doesn’t know what I want. If I’d 
ask him to betray the one I am after 
he’d probably set me on some one of 
the gang who has a woman he’d like 
to have, just to get rid of him. I 
couldn’t trust his information. I 
want you to watch him occasionally. 
If he takes off his cap and rubs his 
chin, it will be his signal that we’re 
in danger.” 

“Tl watch him” I said. “But that 
girl! She’s different from the rest.” 

“You never can tell about a wo- 
man,” he murmured. 


I COULD hear scraps of conversa- 
tion clearly. Later that night, I 
gathered, a well loaded boat would be 
stealing to a landing from the Cana- 
dian shore. Its crew had installed a 
machine gun. The gang discussed the 
possibility of a running battle be- 
tween the crew and the revenue cut- 
ters patrolling the river and specu- 
lated upon the outcome in such an 
eventuality. If the boat landed safe- 
ly, it appeared, the gang would be 
busy until daylight taking its contra- 
band to a cache. That prospect had 
brought the crowd together. 

At the improvised bar two black 
haired young men with dark skins 
talked over a bottle while a woman 
belonging to one of them stood idly 
by, listening. They spoke of the ad- 
visability of running part of the ex- 
pected boat’s cargo directly into the 
city from the landing place, instead 
ef caching it all. I could sense the 
tensing of Brian’s body when the girl 
interrupted to say: 

“If you ask me, you’d be a pair of 
damn’ fools to run anything in just 
now. Even the police are busy, after 
that raw lot he—” Here she jerked 
her head to indicate someone down 
the room—‘“got away with the other 
day. Seven deaths from that stuff al- 
ready, and that’s not so good.” 

Both men looked down the room 
over their shoulders. I strained every 
sense to follow their glance and pick 
the one they looked at. But the one 
the girl had indicated stood in a 
group of three. 

Our hope lay in the probability 
that the conversation at the bar 
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would go on, and that the girl or the 
men would let slip the name of the 
man whose “raw lot” had made the 
roads unsafe at the moment for liq- 
uor transport. This hope was sud- 
denly blasted by an interruption. 

A newcomer had arrived. 

“The Slugger!” I exclaimed so 
loudly that Brian clutched my arm in 
alarm. It was not surprising that 
the appearance, in that room, of 
Mary Shane’s henchman should drive 
all thoughts of caution out of my 
head. 

“He is the other one who came in 
the launch,” Brian whispered. “Sure 
you recognize him?” 

I had told Brian of my meetings 
with Mary Shane. He knew that 
The Slugger was her bodyguard. 
“No mistaking those beefy shoul- 
ders,” I assured him. 


THE SLUGGER went directly to 
the table where sat the strange 
girl. He bent over her and his body 
obscured her for a moment. Then she 
rose, and what I had not dared admit 
as possible, proved to be reality. 

The face I saw was the face of 
Mary Shane! 

Her dark eyes swept the room 
while she walked with The Slugger to 
the bar. Mannie Loeb, deserted, 
stared after her glumly. At the bar 
The Slugger spoke in a tone so low 
that we could not make out what he 
was saying. Mary fingered her 
glass abstractedly, her face was im- 
passive, expressionless. The Slugger 
turned away abruptly and dis- 
appeared. 

A score of pairs of eyes watched 
the girl at the bar. The drone of con- 
versation died away. The silence was 
inexorable. 

“Something’s up,” Brian muttered. 
A second later he swore softly. 
“Mannie has his cap in his hand. Did 
he give the signal?” 

I had not been watching Mannie 
Loeb. Sight of Mary Shane in this 
rendezvous of the river front’s vilest, 
had the effect of numbing my senses 
to all, save her. Her cool domination 
of the assembly made even Brian for- 
get his anxiety over Mannie’s cap 
and the possible missing of the dan- 
ger sign. He, too, watched Mary 
Shane. 

She walked across the room and 
spoke briefly to a thick-set thug 
whose beady eyes were grotesque in a 
puffy, sensuous face. 

“Tim Snyder,” Brian murmured. 
“One of the big ones.” 

At the girl’s words, whatever they 
were, Snyder’s hand whipped back to 
his gun pocket. Mary Shane struck 
his wrist insolently. His hand came 
away. Once more the girl surveyed 
the room. She stood, slim and 
straight, as motionless as marble, ex- 
cept her searching eyes. Her lips 
were as fixed within their carmine 
outline as if carved of stone. 

Snyder moved away and she re- 
turned to the table and Mannie Loeb. 
As if to avoid being thought “soft,” 
Mannie put on his cap hastily. 

“If you think your friend gave 
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the signal, perhaps we had better 
clear out,” I suggested to Brian. 

He said nothing, but remained 
where he stood. I returned my at- 
tention to the room in which the at- 
mosphere now was strained and 
tense. 

Snyder singled out some eight or 
nine men, spoke to them under his 
breath, and each disappeared in The 
Slugger’s wake. 

“It may be that the boat has 
landed,”. Brian conjectured. “But 
what can that girl have to do with 
it? Has your Mary Shane turned 
bootleg queen?” 

It was such an implausible expla- 
nation that I made no reply. The 
other women had grouped and were 
whispering together, watching their 
men. Snyder went up to them, spoke, 
and they retired sullenly into a far 
corner. 

Brian uttered an exclamation and 
my glance instinctively went to Man- 
nie Loeb. His cap dangled over the 
edge of the table, swaying in his fin- 
gers as if he frantically sought atten- 
tion for it. He was stroking his 
chin vigorously. 

“Let’s go!” Brian grunted. 

I was reaching with my foot for 
the first step off the landing when I 
was brought up by a soft thud, fol- 
lowed by a gasp from Brian. I 
wheeled just in time to see him 
crumpling to the floor. His gun 
barked and I reached for mine, but 
an avalanche of crouching forms bore 
me down. 


WHILE we were intent upon our 
eavesdropping the villains who 
had been sent from the room by 
Snyder, after The Slugger, as it 
must have been, had warned Mary 
Shane, had come out through the 
roof and crept down upon us! 

My neck was gripped in an elbow 
that was like a vise. 
closed over my jaw and nose, shut- 
ting off my breath and digging its 
nails into my cheeks. 

I struggled desperately, heartsick 
with fear that Brian had been done 
to death. It was to my advantage 
that so many assailants densely 
crowded the narrow platform. My 
captor could not keep track of my 
arms. I felt myself going, unable 
either to breathe or cry out. The 
faint silver reflection of the moon 
from the river was blotting out. 
Blackness darker than any night 
flowed into my eyes. In just the nick 
of time, however, my groping fingers 
touched the hard butt of my pistol 
and I clung frantically to my reeling 
wits. 

When I had pressed the gun into 
the stomach of the thug who was 
strangling me, its muffled report was 
sickening. The thug’s body laxed. 
Wildly, I caught him around the 
waist and managed to pitch him over 
the landing rail before his compan- 
ions knew what was happening. 

“Brian, old man!” I called. My 


A heavy hand 
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heart leaped when Brian echoed my 
cry with a flash from his pistol, and 
from below came the crunch of an- 
other body on the piles that pro- 
truded above the shimmering water. 

“Didn’t know where you were. 
Afraid to shoot,” Brian called. 

I put up the best battle I was ca- 
pable of, but Brian, his weapon 
kicked from his hand, was helpless 
under milling feet. In one concerted 
heave the remaining thugs, who had 
not dared use their guns for fear of 
shooting themselves, swamped us. 
With three of the brutes to each of 
us we were hustled down the stairs, 
and through the door Mary Shane 
had entered by. This led into a 
dark, square space, unpartitioned on 
one side where steps led down to the 
water channel. I saw the dim out- 
lines of a motor launch tied up. 

Presently we were pushed into the 
upper room and left free to face its 
somber company. My gaze skipped 
all others and sought Mary Shane. 
She had risen from her table and 
was searching among our captors. 
When she saw The Slugger, who ap- 
parently had not recognized me in the 
dark and was already helping him- 
self to a drink, she appeared to be 
relieved. 

Snyder came down the room. “Got 
two of us,” a voice informed him. 
“Red Moran and Dave Goss. They’re 
in the river.” 

The Slugger went out with the an- 
nounced intention of looking for the 
two bodies. Mary Shane’s glance now 
found me. I detected her almost im- 
perceptible start of recognition, but 
that was the only sign she gave. 

Snyder glared at us while the rest 
of the crowd moved closer with grim 
menace. “You birds thought you 
would get away with something, eh? 
Let’s see what you are.” 


HE tore Brian’s coat aside. Brian 

squirmed but was warned by an 
ugly dig in the ribs from behind. 
Too many guns were drawn in that 
room for any sort of resistance! 
Snyder caught the glint of Brian’s 
badge, hidden under his waistcoat at 
the His 


arm pit. beady eyes 
gleamed. 
“Prohibition! What was it to be? 


A shakedown or a pinch?” 
“Neither,” Brian returned coolly. 
“Hanging around for your health, 

maybe? Maybe just wanted a drink?” 

“What I wanted I’ll keep to my- 
self, if you don’t mind,” Brian re- 
turned. “Point is, what do you think 
you are going to do about it?” 

The beady eyes contracted danger- 
ously. I thought Snyder would strike 
Brian in the face, but instead he 
signed for us to be shoved farther 
from the stair door. 

All this while, Mary Shane had not 
moved from her position. She still 
leaned slightly against her table, one 
hand resting on her hip, the other 
hanging beside her. Suddenly I re- 
alized that she was not looking our 
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way at all. Her eyes were following 
one of the members of the gang. I 
decided this one to be a sleek chap 
. mainly distinguishable from the rest 
by his apparel, which was ridiculous- 
ly flashy. I remembered he had been 
one of the trio indicated by the girl 
at the bar when she spoke of the 
“he,” who had released a load of poi- 
soned alcohol. Wherever this fellow 
moved, Mary Shane’s glance followed. 


SNYDER, after a sullen conference 

with a group of his crowd, again 
approached us. “Some of the boys 
know you,’ he growled at Brian. 
“You’re the bird who likes to round 
us up for the fun of it. Well, we’re 
thinking of giving you some fun to- 
night. We like this too well to have 
to move.” 

“Thanks,” Brian drawled. “Get it 
over with early. I’ve an engagement 
in town.” 

Mary Shane moved slightly. Just 
enough to bring her face around and 
to look at Brian. Her glance was 
cool. The corners of her mouth 
shaped into her irritating, wraith- 
like smile. Snyder was incensed. His 
garlic laden breath fanned our faces, 
he thrust his so close. “The boys 
you sent into the river aren’t in a 
hurry,” he snarled. “If I don’t 
change my mind you two will wait 
just as long as they will have to wait 
before you keep any dates.” 

I felt Mary Shane’s eyes on me, 
now. I met her gaze evenly. Why 
wouldn’t she acknowledge me? Wed 
been such friends the last time we 
met! But she had been in an ermine 
cloak then, and her laughter had 
been soft and musical. Tonight she 
was sinister, distant, as menacing as 
any villain in that room! 

Brian answered Snyder. “What- 
ever your game is to be, leave my 
friend out of it. He isn’t official, 
and he doesn’t know what this is all 
about. He will keep his mouth shut.” 

“We'll be sure he keeps it shut,” 
Snyder snapped. In his tone I read 
the doom of Brian and me. A voice 
from the crowd demanded: 

“Get out of him who the stool was. 
Somebody tipped off that we met on 
this dock. That somebody we want 
to know.” 

I caught myself just in time to 
keep my glance from Mannie Loeb. 
Brian crushed his cigarette on the 
floor with his foot. “Let me talk for 
a minute,” he asked. “I told you I 
wasn’t after a pinch or a shakedown. 
I meant it. I never talk money, and 
I have nothing on you for a pinch. 
What I was after and what I’ll even- 
tually get, you don’t need to know. It 
only concerns one man among you 
and that man I don’t yet know. I’m 
talking straight. So wouldn’t it be 
less messy if you opened the door 
and said good-night to us as we go 
out? I make no promises, mind you, 
and no deal. I simply suggest some- 
thing better than a double murder. 
And I am anxious about my friend.” 

“Forget me,” I cried, angrily. “I 
can take whatever you take.” 

Snyder regarded Bryan thought- 
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fully. Down the room there was a 
murmur of comments. Two or three 
men made ugly moves toward their 
guns. Others were undecided. “Who 
tipped this place off?” Snyder de- 
manded. 

“That I shall not tell,” Brian in- 
formed him. 

At this there was a definite stir 
among the company. The fellow in 
the flashy clothes came up to Snyder. 
“Cut it short,’ he growled. ‘Take 
’em out on the river and give ’em a 
lead sinker. Play safe, I say.” 

Now Mary Shane was moving. The 
murmur evoked by the suggestion of 
the river as a “safe” play for us, 
was choked off. The company, includ- 
ing Snyder, watched while the girl 


came leisurely across the intervening _ 


space. She ignored me but spoke to 
Brian, her voice low and throaty, and 
indescribably cold. 

“I don’t suppose that you happen 
to be hunting around for the man 
who ran that last load of poison into 
town?” 

I could not conceal my amazement, 
nor could Brian. It was incredible 
that she should strike home so neat- 
ly. And she saw that she had hit 
straight. Her eyes.and her mouth 
taunted. She spoke to Snyder. 

“That is what they were after. I 
don’t think they would deny it.” 

Snyder looked at Brian uncertain- 
ly. The chap who advised the river 
for us again intruded. 

“How long are you going to mon- 
key over this, Tim? The boys are 
with me in the hunch we'd better 
take ’em onto the river. And I, for 
one, am going to see that they get 
just that. We don’t know what they 
know, and the only way we can know 
they don’t know anything is to shut 
them up. Ask the boys what they 
say. 


I LOOKED around cautiously and 
weighed our chances in a sudden 
dash for the stairs. They were light 
as a feather. Between us and the 
door were five or six of the company, 
including The Slugger, who had re- 
turned. Each one of them held his 
gun, drawn. We would be shot down 
before we could reach them. It would 
be ghastly simple for them to tie and 
gag us and bundle us into the wait- 
ing launch in the channel below. A 
pair of shots muffled by the chug of 
the motor, and the water would be 
our shroud. It was the favored meth- 
od of the river pirates. I resolved 
to fling one cheery word to Mary 
Shane before they got the gag into 
my mouth, a cheery word, but with 
that same bitter mockery in it that 
was now curved in her mouth. 

But no, she wasnt regarding 
either Brian or me. She was again 
watching the chap who argued for 
our execution. Just to take my mind 
off a watery grave I studied that 
keen, scrutinizing glance she kept 
on the wearer of the flashy clothes. 
There was an elusive quality in it 


that bothered me. I fancied it wasn’t- 
a friendly scrutiny at all. 

Snyder questioned his crowd. In 
the murmur of approval of the oth- 
er’s idea there was, nevertheless, a 
note of willingness to abide by his 
own decisions. This lack of definite 
support angered the other. 

“Oh, hell! If you guys have cold 
feet I’ll do the job myself. Hold ’em 
until I get some rope. Then I’ll take 
7em out alone.” 


O this the murmured assent was 

immediate. It seemed as if our 
doom were definitely sealed. I began 
to remember a number of things I’d 
done in my life I shouldn’t have done. 
And to wish my last evening with 
Mary Shane near could have been 
passed more pleasantly, and that I 
might carry with me into the un- 
known a different memory of her. 
Our prospective executioner was 
about to descend into the regions be- 
low, on his hunt for rope with which 
to bind our hands, when Mary 
Shane’s voice cut through the room, 
sharp, staccato-like. 

“Stop, Nick!” 

Nick wheeled, frowning. 

“What’s that?” 

“Are you sure that if you took 
them out alone you would give them 
the river, Nick? That you wouldn’t 
land them on the other side?” 

. “Oh, Mary Shane!” I wanted to 
ery out, but I couldn’t. My tongue 
was frozen. 

“What the hell do you mean?” Nick 
managed at last. 

“You know what I mean, Nick! I 
mean that you want to take these 
two men by yourself so that you can 
turn them loose and then come back 
here with a tale.” 

In blinding rage Nick started for 
the girl, his fists clenched. The Slug- 
ger reached for his throat, got it, and 
flung him, stumbling, into the center 
of the room. Nick’s gun came out. I 
was torn between the wild hope that 
in any kind of excitement Brian and 
I might make a break for it, and my 
wonder at what Mary Shane was do- 
ing. Not in our wildest moments 
could we have dreamed that the one - 
she called Nick, uglier villain than 
any of the rest for all his flashy 
outfit, would be at any pains to turn 
us loose if he got us onto the river, 
bound and gagged. 

And Nick’s gun fascinated me. I 
didn’t want him to shoot Mary 
Shane. Now she was apparently 
making sure that we weren’t to be 
turned loose by anybody. Before 
that gun, which was trembling in the 
outraged Nick’s hand, Mary was 
coolly immobile. I could hear The 
Slugger, close beside me, breathing 
heavily. I suddenly remembered how 
Mary Shane had been watching Nick 
all evening. Snyder broke the ten- 
sion. 

“Put up your gat, Nick; if you 
shoot I’ll tear you to pieces.” 


Nick’s fury became vocal. “Make 
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her take that back, or by God, I will.” 

“Tve got more than that, Nick. Do 
you want the rest of it?” 

I heard Brian’s murmur: “God, 
what a woman!” I heard muttered 
exclamations behind me. I saw, hard- 
ly realizing its portent, that two of 
the thugs who chanced to be standing 
close to where The Slugger had flung 
Nick, shrank a little away from him 
when Mary Shane’s cold, rapier-like 
voice challenged him. And I saw that 
in Nick’s evil face, which had gone 
white with his. rage, was unbelief 
that was real; a fury of protest that 
was genuine. 

Snyder took a step toward Mary. 

“Tf you’ve got anything, spill it,” 
he demanded. “Talk plain.” 

Her eyes left the panting, half- 
dazed Nick, and turned upon Sny- 
der. I thought I could detect a 
quiver of contempt at her mouth. 

“You were the first one to talk 
about the river. Shall I give you a 
real reason to talk about it? Not 
for those two men, but for Nick?” 

From the corner where the other 
women were grouped came a scream. 
One of the girls ran to Nick’s side 
and flung her arms around him. 
“Don’t let her!” she wailed. “Nick! 
Please don’t let her get you!” 


Nick flung his girl aside. She 
fell to the floor. Other girls 
helped her to her feet and dragged 
her back to their corner, weeping 
and moaning. 

The whole company pressed closer 
to Mary Shane, sweeping Brian and 
me, as well as Nick, into the circle. 

Brian had a chance to whisper to 
me: “Something tells me we will 
benefit by whatever is going on.” 

Snyder was speaking to Mary 
Shane. “I want anything you’ve got 
against Nick. If it means the river 
for anybody, I don’t give a damn 
who; it’s okey.” 

Mary stood straight, even took a 
step nearer to the leader. 

“Somebody wanted to know, a min- 
ute ago, who was the stool who tipped 
you off to those men. I’ll tell him, and 
you, Snyder, who is the stool in your 
gang. He is the man who is so anx- 
ious to take those men onto the river, 
alone. So he can make good with 
them, and stool some more. That’s 
why I asked him if he wouldn’t land 
them, and bring back his tale of their 
being safe under water.” 

She went up to Nick and looked 
him square in the eyes. 

“That’s the rest of it, Nick. And 
you can tell that girl of yours she 
doesn’t need to moan any more. It’s 
all over, for I’ve got you!” 

Once more Brian muttered, “God!” 

Nick shouted, but his words were 
incoherent. In his frenzy he dropped 
his gun, reverted to the brute and 
reached his fingers for Mary Shane’s 
throat. A score of cries pierced the 
air, for those fingers closed on that 
white throat. But not for long. The 
Slugger leaped, and Nick fell. His 
gitl sprang to him, and moaned over 
him. Mary Shane looked-on with that 
curve at the corners of her mouth. 


ef HEN I took them out of 

the closet,’ Helen says, 
“my beige pumps looked so 
stained and dirty I thought I'd 
have to throw them away. It 
seemed such a pity, too, for the 
leather was not badly worn. 
Then I thought of ColorShine 
Black Dye. I didn’t wait a min- 
ute, but went right down to the 
10-cent store and bought a bot- 
de.” 

It was so easy to do. In just a 
few minutes Helen had trans- 
formed her soiled and shabby 
pumps into a good-looking 
black pair, suitable for even best 
occasions. 


But that isn’t all. Helen found 
a pair of her husband’s brown 
oxfords which he had discarded 
because they were getting shab- 
by. Again, a few minutes with 
ColorShine Black Dye, and she 
proudly presented him witha fine- 
looking pair of black shoes. Little 
Bobby’s old tan school oxfords, 
too, are now black and shiny 
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colored shoes, and White Kid for all 
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ents not only keep the shoes looking 
bright and smart, but soften and pre- 
serve the leather as well. 

ColorShine Shoe Polishes are sold in 
10-cent stores everywhere (15c in Far 
West and Canada). On your next-trip to 
the LO-cent store, get a supply of Color- 
Shine. You'll find it on the hardware 
counter. The Chieftain Manufacturing 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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it today—at 
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Brian shouted into the excitement: 
“She’s wrong about Nick. I was 
tipped off, and there is a traitor 
among you. But it isn’t Nick. I give 
you that, just for fair play.” 

This statement wrought immediate 
silence. Nick’s girl stopped her 
moaning and Nick got to his feet. His 
face showed his thankfulness to the 
man he’d been at the point of mur- 
dering. Snyder glanced to Mary 
Shane. 

“He’d like to protect his informer,” 
she said, contemptuously. “I am 
not wrong. I know! I came down 
here tonight to warn you. And there’s 
one of your own crowd who also 
knows. Ask Mannie Loeb!” 

Td forgotten Mannie Loeb. I found 
him, now, for everybody looked at 
him. He was leaning against a wall, 
unconcerned until the challenge from 
Mary Shane, who had sat at the 
table with him. 

“What do you say, Mannie?” Sny- 
der demanded. “What do you know 
about it?” 


PITEOUSLY, the shrunken crook 

looked at Mary Shane; his furtive 
eyes swept across Brian’s startled 
glance. Mary Shane spoke sharply. 
“Come clean, Mannie.” 

He made a gesture of resignation. 
“Pd a warned you before, Snyder, 
but it seemed yellow. I planned to 
get Nick on the right spot, some 
night, and give him the works by 
myself, I guess I waited too long.” 

Snyder raised his gun just in time. 
A dozen forms were lurching onto 
the protesting Nick. I was dazed by 
the meaning of this development. 
Nick was not the informer. And be- 
cause Mary Shane had invoked Man- 
nie Loeb it was borne in upon me 
that she knew he was not the stool. 

And why had she been watching 
Nick throughout the evening? 

When Nick was safe for the mo- 
ment, his girl torn away from him, 
his mouth closed by the threat of 


| half a dozen fists that menaced him, 
| Snyder wheeled upon Mary Shane. 


He spoke but one word. 

“Well?” 

And her answer was as curt, and 
as like the thrust of steel. 

“The river!” 

They took him out, The Slugger 
and two others. He struggled and 
screamed his innocence. He begged, 
and cried the name of Mary Shane 
with a sob of a coward in the cry, but 
Mary Shane watched quietly, impas- 
sive. 

Brian, forgetful that he was cap- 
tive, pressed up to Snyder and swore 
that it was all wrong. Snyder nodded 
at Mary Shane. Both Brian and I 
bore down upon her. 

“My God woman,” Brian cried. 
“He’s a crook and all that, but it’s 
murder you’re doing. He wasn’t my 
stool!” 

To Brian she said, coldly: “Your 
Mannie Loeb says he was!” And by 
that we knew—that she knew! 


(Continued from 
page 103) 


To me she gave a quizzical twist of 
her lips. “You’re not liking me as 
well tonight, as on another night!” 

Then she turned away, protected 
by thugs who closed in behind her. 
We heard the put-put of the motor 
launch drawing out of the channel 
below. 

I think that perhaps we might 
have made our escape in the general 
confusion of Nick’s enforced depar- 
ture. The gang was stunned and ir- 
responsible. But something held us, 
held Brian, as well as me. We made 
no move toward the stairway. And 
when we thought of it, it was too 
late. Snyder faced us. 

“Im still thinking about you two 
birds. If you’ll agree—” 

“No deals, Snyder,” Brian cut in. 

“Then I’ll ask you, man to man, if 
you get away have you got anything 
to come back for, to make a pinch?” 

“And I’m telling you,” said Brian, 
“man to man, no. Unless Nick’s body 
is found.” 

“You’re a pretty square guy at 
that, aren’t you?” Snyder said. 

“Squarer than your Mary Shane,” 
Brian returned. “She knows Nick 
wasn’t my stool.” 

Snyder shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. Brian looked toward 
the deor. It still was guarded. He 
looked about for a gun to grab, but 
all weapons had been returned to 
pockets. Mary Shane was at the bar, 
not drinking, but fingering an empty 
glass. From the corner of the room 
came the incessant moans of Nick’s 
girl. I was looking at Mary Shane 
when she turned from the bar with a 
quick movement and went down the 
room, to stand for a minute over 
Nick’s girl. I saw that she said noth- 
ing, but came away after a moment, 
and went up to Mannie Loeb. 


FEM downstairs came again that 
put-put-put of the motor launch. 
The Slugger came in. He looked 
first to Mary Shane and nodded. 
Then he went to Snyder. 

We knew that he and Snyder dis- 
cussed us. Briefly, for after only a 
word or two The Slugger came up to 
Brian. 

“TIl show you the way to your 
car,” he said. 

Silently we threaded the canyons 
between the lumber piles. At the door 
cut into the street wall that sur- 
rounded the yard, The Slugger 
waited until Brian and I had climbed 
through. 

“I understand from Snyder that 
you’re not coming back—not bother- 
ing the gang with a pinch,” he said. 

“I told Snyder under what circum- 
stances I might,” Brian returned. 

“O. K.” said The Slugger. “What 
I had in mind was, that Mary Shane 
said I might tell you that Nick was 
the guy who ran in that load of 
poison booze and filled the hospital 
she runs. She’s sort o’ thankful to 
you birds for giving her a way to 
collect payment.” 
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Science Fingerprints 
a Ghost! 


(Continued from page 42) 


of the sitting. Moreover, both the 
medium’s hands have been held 
throughout, in addition to the tap- 
ings. Under these conditions, it is 
obviously impossible for the medium 
to release either hand without in- 
stant detection. 

On the table, at some little dis- 
tance from the medium, two bowls 
of water have been placed—one con- 
taining hot water, the other cold. 
Now, the sitter bringing the wax 
tablets with him unwraps one of 
these and places it in the bowl of hot 
water, where it remains suspended 
by means of a thin strip of muslin. 
In a short time the wax has become 
softened. Sounds are now heard as 
though some invisible presence were 
splashing about in the water. The 
wax is lifted out and placed in the 
bowl of cold water. Here it soon be- 
comes hard. 

It is then carefully removed and 
placed to one side or wrapped up 
and deposited in the pocket of one 
of the investigators. A second piece 
is placed in the hot water bowl, and 
the same process is repeated several 
times in succession. On each of 
these marked wax tablets an impres- 
sion of a thumb has been obtained— 


which is not the thumb-print of the . 


medium or of any person in the 
room. Nearly always the same 
thumb-print has been obtained. It 
will be seen, therefore, that even 
had the medium somehow succeeded 
in escaping from her bonds, and 
eluding her controller, and even if 
she had been enabled to reach the 
wax and impress her thumb upon it, 
still, this impression would be that 
of her own thumb, whereas the 
prints obtained bear no resemblance 
to hers—as various experts have 
testified. Whence came this thumb 
that made the impression? And 
where did it go after the impression 
had been made? There is the 
puzzle, and a great puzzle it is, too! 


INA the suggestion has 
been put forward that, despite 
searchings and tyings and holdings, 
the medium might have smuggled 
into the room some rubber stamp or 
die, which she somehow secured and 
with which she made the impres- 
sions. There are two answers to 
this objection, however. The first is 
that no two impressions are exactly 
alike—as they would be if a die or 
stamp were used. They vary slight- 
ly, just as a thumb would, when 
pressed into the wax. Secondly, the 
finger-print experts have assured us 
that you cannot fool an old timer in 
this manner. Under magnification. 
sweat-glands and various details of 
skin structure come to light, which 
are easily recognizable. These thumb- 
prints, then, are made by some ana- 
tomical structure—they are made by 
some living thumb. But if it does 
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not belong to the medium or to any 
person in the room: again, whose 
thumb is it? 

Nearly twenty years ago, Mar- 
gery had a brother, Walter, who was 
accidentally killed in a railroad acci- 
dent. It is this brother of hers who 
claims to be her “control,” who 
claims to communicate with her, and 
who claims to impress his thumb 
upon the wax tablets. These prints 
are said to be of Walter’s thumb. 
He is the “spirit” who apparently 
leaves his impress upon the tablets. 

“But,” it may be said, “how can 
a spirit possibly leave thumb-prints, 
when he has no body? If he is a 
spirit, how can he possibly have a 
thumb at all, with which to make 
these impressions?” 

But how do you know that he has 
no body? According to the spiritu- 
alistic teachings, every individual, 
after death, has a body which seems 
just as substantial and real to him 
as our physical bodies do to us. It 
is an “astral” or “etheric” body— 
the “spiritual body” of St. Paul. 
This body is said to be the exact 
counterpart of the physical body. 

During a seance, matter is sup- 
posedly drawn from the medium’s 
body with which a sort of sheath or 
cloak for the materialized part or 
member is made, rendering it suffi- 
ciently substantial and solid for the 
time being to be seen, felt, photo- 
graphed, and even to leave impres- 
sions upon wax tablets, just as we 
have in this instance. 

Of course, we must prove that 
such a thing as a “spirit” exists at 
all, before we accept the truth of the 
above teachings; but that is just 
what is seemingly being proved in 
these experiments: for if these 
prints are not made by some 
“spirit” thumb, by whose thumb are 
they made? 

“Well,” you may say, “that is all 
very well, but what proof is there 
that these impressions were made by 
Walter, and not by some other en- 
tity, who may not be Walter at all? 
Did Walter ever have a print made 
of his thumb in life?” 

No, he did not; most of us don’t; 
but by a most fortunate coincidence 
a thumb-print of his, made during 
life, was found long after his death. 
It came about in this way. When 
the thumb-prints began to be ob- 
tained, Margery’s husband rushed 
over to Walter’s old home and said 
to his mother: “For heaven’s sake, 
have you anything in the house 
which Walter used to use, when 
alive—something on which he might 
have left an impression of his thumb 
and fingers?” After a search, an 
old razor of his was discovered, with 
which he had shaved the last day he 
was alive. This razor was in its 
case, and was stuck in there tightly, 
because of corrosion. This case was 
turned over intact to the finger- 
print experts in Boston. 


They had some difficulty in get- 
ting the razor out of the case, but 
when they had done so, and suitably 
prepared and photographed the 
handle, they found on it a faint 
thumb print, which exactly corre- 
sponded—so far as identification 
could be made—with the thumb- 
prints which had been obtained in 
the sittings. 

Walter then said, at one of the 
seances, “To show you that this is 
my thumb, and is not made by 
means of some die or stamp, as has 
been suggested, I will do ‘stunts’ 
with it, which no one can duplicate. 
Watch!” 

He then proceeded to make a re- 
markable series of impressions. 

If you make a print of your own 
right thumb, and then of your left 
thumb, you will find that the two are 
entirely different. 

Take an impression of your right 
thumb. It is seen to have certain 
distinctive and quite characteristic 
markings. If, now, you can imag- 
ine this right thumb of yours turned 
over in space, as it were, and then 
impressed upon the wax, we should 
have an identical thumb print, but 
the right and left sides of the print 
would be reversed, as in a mirror— 
so that the right side would now be 
on the left-hand side, and the left 
side on the right. These prints 
have been obtained. It is as though 
the thumb were somehow turned 
over in some “fourth dimension.” 

Again, if you carefully examine 
the skin-markings on your thumb, 
you will find that the grain of the 
skin is made up of little valleys and 
hillocks, alternating. They some- 
what resemble a wavy line, drawn 
with a pencil. Now, in some of the 
Walter prints, the same identical 
print was obtained—but all the val- 
leys were hillocks and the hillocks 
were valleys! In other words, the 
grain of the skin was completely re- 
versed, while the details of the print 
remained otherwise identical. These 
prints were submitted to the finger- 
print experts throughout the world 
—Berlin, Scotland Yard, etc.—and 
they were unable to explain them. 

The seance may take place in a 
strange house—only skeptical inves- 
tigators being present, and often in 
the absence of Margery’s husband. 

And yet the impressions of a real, 
living thumb, that could not possibly 
have been made by any artificial 
means, have appeared. They are 
identical with a thumb-print left by 
Walter on the handle of his razor, 
just before his death. These prints 
have all been magnified, studied 
carefully by experts, and photo- 
graphed. In a number of instances, 
the prints have been reversed, as in 
a mirror, or the graining of the skin 
has been reversed, leaving a nega- 
tive instead of a positive print. 
Here, surely, are a series of prob- 
lems which are calculated to in- 
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trigue even the most hard-boiled 
skeptic, and stimulate the imagina- 
tion of Holmes himself! 

Who are the men who vouch for 
these remarkable facts? A number 
of scientific men have seen them— 
physicians, lawyers, men of science. 
One of the most celebrated of these 
is Dr. Robin J. Tillyard, F. R. S., 
chief entomologist of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. He arranged a 
number of sittings with Margery, at 
which Walter thumb-prints were ob- 
tained—sometimes when he alone 
sat with the medium. One of these 
occurred not long ago, and is re- 
ported in the current issue of the 
Journal of the American. : Society 
for Psychical Research (S. P. R.). 
Let us see what he says—how he ob- 
tained his prints, and the humorous 
remarks which Walter so frequently 
makes. 

“This is Dr. Tillyard speaking.’ 

“ .. . After about five minutes, 
Walter told Tillyard to put on the 
light and put in the first piece of 
kerr. T. did so, and W. said, ‘Whew, 
that water’s hot; I’ve scorched my- 


self? T. reported this to Dudley 
(outside the door) who asked 
whether it was his hand that was 
scorched. ‘No,’ said W., ‘It’s the 
tip of my tail. That water is as 
hot as ——!’ 


FTER a minute or two, T. heard 
splashings in the water, and 
then movements indicating the han- 
dling of the cloth, followed by move- 
ment of the wax in the further basin 
containing the cold water. Soon W. 
said, ‘Put on the light and take the 
print out, and put another piece of 
wax in? T. did so, and W. said, 
‘You’d better make sure that there 
is something on it’; so T. examined 
the wax in a good red light and saw a 
thumb-print on it. He asked W. 
whether he should put the light out, 
and. W. ‘said, ‘No, go ahead, put it in 
right:'away.’ T. looked at ‘M. who 
was asleep, with her head slightly 
inclined to the right. He could not 
see any luminous teleplasm, owing 
to the red light being so strong, but 
noticed that the outline of her face 
was quite blurred. W. talked not 
once, but many times, during this 
seance, in bright red light—his 
voice mostly coming from inside the 
cabinet to the right of M. and a 
little above her head, but sometimes 
lower down and near the table. 

“T. put in a second piece of wax 
and put out the light. W. said 
the water was getting a bit too cool, 
so T. put on the light and poured in 
a little more hot water. .. . W. 
worked away in the dark on this 
piece and soon had a fine print done, 
which T. took out of the cool water 
and examined .. . T. then turned up 
the red light and called out that the 
sitting was finished. . . . T. tried to 
open the door which had got stuck, 
and finally he managed to open it 
with some difficulty. T. proceeded 
to examine M’s strap controls, with 
the others standing around, and 
found them all intact. The blue 
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French Ecru RIT 


saved the day! 


She’d heard them... talking about her 
when she left the room! Calling her 
a careless housekeeper. Of course, the 
curtains were drab and faded... looked 
simply awful. But what could she do? 
She couldn’t afford new ones now! It 
was mean of the girls to be so catty! 


And Then, 

RIT to the Rescue! 
Rescuing pride . . . as well as saving 
the situation! French Ecru Rit... ina 
bowl of water. Quick as a flash the 
bleached, streaked curtains were Rit- 
tinted a bright, glinting French Ecru. 
Just like new, so fresh and cheery. 


Always Keep 
Your Favorite 
Shades Handy 


Thousands of good 
housekeepers wouldn’t 


be without a supply of Rit colors 
for renewing dresses, ‘lingerie, stock- 
ings...everything! White Rit for 
removing colors... even black. And 
Rit’s famous French Ecru will keep 
curtains bright and colorful through 
at least 100 days of bright sun and 
more than 30 washings! Use it for 
your curtains. 


NEW RIT is NOT a soap 


You may have used Rit time and time 
again... but this New Instant Rit is 
different. It requires no rubbing. 
Dissolves completely in 40 seconds. 
Therefore, no streaks, no spots. Rit 
has 33 very smart colors. Try Rit at 
our expense . . . let us send you FREE, 
a full-sized packet of French Ecru Rit. 
Just write to Miss Rit, 1401 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, and get a 
packet absolutely FREE. This free offer 
expires October rst, 1931. Rit in all 
colors at your druggist 
or notion counter 15C. 
NEW Instant Rit Tints 


ZE] Orange Packet tints or dyesall 
i fabrics perfectly. 


Green Packet tints silks but 
leaves lace white. 


White RIT. . Color Remover. 
10' 
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LOST WEIGHT . . CRIED 
CONSTANTLY . . 


Thenfrantic mother foundthefood 
that made her baby well 


@Billy John Walz, 545 Malta Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas, aged 5 months. 


“We HAD tried formula after formula 
for my baby,” writes Mrs. John Walz, 
“but to no avail. Nothing seemed to 
agree. He was losing weight and 
cried constantly. Would sleep only 
for four or five minutes at a time 
while in our arms. We walked the 
floor with him night and day. I was 
nearly frantic. 

“T finally had sense enough to buy 
a can of Eagle Brand. After the first 
bottle, baby went to sleep and slept 
soundly for three hours. Have not 
had a bit of trouble with him since. 
He weighs 13 pounds and laughs and 
coos all the time. I feel that Eagle 
Brand has saved my: baby’s life. I 
shall certainly recommend it to all 
my friends who have bottle babies.” 


If your baby is not gaining as he should, 
we suggest that you and your doctor seri- 
ously consider Eagle Brand Milk. Send 
for free, helpful booklet--the enlarged edi- 
tion of “Baby’s Welfare” —which contains 
practical feeding information and sug- 
gestions for supplementary foods—orange 
juice, cereals, cod-liver oil, ete.—advised 
by doctors. Mail the coupon to-day. 

© (Every picture and letter published by The 


Borden Company is voluntarily sent us by 
a grateful parent or other relative.) 


FREE! 


Tue Borven Company, Dept. 9-T, Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of the new 64-page 
“Baby's Welfare.” My baby is......months old. 


Wonderful baby 
booklet! 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


State. 
Please print name and address plainly. 
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Science Fingerprints a Ghost! 


(Continued from page 107) 


pencil marks were all exactly in 
position and it was clear that she 
had not moved hand or foot during 
the seance. .. .” 

In a letter to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
telling him of this remarkable sit- 
ting, Dr. Tillyard said: 

“Whether Science, under its pres- 
ent limitations, can ever hope to of- 
fer any explanation, philosophic or 
otherwise, of these extraordinary 
phenomena I very much doubt my- 
self. But my object is to record sci- 
entifically that they do occur, that 
they are part of the phenomena of 
Nature, and that Science, which is 
the search for Truth and for Knowl- 
edge, can only ignore them at the 
deadly peril of its own future exist- 
ence as a guiding force for the 


world. This seance is, for me, the 
culminating point of all my psychi- 
cal research; I can now say, if I so 
desire, Nunc Dimittis, and go on 
with my own legitimate entomologi- 
cal work. For you, my very dear 
friend, who have never seen any- 
thing like this, I can only ask that 
you and your whole family will ac- 
cept my statement as absolute truth, 
knowing me as you do, and that it 
may bring added comfort and cer- 
tainty to you all; if such are needed 
by you who already believe with 
your whcle hearts.” 

Is it possible for those who have 
passed into the Great Beyond to 
reach across the Border and prove 
their existence by such actual meth- 
ods of identification? 


We Would Like to Hear from Ghost-Detectives 


Write to us of what has happened to you in 
searches into the realm of the Unknown. 


Tell us of the things that you know about “that 
couldn’t possibly happen.” 


We’ll send you a check for One Dollar for every 
such letter we print. 


Codes and Ciphers ‘cniinved, from 


from the beginning you will land in 
the S’s, almost certainly. 

It is unlikely that a dictionary 
used for coding. will have pages num- 
bered in more than three figures. A 
book of over 1,000 pages would be 
bulky to handle and would contain 
far too many useless words. Assum- 
ing that the dictionary is small, the 
first task of the decoder is to try to 
find the numbers which represent 
the pages. Remember that in a 
message of any length the same 
words are certain to crop up—AND, 
OF, WITH, etc. We omit THE be- 
cause it is probable that such a mes- 
sage would omit this word, as is 
done in telegraphing. If, however, 
the decoder found several numbers 
which were very small he would be 
justified in assuming that these rep- 
resented words beginning with A; 
and if the same numbers were re- 
peated it would be a sure sign that 
they stood for common A-words like 
AND, AT, AM, ARE. Repeated 
words with very large numbers 
would be near the end of the dic- 
tionary—probably YOU or YOUR. 
Note in our own message, also, the 
consecutive page-numbers 201-200. 
In a 400-page book these would. be 
about the middle—M-words—and the 
fact that they were so close together 
would suggest some such combina- 
tion as MEET ME. 

We are aware that this sounds like 
rank-.guesswork;-and-we admit at 


once that the solving of Dictionary 
ciphers involves the least straight 
reasoning and the most assumption. 
There are ways of scrambling the 
numbers, too—for instance, the first 
two and the last figure might repre- 
sent the page, the second one or two 
the number of the word, and the re- 
maining figure the column. To code 
Word 14, column 2, page 363, we 
would write 36-14-2-3, only of course 
the hyphens would be omitted— 
361423. Not an easy task for a 
would-be decoder! 

The difficulty with dictionary codes 
is the likelihood of getting the figures 
so scrambled that the receiver, even 
with the key, may be led astray. He 
might even confuse BUY with SELL, 
which could be highly disastrous. In 
the effort to insure understandability 
certain give-aways are likely to crop 
up; for instance, few small diction- 
aries have more than two columns to 
the page; the decoder. noticing that 
1 or 2 is always in the same place 
in each number, receives a strong 
hint. Even if the columns are not 
indicated there is bound to be a 
series of numbers running regularly 
from small to large, which will fur- 
nish a clue. 

Andre Langie, the French cryptog- 
rapher, tells of deciphering a dic- 
tionary-coded message from which he 
obtained the meaning “Either X or 
Y warmly recommended.” The actual 
meaning of the message, it developed, 
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was “Both X and Y absolutely un- 
known!” The numbers had been skil- 
fully scrambled so as to lead the 
solver far astray. This, however, 
could hardly be done in a message 
of any length. 

We recommend dictionary codes to 
our readers as simple and certain, 
as well as difficult to decipher. 

Note to correspondents: when 
sending in codes, please enclose key, 
sealed or not, on a separate sheet. 
We’re away behind schedule now, as 
many good codes have been sent in, 
and the solving—or not solving !— 
takes heaps of time. One contributor 
sent a message enciphered by the 
Playfair system, using three key- 
words! He left a give-away, though; 
for the whole alphabet turned up in 
his message, except the letter J; and 
in the Playfair I and J are the same. 
We deduced that the message was 
“Playfaired’ — or should it be 
“Playedfair?”—and on that basis 
succeeded in working out the first 
keyword. The other two had us 
stumped, though. The contributor 
should have mixed in a few J’s— 
in which case we’d probably have 
been still at it. 


At the Sign of the 
Sphinx 


(Continued from page 11) 


DIVIDING THE ESTATE 


This one was communicated by 
Heidl Slocum, of Westfield, N. J. He 
told it to us, thereby saving a stamp: 

A farmer left 17 horses to his 
three sons, with the provision that 
the eldest should have half the num- 
ber, the next one-third, and the last 
one-ninth. How did they manage to 
make the division? The S. P. C. A. 
would forbid cutting up a horse to 
make the necessary fractions, so that 
form of solution is barred. Each son 
must have his horses safe and entire. 


THE HIT-RUN DRIVER 


A speeding motor-car knocked 
down a child and flew on its way. 
But vengeance came through an un- 
expected source. Two witnesses were 
produced: 

One was certain of only three 
things—that the car-number had 
five figures, that there was no O in 
it, and that it began with the figure 
1; the other, one of those queer 
mathematical freaks who can do 
lightning calculation, announced that 
the first two figures multiplied by 
the last three gave the original five 
figures, but in a different order. 
Thus, the number 51246, if we mul- 
tiply 51 by 246, will give 12546 as 
the answer. A smart policeman, 
from these facts, worked out the car- 
number, and the driver was arrested 
and made to pay the full penalty 
for his crime. What was the num- 
ber of the car? 

(Answers on page 117) 


Beau tiful (Waves 


WITH THIS SAFE 
WAVE SET © 


Buy a tog bottle of this pure 
wave-setting fluid that is good 
for hair and scalp 


@ Witvroor Wave Ser gives a 
smooth, lasting wave—and is good 
for your hair! Greaseless, free from 
pum or sugar, does not leave the 

air sticky, nor does it leave annoy- 
ing white flakes. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, San- 
itation & Health. 
Whytakechances 
with your hair? 
Geta big 10¢ bot- 
tle of Wildroot 
Wave Set today. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


See how easy it is to wave your own hair, following our 
simple instructions. Excelient for resetting your permanent. 
For sale at Five and Ten Cent stores. 
Insist on the genuine. The Wildroot name is 
your pee: Wildroot Company, Inc., 


WILDROOT WAVE SET 
The SAFE wave-setting fluid 


Evangeline Å dams’ 
Own Books of Astrology 


The world’s most famous astrologer tells 


you how to work, how to play, how to find 
your right mate, how to find the right job 


Evangeline Adams has 
hye written twelve Books of 
| Astrology, one for each 

sign of the Zodiac. By the day 
and month of birth, choose the 
book that tells about your own 
life influences or those of a 
friend. Read all twelve books 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1 enclose 


checked. 


FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 
March 22 and April 20—Aries O 


April 21 and May 2i—Taurus O 
May 22 and June 2i—Gemini ØO 
June 22 and July 23—Cancer 


July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo 

Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo 
Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra 
Oct. 24 and Nov. 22—Scorpio 


and you will be able to under- 
stand, appreciate, help everyone 
you know. 

Send the coupon, with ten cents 
plus four cents postage, for each 
book you want. 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. 23 and Dec. 22—Sagittarius O 
. 23 and Jan. 20—Capricorn O 
. 21 and Feb. 19—Aquarius O 
. 20 and March 2i—Pisees O 
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They Can’t Make A Coward Outof Me 


(Continued from page 45) 
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acquittal was without power to 
change the prejudices and fears of 
the community—what wonder that 
the unhappy woman gave up the 
fight and surrendered to melan- 
cholia? 

Dr. Hyde saw her condition not 
only with the eyes of a husband, but 
the eyes of a physician, and fright- 
ened as never before, he fought 
desperately to beat back the danger 
that threatened the foundations of 
his home. With the two little ones 
digging at his side, he grew the 
mother’s favorite flowers in the 
small backyard; at night he taught 
them those poems that she loved 
most, and sought to hedge her about 
with tenderness. 


OR a while it seemed that normal- 

ity had returned, and when 
Mrs. Hyde and the children left for 
the north in the summer of 1920, 
the parting was most fond. Dr. 
Hyde himself went to Washington 
on a business trip in September, but 
when there came a sudden cessation 
of letters from his wife, he hurried 
home in the grip of a vague alarm. 
He found an empty, shuttered house, 
and on visiting Mrs. Hyde’s lawyer, 
an old friend, to discover the where- 
abouts of his family, received the 
curt information that they did not 
mean to return to him. Everything, 
the attorney assured him, would be 
conducted in such a manner as to 
avoid notoriety, but even as the 
stricken man stumbled out into the 
street, newsboys were calling extras 
that carried the news in huge head- 
lines. 

“I am instructed by Dr. Hyde 
neither to dispute nor deny,” said 
his attorney in open court. ‘The 
memory of her unfailing love, his 
deep and lasting gratitude for her 
years of courage and sacrifice, close 


his lips. Whatever she wishes is 
his wish. Whatever she wants he 
will do. There is just one question 


I must ask in justice to my client. 
Mrs. Hyde, is your divorce action 
based in any degree on a doubt as 
to your husband’s innocence of the 
crimes that were charged against 
him?” 

“No,” she answered firmly. “I 
am absolutely confident that Dr. 
Hyde is altogether innocent. I know 
that he is absolutely innocent.” 

Engrossed by the consideration of 
his own and his wife’s problem, Dr. 
Hyde had forgotten the children. 
Or, rather, it had not entered his 
mind that he would not be permitted 
to share in their custody, or, at least, 
to visit them regularly. Now, strik- 
ing through his daze like a lightning 
bolt, he heard the judge enter an 
order that forbade him ever to see 
or to communicate with his wife or 
his little ones. Leaning forward, 
with all the agony of his soul in his 
eyes, he implored Mrs. Hyde with a 
cor but she refused to lift her 

ead, 


MALL wonder that the man’s iron 

courage gave way. Through- 
out the seven years of accusation 
and trials: throughout three years 
of unsuccessful struggle to regain 
his place in society, never once had 
he bowed his head, but as he walked 
out of the courtroom, suddenly 
bereft of wife, children and home, 
despair engulfed him. Giving up his 
offices, and abandoning the profes- 
sion to which he had devoted his life, 
the wretched man found work as a 
common teamster in the employ of 
a sand company. Two days only did 
he hold the job and then the boss 
issued a curt notice of discharge. 

“Why?” asked Dr. Hyde. 

“We don’t need you. That’s rea- 
son enough.” 

With what little money was left 
to him, he entered an automobile 
school, and took a course in me- 
chanics, but when he had finished it 
and looked about for work, he found 
every avenue of employment closed 
against him. Now virtually desti- 
tute, he turned his face to Lexing- 
ton, a little town some fifty miles 
from Kansas City where he had 
spent his boyhood, the son of a loved 
and honored Baptist divine. A 
sister lived there, and from her he 
borrowed the money to go to New 
York for study that would fit him as 
an eye, ear, nose and throat spe- 
cialist. For a year he toiled day and 
night, and then returned to Lexing- 
ton and resolutely swung his shingle 
te the breeze. 

A typical Southern county seat, 
this little town of Lexington, its 
people kindly enough, but intensely 
conservative. They met Clark Hyde 
courteously enough on the streets 
and in the church, but they did not 
take him into their homes nor did 
they throng his waiting room. For 
ten weeks he sat in his office, and 
not once in the whole of that tine 
did he hear a footfall outside his 
door or see the knob turn under the 
touch of a hand. 

The sweat stood out on his fore- 
head as he talked of those terrible 
weeks. What if no one ever came? 
The fear froze his heart! To be 
forced to accept defeat—to creep 
away from the regard of those who 
knew him as though he were indeed 
evil and depraved—to drag out his 
days in some obscure corner of 
earth. No, no! Better death! 


AY last one evening, just as he was 
preparing to lock up and go out 
for his lonely meal, there sounded 
a knock and in walked a worker 
from the coal mines on the edge of 
town. A stranger, knowing nothing 
of Hyde or his history, he had seen 
the doctor’s sign in passing, and 
came in to ask about a serious ail- 
ment of the ear canals. 


“Your first patient after ten 
weeks?” I exclaimed. “How did you 
feel?” 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Why I Broke the 
Silence of Years 


To THE EDITOR: 


F I have freed my tongue to 
[ere my old friend George 

Creel new and unpublished 
facts in connection with this case 
—if I have poured out my heart 
to this old friend—the reason is 
not entirely selfish. I have made 
my fight, and I do not lack the 
courage to keep on. I break the 
silence of years less for myself 
than out of hope for a larger good. 
Perhaps people, seeing how an 
innocent man can be caught and 
mangled in the jaws of circum- 
stance, may grow to be less savage 
in their judgments, less cruel in 
their prejudices, and less coward- 
ly when it comes to righting 
wrongs. 


At this time there comes to me 
the invocation or exhortation of 
an old Greek poet to his own soul. 
His name is now rarely heard, for 
his splendid genius is attested 
only by some magnificent frag- 
ments that, unfortunately for pos- 
terity, are embedded in the writ- 
ings of other people. His name 
was Archilochus, and he and 
Sappho were adjudged by the 
Greeks of the classic age of 
Greece, the age of Pericles, as be- 
ing the two who were second only 
to Homer. His lines were these: 


Tossed on a sea of troubles, Soul, 
my Soul, 

Thyself do thou control; 

And to the weapons of advancing 
foes 

A stubborn breast oppose; 

Undaunted ’mid the hostile might 

Of squadrons burning for the fight, 

Thine be no boasting when the vic- 
tor’s crown 

Wins thee deserved renown; 

Think no dejected sorrow when de- 
feat 

Would urge a base retreat; 

Rejoice in joyous things—nor over- 
much 

Let grief thy bosom touch 

Midst evil, and always bear in mind 

How changeful are the ways of hu- 
man kind. 


Although that was written sev- 
en hundred years before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, yet 
neither before nor since has there 
been a sounder philosophy or a 
manlier sentiment expressed in 
nobler verse. It is a lesson that 
we can take each one for himself. 


lont Kyte, 12.0, 
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G 
et mea 


dress-sutt 
me guik! 


E was famous but absent 

minded. He was scheduled 
to speak at one of our hotels 
that evening . . . and had for- 
gotten his dress suit. In a panic, 
he phoned the office. In 20 
minutes the manager outfitted 
him. Yes, and the suit fit, tov. 


It’s the little extra things like 
this, that make every United 
Hotel such a pleasant place to 
stay. Not just the fact that our 
rooms give you more cubic feet 
of air per dollar. Our guests like 
this, of course. But they like 
even better, the little extra things 
that our hotels do for them. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 
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TUCSON, ARIZ. ..- El Conquistador 


- The St. Francis 
shington-Youree 
The Roosevelt 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .. 
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NEW ORLEANS, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. - The Bienville 
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(Continued from page 110) 

“T could hardly see him for my 
tears,” answered Dr. Hyde. 

The miner sent others, and 
through the break in the Chinese 
wall soon poured an increasing 
stream of patients. Gradually, as 
the people of Lexington saw him in 
church and watched his life, a cer- 
tain amount of friendly feeling suc- 
ceeded suspicion and avoidance. 
But like that unhappy master, whom 
disaster followed fast and followed 
faster, some blast of the old hate 
would blow in from outside just as 
he seemed to have won his fight. 

In 1929, for instance, a well- 
known lawyer of Detroit published a 
book on “The Cross-Examination of 
Witnesses,” and in it he spoke of 
Dr. Hyde as “the heartless murderer 
of Colonel Thomas H. Swope,” the 
author of “a series of horrible 
events unparalleled in the annals of 
American criminology,’ and gave 
the impression that Dr. Hyde was 
an inmate of the Missouri State 
penitentiary, serving a sentence of 
life imprisonment. Under instant 
threat of a libel suit, the publishers 
called in every book, and accepted 
Dr. Hyde’s own statement of the 
case for insertion in the new edition. 

“Tf only they had charged me with 
anything but poisoning,” he. said 
somberly. “No other accusation 
carries such horror or creates a 
more lasting aversion. There .is 
something about it so. cowardly, so 
creeping, so unspeakably reptilian, 


that one’s shrinking is almost in- 
stinctive. But I win back,” he con- 
tinued, his voice determinedly cheer- 
ful. “I win back.” 

Turning around, he pulled out 
some programs that showed his 
membership in the Lexington Men’s 
Chorus, and a clipping from the 
local paper that commented on his 
interest in securing federal help for 
the improvement of Lexington’s bat- 
tlefield. He put them forward with 
an effect of casualness, as if they 
were unimportant, but, shooting an 
upward glance, I saw a passion of 
pride in his eyes, a gratification so 
pathetic in its intensity that I could 
not swallow for the lump in my 
throat. 

To talk to the man is to come to 
instant appreciation of his essential 
loneliness, for every word shows 
that his companions have been books 
rather than human beings. 

“Have you never lost courage?” 
I asked him. 

“No,” he answered. For a mo- 
ment he sat silent and then raised 
his head. “Don’t you see, George, I 
dare not. If I lose my faith in God 
and His ultimate justice, where am 
I? Where am I?” 

Pain and weariness stood revealed 
as the cry came from him, but as I 
turned back after leaving him, I saw 
him straightening his shoulders 
bravely enough, setting his face in 
its former effect of detetmined 
cheerfulness, and putting the cour- 
age back into his eyes. 


The Egyptian Necklace “ting from 


The doctor turned quickly at the 
words. He had thought that he was 
alone. He saw a tall and lanky man 
whose gray-blue eyes were very 
penetrating. 

“Heart disease,” answered the doc- 
tor rather automatically, “brought 
to a climax by acute indigestion.” 

“Are you quite positive of that?” 
Smith queried. 

“Who the devil are you, sir, to 
question me?” demanded the doctor 
angrily. 

Smith knew very well that the 
celebrated Dr. Canfield’s reputation 
was beyond reproach. He decided 
to be frank. 

“My name is Smith,” he said. “I 
am a criminal investigator. This 
morning Mrs. Van Apton sent me a 
note asking me to call at three 
o’clock today. She said that her life 
was in danger.” 

“That is strange,” returned the 
doctor. “Of course her life has been 
in danger but I expected her to live 
several years longer.” 

“Would you care to let me inspect 
the death chamber?” asked Smith. 

“T do not feel inclined to do so,” 
answered the doctor coldly. “You 
are casting a doubt upon my profes- 
sional ability, Mr. Smith. You are 
not a medical man and could dis- 
cover nothing that is hidden from 
me.” 

“In that case,” remarked Smith, 


rising lazily from his chair, “I shall 
have to inform tne police.” 

“But what will you tell them?” 
asked the doctor showing alarm at 
the possibility of scandal. 

Smith crossed the room and pro- 
ceeded to wind the clock with a key 
that was lying beside it on the man- 
telpiece. 

“Why are you doing that?” asked 
the doctor. 

“I was interested in knowing 
whether or not this clock had re- 
cently been wound,” Smith replied 
quietly. 

“A curious interest,” returned the 
doctor rather testily. “Why do you 
wish to know?” 

Smith turned from the clock and 
smiled a trifle as he faced the doctor. 

“A medical man might not under- 
stand,” he said, “but I think that the 
information might interest the po- 
lice.” ; 

Before the doctor could . reply 
faint music became audible from 
some distant part of the big house. 
Both men turned toward the hall to 
listen. They walked out into the 
entrance hall and stood at the foot 
of the grand stairway to listen. The 
music was plaintive and melan- 
choly. 

“That is strange,” commented the 
doctor. 

“Chopin’s funeral march,” 
Smith. 


said 
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“T can’t understand it,” continued 
the doctor. “Miss Parker must be 
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you describe a mind that would 
cause its owner to rush, moaning, to 
a death chamber in order to produce 
that kind of music?” 

“Many things would have to be 
taken into consideration,” answered 
the doctor, looking up the stairs 
with a puzzled expression. “The 
mind might be morbid, frantic or 
desperate.” 

“On the border, perhaps, of the in- 
sane?” suggested Smith. 

“Possibly,” admitted the doctor. 
“Suppose we go upstairs.” 


THEY went up the stairs slowly 
and the strains of music became 
louder as they ascended. Before a 
bedroom door Smith placed a hand 
upon the doctor’s arm and delayed 
him for a moment. 

“Doctor,” he said, “may I suggest 
that you aid me in a short examina- 
tion of the death room? It is just <a i 
possible that I may discover some- Jubert Cio < Z1 Bah Avans 
thing that you will need to write NewYork ciy 
upon the death certificate.” 

“You can look around,” consented 
the doctor rather grudgingly and it PARFUM... TOILET WATERS... BRILLIANTINE. 
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after the cover was lowered. 

“Why don’t you stop the music al- 
together?” asked the doctor. 

“The machine has a repeater at- 
tachment and is driven electrically,” 
said Smith. “I would like to know 
how long it is intended to run. We 
are alone except for the body on the 
bed but—somebody may come back.” 

“Smith, I think you are making a 
mystery out of nothing,” said the 
doctor impatiently. 

“Is not death a mystery—even to 


doctor?” 
“Yes, but it is a natural mystery.” Po w d e r Puffs 
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room, doctor?” asked Smith. 
“I do not remember,” answered 
the doctor, becoming more impa- 


tient. “Such trivial matters do not 
interest me. I deal with the human 
body.” 

“Ah, yes, doctor,” said Smith, 


crossing the room to the bed. “I 
shall take a glance at the last body 
with which you dealt.” 

“You must not touch it!” ex- 
claimed the doctor sharply. “You 
are not a doctor.” 

For a few moments Smith stood 
silently beside the bed and regarded 
the body of the woman who had 
asked for his assistance. He had ar- 
rived an hour earlier than she had 
asked but he had arrived too late 
and he blamed himself for not com- 
ing immediately upon discovering 
that her letter had been opened. He 
sincerely hoped that she had died a 
natural death but he intended to 
make certain. If she had not-—— 

“A very aristocratic old lady, Dr. 
Canfield,” he said. “I saw her once 
at a charity ball. She is still 
dressed—must have died very sud- 
denly.” 

“T lifted her onto the bed a few 
minutes before death came,” the 
doctor explained. “It was very sud- 
den and unexpected.” 

It was then that something very 
mystifying took place. Three 
strange knocks sounded in the room. 

“What was that noise, Smith?” 
exclaimed the doctor, very much 
surprised. 

It was not Smith’s habit to permit 
himself to show surprise and he 
casually suggested that a servant 
might have knocked on the door. 

Dr. Canfield crossed the room rap- 
idly and opened the door. 

“There is nobody here,” he said, 
closing the door again. ‘Where did 
that sound come from, Smith? I 
don’t like it.” 

Smith looked slowly around the 
room and then at the doctor. He 
seemed to be quite serious when he 
spoke. 

“I suppose,” he said quietly, “that 
you do not believe in spirit rap- 
pings?” 

“Certainly not!” retorted the doc- 
tor indignantly. 

“What a pity!” commented Smith, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Under 
these circumstances it would be such 
a simple explanation.” 

“This is no place for joking, 
Smith,” returned the doctor angrily. 

“And who is here to be harmed by 
a joke, doctor?” asked Smith. “Look 
at that still form on the white coun- 
terpane. Mrs. Van Apton makes no 
protest.” 

Just as Smith stopped speaking 
the strange knocks sounded again. 
This time, however, there were only 
two knocks and they were not quite 
so loud as upon the first occasion. 

.. “What the devil was that?” ex- 
claimed Dr. Canfield, very much ex- 
cited and upset. 


This time the doctor sprang 
toward the door and flung it open. 
He discovered nobody on the outside 
and he came into the room again 
with a worried face. 

“Doctor,” said Smith, “I would 
not have missed this case for a great 
deal. Chopin’s funeral march, a 
dead woman and hollow knocks!” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” asked the doctor, exas- 
perated. “You don’t seem to be do- 
ing anything.” 

But Smith was again staring 
down at the dead form upon the bed 
and seemed to have lost interest in 
phenomenal knockings. 

“That is an unusual necklace 
around your late patient’s neck,” he 
said. “It seems to be a string of 
small, blue discs.” 

“It is Mrs. Van Apton’s famous 
Egyptian necklace,” explained the 
doctor impatiently. “It is her royal 
necklace.” 

“Royal necklace?” queried Smith. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, approach- 
ing Smith by the bed. “The neck- 
lace dates back to several thousand 
years B. C. It is vouched for by the 
museum as once having belonged to 
Queen Hat-She-Put of Egypt.” 

Before the doctor could stop him 
Smith took the necklace between his 
fingers and lifted it a little from the 
white neck which it circled. 

“Impossible!” he said sharply. 
“My thumb nail goes through the 
blue paint and into soft wood. Those 
old Egyptian relics are very hard 
and brittle. This necklace is imita- 
tion.” 

Suddenly Smith seemed to sense 
something. He bent low so that his 
face came close to the face of the 
dead woman. His action was start- 
ling. It almost seemed as if he were 
about to press his lips against the 
lips which were forever silent. 

“Stop that!” exclaimed the as- 
tounded doctor. ‘‘What the devil are 
you doing?” 

Slowly Smith straightened to his 
full height and faced his companion 
with very serious eyes. 

“Dr. Canfield,” he said. 
Van Apton was murdered.” 

Dr. Canfield looked at the speaker 
in amazement. 

“Just place your nose near the 
dead lips,” continued Smith. “You 
will notice a faint and unusual 
odor.” 

After a moment of hesitation the 
doctor bent down and did as he was 
directed. 

“There is a slight odor,” he said 
at last. “It is a peculiar, sweetish 
smell. I can’t place it.” 

There was a box of capsules on a 
medicine table by the bed. Smith 
opened one of the capsules and 
smelled the contents but found no 
odor of any kind. 

“Doctor,” he said, “there is mur- 
der in this room.” 

The physician was puzzled and im- 
pressed by his unusual companion. 


“Mrs. 
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“Did you recognize that faint, 
sweetish smell?” he asked. 

“Of course.’ 

“What is it?” 

But Smith shook his head. “You 
would not believe me if I named it,” 
he said. “I must find it in order to 
convince you.” 

“Surely we are just imagining 
things,” the doctor persisted. 

“The—ah—mysterious knockings, 
for instance?” queried Smith. 

“No, the knocking was not imagi- 
nary,” the doctor replied with em- 
phasis. “I heard it very distinctly.” 

“As a scientific man you are 
trained to close observation with all 
five of your senses,” remarked 
Smith. “Of course you noticed that 
the second knocks were rather 
weaker than the first ones?” 


R. CANFIELD had not noticed 

any such thing and acknowl- 
edged it frankly but irritably. Sud- 
denly, however, he looked at the 
gramophone. 

“There may be faint sounds that 
we can’t hear with that gramophone 
running,” he suggested. 

Smith readily agreed and stopped 
the music. The silence of the room 
seemed even more melancholy than 
the depressing funeral march which 
had ceased. 

“I intended the music to con- 
tinue,” said Smith, “until Jane 
Parker returned but——” 

“But what?” 

“Jane Parker is not going to re- 
turn.” 

While the doctor looked his sur- 
prise Smith picked the fallen book 
from the floor. It was a large book 
and very handsomely bound. He 
parted the covers and allowed the 
leaves to open without any guidance. 
Twice he whistled softly. 

“What have you discovered?” 
called the doctor from across the 
room where he stood nervously be- 
side the body of his last patient. 

“A book on ancient Egypt,” said 
Smith. “It is particularly signifi- 
cant because of Mrs. Van Apton’s 
Egyptian necklace. The book opens 
naturally to a certain page which 
must have been referred to many 
times by the owner. That page, my 
dear doctor, nearly solves our prob- 
lem.” 

“What is on the page?” asked the 
doctor, coming over to examine the 
book for himself. 

“This particular page,” said 
Smith, holding the book so that the 
doctor could see it, “contains a pic- 
ture of Queen Hat-She-Put, herself 
—the original owner of the necklace 
which has been stolen from Mrs. 
Van Anton’s neck.” 

“Stolen!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“What do you mean, Smith?” 

“What else can we think?” re- 
torted Smith. “Is there not a pal- 
pable imitation upon the neck of 
your dead patient? Can we deduce 
anything except theft and the sub- 
stitution of the imitation necklace?” 

The doctor scarcely glanced at the 
book before he returned to the bed- 
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side and bent over to test the faint 
odor near the dead lips. He stood in 
deep thought several moments be- 
fore speaking. 

“I suppose you suspect Jane 
Parker?” he questioned at last. 

“T do more than suspect,” replied 
Smith. “I feel very sure that she 
is guilty.” 

“But there is no definite proof!” 
exclaimed the doctor. “You cannot 
accuse anybody of crime upon such 
flimsy grounds.” 

“There is more proof than you 
know,” asserted Smith. “In the 
first place you must remember that 
Miss Parker is mentally unbal- 
anced.” 

“Do you believe in reincarnation, 
doctor?” asked Smith quietly. 

“Certainly not!” was the emphatic 
denial. 

“And you did not examine this 
page very closely,” continued Smith. 
“Underneath the picture is written, 
‘I, Jane Parker, have found my for- 
mer self.’ ” 

Dr. Canfield once more looked at 
the page and this time examined it 
carefully, scrutinizing the handwrit- 
ing. 

“It is Miss Parker’s handwrit- 
ing,” he admitted. 

“Tt is evident,” Smith continued, 
“that Miss Parker believes she is the 
reincarnation of Queen Hat-She- 
Put. What would be more. natural 
than that she should steal the old 
necklace?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“There may be something in what 
you say, Smith. But where is she?” 

Smith laid the Egyptian book 
upon a table and smiled at the doc- 
tor. 

“The answer is very easy,” he 
said. “She is where the mysterious 
knocking came from.” 

“But I don’t understand where 
the knocking came from,” returned 
the doctor. 

“Dr. Canfield, there is only one 
place in this room where anybody 
could be concealed,” said Smith, 
pointing toward the bay window. 
She was not able to keep the drapery 
straight when she lowered the lid of 
that window seat.” 

Dr. Canfield jerked the embroid- 
ered cloth from the window seat and 
revealed a heavy stone box that ap- 
peared to be very old. 

“Quick!” exclaimed Smith, spring- 
ing at the box with sudden energy. 
“I didn’t expect this. It is an Egyp- 
tian sarcophagus and the top fits 
tightly. Now I understand why the 
second knocks were weaker than the 
first ones. She may be suffocated.” 

He wrenched at the top of the sar- 
cophagus and slid the cover to the 
floor with a crash. Inside, motion- 
less and very white, lay Jane 
Parker. Circling her neck was a 
string of blue discs. Together they 
lifted her out of the box and placed 
her upon a lounge. 

“Dead?” asked Smith and the 


doctor nodded, still mystified. 

Smith looked swiftly into the 
empty sarcophagus and back at the 
woman on the lounge. Suddenly he 
took one of her clenched hands and 
removed from it a small bottle. 

“T saw her trying to hide this 
bottle in the grate downstairs,” he 
said, “when she lied to me about 
winding the clock.” 

From the bottle he poured some 
gray grains onto the palm of his 
hand and smelled them. 

“What is it?” asked the doctor 
tensely. 

“Finely granulated calcium car- 
bide, doctor,” answered Smith, hold- 
ing out his hand. “Smell it. Do 
you recognize the sweetish smell of 
acetylene gas? One of your cap- 
sules, filled with these fine grains of 
calcium carbide, would generate 
acetylene in Mrs. Van Apton’s stom- 
ach and stop her weak heart more 
quickly than acute indigestion.” 

As Smith spoke he had bent over 
the body of Jane Parker and re- 
moved the string of blue discs from 
her neck. 

“I—I think you are right about 
the insanity,” said the doctor, pac- 
ing the room nervously. 

“But not about the necklace,” re- 
turned Smith quietly. “This one 
also is imitation.” 

Dr. Canfield parted his lips to 
speak but remained silent under the 
scrutiny of his companion. 

“I remember now,” continued 
Smith, “that I once read a mono- 
graph on Egyptology by Dr. Can- 
field, the celebrated heart specialist. 
You, too, would be interested in such 
things as ancient Egyptian neck- 
laces and would have the collector’s 
inordinate craving to obtain them.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 
demanded Dr. Canfield, raising his 
voice in excitement. 

“I mean that you and Miss Parker 
were the only two people to be alone 
in this room after MrsfVan Apton 
died,” said Smith. “You are not a 
bad actor, doctor, but Miss Parker 
was the second thief and only suc- 
ceeded in stealing the imitation 
necklace left by the first thief.” 

Dr. Canfield, trembling with 
anger, turned toward the door but 
Smith reached the exit first and 
placed his back to it. The doctor 
stared at his tall adversary and sud- 
denly his determination left him. 
His head bowed in shame while he 
drew a blue necklace from his pocket 
and tossed it upon the bed beside the 
body of Mrs. Van Apton. Silently 
and pathetically he remained stand- 
ing with bowed head. He did not 
even care to turn his head as Smith 
crossed the room and picked up the 
third necklace from the bed. 

“Mrs. Van Apton has not lost 
her Egyptian necklace,” Smith said 
grimly after a brief chuckle. “She 
also, was wearing an imitation and 
no doubt the original necklace is in 
a strong box at the bank.” 
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THE LIGHT OF REASON 


Tee puzzle is solved by what is 
called “negative” reasoning: we 
find what the Captain’s name is not, 
and thus by elimination arrive at 
the correct solution. From our 
facts we see that: 

Mr. Smith is not the Mate’s near- 
est neighbor, for he lives in New 
York, while the Mate lives halfway 
between New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Brown is not the Mate’s near- 
est neighbor, for he earns exactly 
$4,000 a year, which is not exactly 
three times anything, and it was 
stated that the neighbor earned ex- 
actly three times as much as the 
Mate. 

Therefore Mr. Jones is the Mate’s 
nearest neighbor, as he is the only 
one left. 

The passenger with the same 
name as the Mate lives in Philadel- 
phia, so he must be Mr. Brown, as 
Mr. Smith lives in New York. 
So the Mate’s name is Brown. 

Now, it was stated that Jones won 
from the wireless-operator; there- 
fore the wireless operator is not 
Jones; and the Mate is not Jones, 
for we have discovered that he is 
Brown; so the Captain, the only one 
left, must be Jones—which he is. 


A QUESTION OF MARKING 


AS you have to do is to see that 
each count of three brings you 
to the circle from which you started 
the last count. If you start as in 
our illustration your second count 
must bring you to Circle A, which is 
duly crossed out; start your next 
count at circle B and go anti-clock- 
wise; and the finish is easy. 


PUZZLING RELATIONSHIPS 


HE first father had his son with 

him; this son was also the father 
of a son, who in turn was the father 
of a son. The family therefore con- 
sisted of a great-grandfather, a 
grandfather, a father and his son— 
four people in all, but still compris- 
ing three fathers and their three 
sons. The man himself made the 
fifth in the party. 


THE HIT-RUN DRIVER 


HE number of the car was 

14926. Fourteen multiplied by 
926 gives as an answer 12946—the 
same figures but in a different or- 
der. This is the only such five-fig- 
ure number. which begins with 1. 
The reasoning would begin like this: 
if the first figure is 1, the first fig- 
ure of the two-figure multiplier 
must be 1; therefore the first figure 
of the three-figure multiplier must 
be large—at least 8, probably 9. A 
few trials will soon establish that 9 
must be correct, and the rest is a 
matter of calculation. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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At the Sign of the Sphinx 


FROM A RAILROAD MAN 


ale puzzle may seem too simple 
for anything—but how many of 
you started by cutting a piece 81⁄2 
inches long? You were wrong, of 
course; one piece must be 814 inches 
long, which leaves the other 73⁄4 
inches, which makes one piece half 
an inch longer than the other. 


(Answers from 
page 11) 


DIVIDING THE ESTATE 


ip boys borrowed one horse 
from a neighbor, making 18 in 
all. The eldest son then took half— 
9; the next took one-third—6; the 
next took one-ninth—2; making 17 
horses in all; the last one was re- 
turned to the neighbor with thanks, 
and everything was lovely. 


The Heckby Hill Murder Coria" 


said Mr. Spotts doubtfully. 

“There’ll be two hundred dollars 
in it for you, and expenses,” said 
the man, whispering. 

“PIL take the case,” said Mr. 
Spotts so promptly that the two 
whispers ran together. 

“Then I will give you the facts,” 
said the man, settling himself more 
comfortably on the bed. “Some 
years ago a man named Antonio Bel- 
lotti was famous in the motion-pic- 
tures. He was being paid enormous 
sums but he permitted himself to 
be tempted by one Black Mike Caso 
to go into a rum-running deal. The 
Government learned of this and 
made threats, and Antonio Bellotti 
peached on Black Mike and his pals 
—he told all he knew—and the Gov- 
ernment let him go scot free.” 

“Mr. Spotts knew that,” said Mr. 
Scummins. “He’s wonderful—you’d 
be surprised.” 

“I am,” said the man. “But to 
continue: the rumors that Antonio 
Bellotti was rum-running killed him 
for the screen. He never acted 
again. But this was not the worst— 
Black Mike Caso and his gang of 
gunmen swore to ‘get’? Antonio.” 

“And they got him!” said Ethel- 
bert Scummins. 

“Did they? 
to know,” said the man. 
I don’t know.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Spotts. 

“Because,” said the man, who was 
either Mr. Bellotti or was not, “when 
Antonio Bellotti was a picture star 
and shown on the screen as doing 
death-defying stunts, he did not do 
them himself. He had a double— 
as it is called—to do the more 
dangerous stunts. That double was 
exactly like Antonio Bellotti in ap- 
pearance, as he had to be. His name 
was Joe Pippi.” 

“I am starting to begin to smell 
a mouse in the woodpile!” said Mr. 
Spotts. “Yes, sir!” 

“Amazing, Spotts!” cried Mr. 
Scummins, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Very well,” continued the man. 
“Five days ago Joe Pippi, now a 
tramp out of work, came to Antonio 
Bellotti’s door begging food. Antonio 
Bellotti recognized him and he rec- 
ognized Antonio Bellotti. Bellotti 
was glad to see him and told him to 
stay as long as he liked. He did 


That’s what I want 
“Because 


stay. Joe Pippi was glad to have 
a home again and,” said the man 
with a grim smile, “either Antonio 
Bellotti or Joe Pippi, his double, was 
asleep on that couch when Black 
Mike fired the rifle. Which was it? 
That is what I want you to tell me.” 

“What’s the matter of you that 
you can’t tell?” asked Mr. Spotts. 
“Have you got that amnesia disease 
so you can’t remember?” 

“No,” said the man, but Mr. 
Scummins interrupted him. 

“Where were you when the fatal 
shot was fired?” he asked. 

“I was down cellar bottling some 
home-made wine,” the man ex- 
plained. “I heard the shot and I 
stayed where I was.” 

“That was a wise thing to do,” 
said Oliver Spotts. “If you and the 
other one looked so exactly alike they 
would have killed you both.” 

“They would, gentlemen,” said the 
strange client of Oliver Spotts. 
“And now let me tell you why I do 
not know whether I am Antonio 
Bellotti or Joe Pippi. Six months 
ago Antonio Bellotti’s uncle died and 
willed him $30,000, provided the 
money was claimed by noon tomor- 
row. Antonio Bellotti never claimed 
ites 

“Why not?” asked Spotts. 

“Because he was afratd to,” said 
the man who was either Antonio 
Bellotti or Joe Pippi. ‘Antonio Bel- 
lotti was in hiding from Black Mike 
Caso and was afraid that claiming 
the money would let Black Mike 
know where he was. So he did not 
claim it. But now Black Mike and 
his gang are all dead.” 

“Then,” said Oliver Spotts 
promptly, “there ain’t no question 


of a doubt—you are Antonio 
Bellotti. Anybody would be for 
$30,000.” 


“Ah, but wait!” exclaimed the 
man. “You don’t know the worst. 
Antonio Bellotti has a wife and he 
has been hiding from her, too. She 
divorced him and was awarded ali- 
mony, and the alimony now amounts 
to $40,000. If she knows that An- 
tonio Bellotti is alive she can take 
his uncle’s $30,000, and he will still 
owe her $10,000 and she can put him 
in jail until he pays it.” 

“Then there ain’t no two ways 
about it—you are Joe Pippi,” said 
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Mr. Spotts positively; “That’s my 
advice, last and final.” 

“You say that now,” said Mr. 
Spotts’s client, “because you have 
not heard the full story of Joe Pippi. 
Two weeks ago Joe Pippi was almost 
starving and he broke into a res- 
taurant and stole six ham sand- 
wiches, three pies and from the cash 
register $36.00. If I am Joe Pippi 
I will be arrested and sent to jail 
for two years.” 

“You ain’t Pippi, that’s certain 
sure,” said Mr. Spotts instantly. “It 
looks like you ain’t going to be no- 
body.” 

“But wait a minute,” said the 
man, holding up his hand. “Wait a 
minute! Antonio Bellotti, two days 
before he was killed, made a will 
leaving to Joe Pippi the house on 
Heckby Hill and $3,000 in bonds, 
because he loved Joe Pippi like a 
brother. With the $3,000 Joe Pippi 
could square the restaurant man and 
go scot free, and he would have the 
Heckby Hill house.” 

“Tt’s sort of all confusingly mixed 
up, ain’t it?” said Mr. Spotts. “It 
looks just immediately now as if you 
was Joe Pippi.” 

“But the trouble is,” said the 
strange client, as if Mr. Spotts had 
not interrupted him; “The trouble is 
that Antonio Bellotti made the will 
but there were no witnesses—so that 
will is no good.” 

“Then you ain’t Joe Pippi,” de- 
clared Mr. Spotts. “It looks like 
you wasn’t nobody at all.” 


TE got to be somebody,” said 
the man with considerable irrita- 
tion. “I couldn’t be nobody for an 
hour now. Everyone knows Antonio 
Bellotti’s face, and this murder will 
bring it to everybody’s mind. 
Everyone will say ‘Heavens! There’s 
Antonio Bellotti! and if I don’t ad- 
mit I’m Antonio Bellotti I’ll have to 
explain that I am Joe Pippi. What 
do you suppose I came here for? 
You’ve got to tell me whether I’m 
Bellotti or Pippi. You took the job. 
This man is a witness to that.” 

“I won’t—” began Mr. Spotts, 
meaning to say he would not have 
anything to do with the case, but 
Ethelbert Scummins reached for his 
saxophone and blew a tremolo blast 
that drowned his voice. It was such 
a loud toot that the strange client 
jumped nervously and Miss Spotts 
awoke and shouted “Stop that 
noise!” from the next room. Mr. 
Scummins put down his saxophone. 

“You're right, Spotts,” said Scum- 
mins. “What Mr. Spotts was about 
to say,” he continued, speaking to 
the man who was either Antonio Bel- 
lotti or Joe Pippi, “was that he 
won’t give you a positive answer to- 
night. Naturally, he cannot. He is 
a near-detective and he must have 
clues. He must snoop and shadow. 
He must examine the premises and 
study the scene of the crime.” 

“Most certainly sure,” agreed Mr. 
Spotts. “And put on a disguise for 
it. Whiskers and et cettery.” 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Scummins. 
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“Im surprised you did not under- 
stand that, Mr. Bellotti-Pippi. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You are not treating Mr. Spotts 
right—not at all right. Did you 
bring with you a hair from any- 
body’s head? Or scrapings from 
under anybody’s finger-nails? Or 
even a coat button? No! Not a clue 
of any sort! I’m disgusted!” 

“Pm sorry,” said the client 
meekly. “I’m not used to detective 
ways, sir.” 

“T should think you were not!” 
exclaimed Mr. Scummins. “And 
that is the only reason Mr. Spotts 
forgives you, ain’t it, Spotty? And 
now Mr. Spotts don’t want any more 
of this foolishness. He wants you 
to put that $200 in his hands and 
go home and say nothing and do 
nothing and see nobody. Go home 
and hide in the cellar and bottle 
wine, and come here tomorrow night 
and Mr. Spotts will tell you who you 
are. The idea! Coming here with- 
out any clues!” 

“Without even nothing to use a 
microscope onto!” declared Mr. 
Spotts indignantly. “It ain’t right!” 

“Im sorry,” said the client again, 
even more meekly, and he took 
money from his pocket and gave Mr. 
Spotts $200. Mr. Scummins and 
Mr. Spotts then assisted this strange 
client to back out of the window 
legs first, and they heard him climb 
down the timbers and row quietly 
away in his boat. 

“Hes Joe Pippi,” said Spotts. 
“And why? For because of the way 
he clumb up them timbers and down 
again—that’s dangerous, and it was 
to do dangerous things Mr. Bellotti 
used to have him for a double.” 

“Spotts,”’ said Mr. Scummins, 
“you’re wonderful! Your mind 
works like a machine. It amazes me. 
It astounds me. But, Spotty, just 
now you are tired; you are not fit 
to do your best Grade A thinking. 
Go to bed, Spotts. Tomorrow you 
will attack this case with a clear 
brain and a refreshed mind.” 

With that Mr. Scummins picked 
up his hat and the newspaper that 
lay under it and departed for his 
dormitory at Old Cap Cuff’s College 
for Detectives, and Oliver Spotts 
went to bed. 

Early the next morning Mr. Spotts 
was ready for the important detec- 
tive work he was under contract to 
do. In the clear light of morning 
he was not sure what it was he had 
to do, nor how he was to go about 
doing it, but he made the most care- 
ful preparations for whatever it 
might be. Mr. Scummins had men- 
tioned a disguise, so Mr. Spotts put 
on his “clam-digger” disguise, in- 
cluding the rubber boots, oil-skin 
slicker, nor’wester hat and the 
beard. The beard hooked over his 
ears and had once been red but had 
faded to pink. The truth was that 
this disguise was more familiar to 
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the people of Mud Cove than was 
Mr. Spotts himself without the dis- 
guise, but this did not worry Mr. 
Spotts. 

To complete his disguise Mr. 
Spotts pushed his two-wheeled cart 
in which were a number of baskets 
of clams he had promised to deliver 
to customers that morning, and any- 
one would have known instantly that 
he was disguised as a clam-digger— 
if it had not been for the disguise. 
As everyone had seen the pink beard, 
everyone knew that Oliver Spotts, 
the near-detective, was at work on a 
case. By the time Mr. Spotts 
reached Old Cap Cuff’s College for 
Detectives, where he was to meet 
Ethelbert Scummins, fifty or sixty 
men and boys were following him. 

Mr. Spotts rang the bell and Em- 
maline, the colored cook, came to the 
door, and before Mr. Spotts had 
finished asking for Mr. Scummins, 
Chief of Police Jed Hullins—who 
had been told that Olly Spotts was 
out detecting—arrived with four 
motorcycle officers. They waited at 
the gate. As the professors and 
students of Old Cap Cuff’s College 
for Detectives had just finished 
breakfast they also decided to watch 
Mr. Spotts do his detective work. 


E HELBERT SCUMMINS came 
out of the college with his saxo- 
phone in his hand, and immediately 
began playing “Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot,” and as Emmaline was very 
fond of that tune she too followed 
the crowd. Chief Hullins ordered 
the party to form two abreast. 

Thus all proceeded toward Heckby 
Hill, the procession increasing in 
numbers on its way. Ethelbert 
Scummins walked first, playing his 
saxophone, then came Oliver Spotts 
pushing the clam wagon, and at the 
end of the line, panting in her effort 
to keep up, was old Mrs. Polly Hoff- 
burger, who was fat and lame in 
one leg. Behind her at a short dis- 
tance was her pet duck Oscar, wad- 
dling along as nice as you please 
and saying, now and then, “Quack! 
Quack!” 

Arriving at the late home of An- 
tonio Bellotti—or of Joe Peppi—Mr. 
Scummins, the third-grade Watson, 
made everyone form a half-circle 
and sing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” He beat time with a folded 
newspaper. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, “you will all wait here 
while Oliver Spotts enters this house 
and solves a mystery that has arisen 
in connection with the murder of 
Antonio Bellotti. From time to time 
I will announce the progress of the 
investigation. If anyone has a stop- 
watch I would be glad to have him 
time Mr. Near-Detective Spotts.” 

“I have a stop-watch,” said Chief 
Hullins who used one in timing 
speeding automobiles. 

“I will first go inside and see that 
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—see something,” said Ethelbert 
Scummins, and he went into the 
house. In a moment he was out 
again and no one noticed that the 
folded newspaper was no longer in 
his hand. “We are all set,” he said 
when he came out. “Ready, Chief 
Hullins—go !” 

At this word Oliver Spotts and 
Ethelbert Scummins entered the 
house together, but Mr. Scummins 
immediately appeared at the broken 
window. He looked into the room 
but spoke to those outside. 

“Mr. Spotts is now in the murder 
room,” he said. “He is looking 
around. He looks at the murder 
couch. He looks at the floor. He 
looks at the ceiling. Now he is going 
to walk to the table in the middle of 
the room. He is walking to the 
table. He sees a folded newspaper 
on it. He is going to pick up the 
newspaper. He has picked it up. He 
is going to open it. He has opened 
it. He is going to say to himself, 
‘Ah!’ Here is a newspaper the mur- 
dered man received just before he 
was killed—the murdered man never 
opened it!’ He is saying it! Now he 
is going to read the headlines. Just 
a minute folks, while Oliver Spotts 
reads the headlines.” 


A the pause that followed, those 
outside uttered exclamations of 
admiration and surprise. 

“Oliver Spotts, the famous near- 
detective, has read the headlines,” 
said Mr. Scummins in a clear strong 
voice. “A look of triumph is going 
to show on his face in a minute. 
It shows on his face. He is reading 
one of the headlines again. What 
are you reading, Spotts?” 

“It says here,” came the voice of 
Oliver Spotts, “‘Movie Actress 
Drops Dead in Hollywood. Lucette 
Milldew, Divorced Wife of Antonio 
Bellotti, Dies Suddenly.’ ” 

“Oliver Spotts has solved the mys- 
tery of Heckby Hill,” cried Ethel- 
bert Scummins. “He has discovered 
that Antonio Bellotti was not mur- 
dered. He has discovered that his 
double, Joe Peppi, was the murdered 
man. He is going to pound on the 
floor. He is pounding on the floor. 
He is going to shout, ‘Bellotti, come 
up! It’s all right, your wife is dead.’ 
He is shouting it! Time!” 

“One minute and twenty seconds, 
by gosh!” said Chief Hullins. “That’s 
the quickest record I ever heard tell 
about, and no mistake!” 

“Marvelous! Amazing!’ cried 
Ethelbert Scummins, as a good Wat- 
son should, and in another minute 
Oliver Spotts and Antonio Bellotti 
were bowing in the doorway, hand 
in hand. 

“Spotts,’’ said Old Cap Cuff gen- 
erously, “you’re good. TIl say that 
much—you’re good. How did you 
do it?” 

“Acumen,” said Ethelbert Scum- 
mins quickly. “Acumen, Cap Cuff.” 

“No such thing!” said Mr. Spotts 
indignantly. “T didn’t have no 
acumen onto me. Unless,” he added, 
“you put it onto me, Ethelbert.” 


ALLURIN 


If you would have alluring eyes... 
eyes that plainly speak the loveliness 
of your beauty, but that do not even 
whisper the means taken to accen- 
tuate them—use genuine Maybelline. 
Maybelline Eyelash Darkener has been 
preferred by millions for over fifteen 
years. It will make your lashes appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuriant—in- 
stantly. It will not stiffen nor break the 
lashes, and is very easy to apply. Per- 
fectly harmless. 

Slee terre Hans Mew 
Brown, In standard sized pack- 


‘ages only—75c at all leading Drug 
and Dept. stores. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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RED CROSS COTTON f 


Hospitals and doctors 
everywhere choose it i 
for its purity and 
softness. 


Jetowrorr otven | 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET “T” 
telling what to do in household 
emergencies. 
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The Witness Stand 


This Month’s Contributors to THE ILLUSTRATED DETECTIVE MAGAZINE 
Take the Chair and Tell the Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing 
But the Truth, Concerning Themselves for the Benefit of the Reader. 


GAIN we place on the records the results of a brief 
investigation into the lives and habits of two 
outstanding contributors to THE ILLUSTRATED 
DETECTIVE MAGAZINE. The authors of “Science 

Fingerprints a Ghost” and “The Hollywood Bridal- 
Night Murder” have submitted to our questioning. 


Summarizing the involved cross-examination: 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON was born October 17, 
1880. He was educated in England and this 
country, and became a member of the Society for 
Psychical Research in 1900, when but nineteen years 
of age. He has made this subject his lifework ever 
since, visiting Europe several times in the course of 
his investigations, as well as traveling all over the 
U. S. and Canada. He has “sat” with nearly all the 
important mediums, during the past thirty years, and 
has carried on an extensive correspondence with the 
more prominent researchers throughout the world. He 
is a Member of the Society for Psychical Research, 
permanent American delegate to the International 
Psychical Congresses—attending.the first, held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1921—-Research Officer of 
the American Psychical Institute and Laboratory, and 
was a member of the “Scientific American” Committee 
of five, appointed to investigate occult phenomena. 


Probably nowhere in the world is there a person who 
has devoted himself so completely and so wholeheart- 
edly to the investigation of psychic phenomena as Dr. 
Carrington. 

He attended more then half a hundred seances with 
the medium Margery, 
and as many with the 
famous Eusapia Palla- 
dino; he has “sat” also 
with Mrs. Piper. 

He is the author of 
some seventy books on 
psychic and allied 
topics, covering all 
phases of the subject. 
His latest book “The 
Story of Psychic Sci- 
ence,” is a complete 
summary of the sub- 
ject from the Greek 
Oracles to date. Dr. 
Carrington is thus a 
noted author and lec- 
turer, as well as an in- 
vestigator of interna- 
tional repute, and has 
earned for himseif a 
reputation of being a 
sane, cautious worker 
along these lines. His 
estimates of phe- 
nomena may always be taken as fair, clear, and im- 
partial. 

Dr. Carrington is also noted as a bridge player, and 
has published a book on the subject. He is tall; his 
hair is almost white; and he is distinctly good-looking. 
At one time he estimated that if all the time he had 
spent in a dark room (for his seances) was put to- 
gether, it would amount to three years. 

Beyond this point, the Court ruled, Dr. Carrington 
need not testify. All further facts concerning his work 
could be found in his writing. 
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Hereward Carrington 


civil engineering, 


CTAVUS 


ROW 
COHEN was born in 
Charleston, South Caro- 


lina, on the twenty-sixth 
day of June, 1891. 

He attended — but in- 
sists was not educated in 
—the Porter Military 
Academy. After inter- 
mediary years in which 
he devoted himself to 
news- 
paper work, and the law, 
he sold his first story 
(the 130th he had writ- 
ten!). 

Mr. Cohen alternated 
thereafter between his 
law practice and his con- 
tinued assaults on edi- 
torial citadels. 

One series of his negro 
short -stories has run 
over thirteen years. 

In 1914 he married, 
and since 1915 has made 
his home in Birmingham, 
Alabama. In 1916 his son 
was born and Mr. Cohen 
reports that helping the 
boy with his homework 
has been giving him a 
belated education. 

In 1927 Birmingham- 
Southern College made 
him a Doctor of Litera- 
ture. 


R. COHEN has al- 

ways been an eh- 
thusiast on sports, plax- 
ing handball at least 
three times a week. He 
enjoys golf and tennis, is 
a baseball fan and a lover 
of football. 

Basket-ball, six-day bicycle racing and ice hockey 
are also among his hobbies. In the South he is con- 
sidered a football authority. 

At one time he was known as an amateur boxer. 

In personal appearance he is five feet, eight inches 
tall; blond; slender; weighs 145 pounds in his clothes. 

He has sold more than forty motion pictures, twenty- 
three books, and has had five plays produced. 

He is a member of the Authors’ League of America, 
Roebuck Golf and Country Club (Birmingham), Ar- 
tists’ and Writers’ Golf Association, Omicron Delta 
Kappa fraternity and Birmingham Athletic Club. 
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Now, Perfect Cakes 
Are Bay to Make in 


CRINKLE 
BAKING DISHES 


Do you use the small Crinkle Cups for 
cup cakes, muffins, individual dishes? 
Then you will welcome these new, large 
Crinkle Baking Dishes for layer cakes 


and other recipes made in cake pans. 
Slip one in each pan, pour in the batter, do away with 
greasing, sticking, burning and pan-washing. Crinkle Baking 
Dishes will soon be on sale in Woolworth stores. If they 
have not yet arrived, send the coupon for your first package. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU 
Sold at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 5-and-10-Cent Stores 


EASIER, BETTER BAKING 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I enclose l0c for which please 
send me introductory package of 
Crinkle Baking Dishes for layer 
cakes. To fit 8" or O 9" pans. 


Oldmill Paper Products Corporation, Dept. T-9-31, 
Linden Street, corner Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. f Address --.sssssssssrssereeensre 
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Smoke a fresh cigaiathe 


Camels in the new Humidor Pack have 
been hailed with delight by the ladies. 

For that air-sealed wrapping of mois- 
ture-proof Cellophane is also powder- 
proof, perfume-proof and germ-proof. 

Then too, the lady-of-the-house can 
stock up with Camels knowing that the 
last pack in the carton will be as fresh 
and mild as the first. 

Each single package is a humidor 
that preserves all the flavor of choice 
Turkish and mellow Domestic tobaccos 
for the smoker. l 

While these advantages are very real, 
after all the important fact is what the 
Humidor Pack does for the cigarette. 

After the cool, mild fragrance of a 
perfectly conditioned Camel, it’s an af- 
front to the throat to inhale the harsh hot 
smoke of a parched-dry, stale cigarette. 

If you are one who has not yet discov- 
ered Camels, just switch over to ‘this 
famous brand for one day. Then quit 
them — if you can. 


© itis the mark of a consid- 
erate hostess, by means of 
the Humidor Pack, to 
we  “Serveafreshcigarette.’’ 
Buy Camels by the carton 
| —this cigarette will re- 
i é $ 
main fresh in your home 
f and office 


CAMELS 


JESE NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 


